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SAPPHO’S BOOK AS DEPICTED ON AN ATTIC VASE. 


THE fifth-century vase numbered 1260 in the collection of the National 
Museum at Athens and 1241 in the Catalogue of Collignon and Couve repre- 
sents Sappho seated reading from a roll to three women, one of whom (left) 
holds a wreath over Sappho, and another (right) holds out a lyre towards her. 
By the kindness of the Director of the British School 
I have recently been able to study the inscriptions on 


<|OEOI 

the roll in enlarged photographs, and also to avail myself |H|HEPT|___ 
of the result of a very careful examination which he made HiIOn 
of the vase in company with Dr. Leonardos in December, - E IIE| = 
191g. The vase is published in Mus. Ital. II. 64 (Reinach, a Q N |p 
Répertoive 1. 526, cf. Farnell, Greek Lyric Poetry, Pl. ii.). a os id 
In the rough representation of the roll given here, the OM | 
gaps in the lines indicate the places where the roll is ATA 
obscured by the hands which hold it. ‘kO 

. Before proceeding to the inscriptions, I would point ae 
out that the object held by Sappho is beyond all doubt a N 


roll and not a tablet. This is clear not only from the way 
in which the roll is drawn, but from the position of the 
reader’s hands—a position which recurs both in vase- 
pictures and in other forms of art.2_ The inscriptions on 
the book comprise a central portion consisting of twelve 
lines varying in extent according to the available space from four letters to one, 
flanked by two lines of eight and four letters respectively, written at right angles 
to the central portion and marked off from it by vertical lines drawn freehand. 
These two vertical lines on either side of the central inscription, to judge by 
the position of the hands, are obviously intended to indicate the apparent inside- 
edges, so to speak, of the two rolled-up parts of the book. To emphasize this 
effect the artist has ruled two ornamental lines near the top edge of each of 
the rolled-up parts, being careful not to join them across the central portion. 
These details are only to be explained, I think, on the assumption that the 
1 A paper read before the Cambridge Philo- 2 See the examples collected by Birt in Die 
logical Society, January 27, 1921. Buchrolle in der Kunst, pp. 148 sqq. 
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two flanking inscriptions are the title or part of the title, and the central 
inscription the beginning of the first column, of what, as we have seen above, 
must be not a tablet but a roll. That the roll is intended to represent a book, 
or the book, of Sappho’s poems, follows from artistic probability. The genitive 
SATIIIOS, once but no longer visible in the field above the roll, is doubtless 
properly to be explained by comparison with other vase-paintings where it 
means ‘the picture of so-and-so.’ But it is to be noted that this custom of 
his art enabled the painter to economize lettering by omitting Sappho’s name 
from the visible portions of the title of the book. As a slight confirmation of 
my view that these flanking words are the title, I note in the photograph that, 
to judge by the position of the left thumb compared with that of the right, the 
rolled-up part of the book held by the right hand is intended to be bulkier 
than the part held by the left. The latter indeed may be regarded as the first 
curl beginning the left-hand ‘roll-up,’ a curl which will not be completed till 
the reader proceeds to the next column. The title on the back of the roll 
reads, as visible on the right, EIIEA, on the left, UTEPOETA, the latter an 
abbreviation, accidental or intentional, for rrepdevra. Anyone who is inclined 
to prefer the reverse order, rrepdevta ézea, is advised to make a rough model 
of the roll, when he will find on spreading his roll face downwards that the 
word érea must come above wrepdevra and not belowit. The rather unnatural 
space that he will find between the two words was an exaggeration necessary 
in order that both words should be visible in the picture. 

I pass to what I hope it is now clear to my readers is the first column of 
the book, what I have called the central portion of the inscription. The first 
line reads @EOI. This Dr. Herzog, in his excellent work on the Umschrift of 
the older Greek literature into the Ionic Alphabet,! takes as the formula 
of dedication, which like tiyn aya0% so often stands first in inscriptions. 
Unless the word can be otherwise explained, I see no reason to doubt this 
explanation. Whether it stands here because it really headed the first column 
of contemporary copies of Sappho’s works—of which anon—or merely as the 
whim of an artist who was familiar with its use in inscriptions and regarded 
the roll he was depicting more as an inscription than as a book, it is difficult 
to decide, especially since the fifth-century edition of Sappho might well have 
begun, like the Alexandrine edition of Alcaeus, with Hymns to the Gods. 
However, as there is no authority for connecting the formula with works of 
literature, I should incline to the view that its presence is due simply to the 
artist. The next seven lines read nepe | wv | ere | wv | apy | on | ata. In the 
next line the date? favours the interpretation of Sas AX rather than yy. Now 
take the third letter of this line, the right side of which joins the thumb. If 
we may judge by the varying pressure of the brush or reed in the different 
parts of this letter and those of the O in @cot and dpyouas, it must I think be 
O. In the next line the first letter is N; the second I can best describe as the 


1 Leipzig, 1912. decade, but it is apparently somewhere round 
? Experts naturally differ as to the exact about 430. 
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upper half of the angular-shaped 2. Mr. Wace in his letter says that it cannot 
be H, but may have been a crooked—by which he means, I think, sideways 
written—A, like the other alphas in the inscription. It should be noted that 
all the letters of the title and some of the others are written not in the vertical 
plane of the line in which they stand, but in that of the whole picture, though 
the roll is held at an angle of 45 degrees.! In]. 11 Mr. Wace agrees that the 
first letter is T and not T. Line 12 consists of a single letter, N. The second 
letter of 1. 11, if it was not I, is unfinished, like the sideways-written A above, 
because the thumb has left too little room. Mr. Wace reports that it may 
easily be part of an © like the omegas above. 
This gives us 
nEépiwv éTéwy ApXouar GN’ ovaTwv, 

‘ The words I begin are words of air, but for all that good to hear,’ beneficial. 
Is this Sappho? First the metre. For metrical purposes the last syllable of 
apxouat, to judge from other vase-paintings, for which see Kretschmer? and 
_ Herzog, may be regarded either as a short syllable or as an elided syllable— 
or rather the first element of a crasis. If we take it as the former, which is a 
good deal the less likely for Sappho, we have plenty of metrical parallels to 
the second half of the line; for instance the ordinary ‘Sapphic’; while the 
nearest parallels to the whole are fr. 60 (Bergk, P.L.G. ed. 4), 


Acdré viv &8pat Xdperes karrixopoi te Moicaz, 


where instead of a dactyl and a choriamb to begin with we have two choriambs, 
and fr. gg, 
drARte yauBpe col pev 512 yapuos ws apdo, 
where each half is a dactyl and two trochees. If on the other hand we take 
the far more likely alternative dpyou’ add’ ovatwyv, we have a close parallel in 
fr. 82, where Hephaestion tells us the scansion of the second half without 
quoting the words: 
avta 8 ov, KadNora Y—vu-o0-2. 

There each half has, so to speak, the anacrusis, but the simple dactylic opening 


is found in fr. 27: 
oKxrdvapévas év oTnVeow opyas, 


and in the fourth lihe of the familiar ‘Alcaic’ stanza, Sappho fr. 28, 
—-vv-vv-v-% Aclose parallel is Alc. 94: 
*Hp’ éte Awvvopévn TO 7’ ’Tppadeig, 

which differs from this only in having one syllable less at the beginning of the 
second half. It is worth noting, too, that Servius* quotes as Sapphic the 
plain five-foot trochaic -u-u-vu-vu-*%. Lastly the first half, jepiwv éréwy, 
appears as the second half in two fragments reclaimed for Sappho by Wilamo- 
witz from Bergk’s Adespota (104A and 129). I think I have said enough to 
show that there is nothing in the metre of our line to gainsay the ascription to 
Sappho. 


1 This is not reproduced in the rough repre- 2 Griech, Vaseninschvriften, Giitersloh, 1894. 
sentation given above, 3 Keil, Gram. Lat. 4. 459. 
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Secondly, for dialect, the only objection one can make is to the first letter 
of jeptwv. Sappho probably said, whatever she wrote, avepiov, and it may be 
objected that we should at least have @ as in ovdrwy, and not the Ionic 7. The 
Ionicization is easily explained, I think, as due to the painter’s familiarity with 
the Athenian Homer. He was not a great speller. He spells Sampo with 
am instead of +, dd, or ¢; and he is inconsistent, giving @ in one word and 
in another. Not only is it natural enough for a mere painter to make such 
mistakes at any time, but it would be particularly easy for him to do so in an 
age when verbal criticism was in its infancy and the study of dialects unborn. 

Thirdly, the sentiment. Taken apart from the context, there is nothing 
un-Sapphic here. The writer had a sense of humour, could put things plainly 
without making them bald, realized the simple foundation of our complex 
civilization. These characteristics are Greek, but they are pre-eminently 
Sapphic. And there is another point—which to my mind clinches the matter. 
The line is written by a poet—when poets were teachers literally as well as 
metaphorically—whose poetry or teaching had been traduced as immoral but 
whose conscience was clear. Compare the new fragment of Sappho, Oxyrh. 
Pap. X. 1231. 50, of which I suggested a restoration in C.R. 1916, p. 102, 
translating it thus: ‘ Indeed it were no matter for wonder if some blamed you 
for coming to me or talking with me as you have done, and for showing favour 
to one to whom you should not; for we walk everywhere. But let us say this, 
you and me, Is it possible for any maid on earth to be far apart from the 
woman she loves?’ And there are other slight indications that the scandal 
which can be traced through the Athenian comedy to late Alexandrine times, 
when Didymus*? wrote a treatise on the question whether Sappho was a 
prostitute, began in Sappho’s own lifetime. 

I contend, then, that this line is Sapphic in metre, language, and senti- 
ment, and I suggest that it would be difficult to find a more suitable opening 
for Sappho’s collection of poems. It may be asked, Is there any parallel to 
this indication of a book by its first line? According to the authorities quoted 
by Sandys, Classical Scholarship, I. p. 123, in the aivaxes of Callimachus, 
doubtless the catalogue of the Alexandrine Library, and also on the labels 
attached to the books themselves, each book was identified by means of the 
opening words and the number of the lines it contained, as well as by the 
author’s name and the title. I may add here that the title of a Greek book 
was written below the last column, but not necessarily above the first column 
as well? It was often written, as in the Herculaneum papyri, on the back of 
the first column, so as to be visible when the book was rolled up. We have a 
close parallel in a vase-picture by Euphronios given by Birt, /.c. p. 148, 
which belongs to a date not much more, perhaps, than a generation earlier 


1 This inconsistency has its parallel, as Mr. (Kretschmer, p. 224), which has ordxnv (for 
A. B. Cook kindly points out, in the quasi- pwadxnv) beside Oldirddav. 
Boeotian literary inscription on the third-century 2 Sen, Ep, 88. 37. 


South-Italian vase depicted by Millingen ii. 36 ® Maunde-Thompson, Palaeogr.? p. 47. 
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than our present vase, and shows a rolled-up book with the title written across 
the back as it is here, Xip@vera, an epic poem presumably on Chiron the 
centaur. To recur to the first line of the book. The parallels from other 
vase-pictures cannot be proved to be first lines of books, but if we may include 
citations represented as coming from the lips of singers, the majority of them 
are the first lines of poems, some of them otherwise extant, for instance 
Theognis 1365 and Praxilla 5. And in spite of their difficulties, the words 
inscribed on the book which figures in the famous school-scene of Douris, 
Moicad pos apd Yxdpavdpoy «Td., are undoubtedly intended for the first words 
of an epic poem. 

Now if this is the first line of the First Book of Sappho’s poems, and if the 
first poem was not written for her by another poet, which is of course possible 
though not, I think, probable, there would seem to be two consequences, both 
of great importance to the student of the history of the lyric texts: (x) That 
Sappho’s poems were known and read at Athens in the latter half of the fifth 
century in an edition arranged differently from the edition or from one of the 
two editions current in the later antiquity; (2) that this arrangement was due 
to Sappho herself. I will take the second of these consequences first. Can 
we get any corroboration of the view that the poem of which this was the first 
line was written by Sappho as an introduction to her collected poems? I think 
wecan. The claim of Pindar and others that the great can have immortality 
only through the poets, points to a traditional expectation on the part of the 
Greek poets that their work would survive them. Horace, the imitator of 
Sappho and Alcaeus, placed the ode beginning 

Exegt monumentum aere perennius 
at the end of his Third Book, when he probably thought it would be his last 
(compare the beginning of Book 4). Now Dion Chrysostom has preserved at 
the end of his Corinthian oration (37) not one, but as I think, and indeed 
Bergk suspected, two fragments of Sappho, either in the same metre as 
Horace’s Exegi monumentum or in one very closely allied to it. I give the 
whole passage : 

Mvdcacbal rid paps cat &repov appéov: wave yap Karas citer ) LaToo: 
Kal TOAD KadXrLOV ‘Hoiodos (Op. 763) + ‘Pyun & ovtis TWaptray amodduTAL HvTWwa 
Tool | Aaol dnuifovor Oeds vd Tis éott Kal adTH. eyo ce dvacTHOwW Tapa TH 
Ge, 50ev ovdels ce pn KADEN, od cELcpds, OVK avEpos, OV vupeTos, OvK GuBpos, ov 
POdvos, ovK éxOpds, GANA Kal viv ce KaTadauBdvw EoTnKOTA. AOA pev yap 76n 
Twas Kal érépous éodyre Kal éedcato, youn 8 avdpav ayabav ovdéva, 7 Kat’ 
dvdpa por opbos Eatnxas. 

Dion says, or rather his MSS. read, 

‘Mvdoacbat tid hays Kal Erepov dupéor, 


as Sappho has well said.’ Now érepov gives no sense in Dion’s context, and 


1 Cf, Kock on Cratin, 235. 
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the aorist is obviously wrong. Volger accordingly read pvacecOai twa pape 
xa) totepov aupéov with either shortening or crasis of «ai, ‘I say that in days 
to come, also, someone will remember us.’ Let us leave this for the moment 
and continue the passage of Dion: ‘And as Hesiod has better said, “No saying 
[fame, report] said of many e’er is lost | Utterly; nay, ’tis even asa God.” I 
will dedicate you [his oration] in the temple of that Goddess [Fame], whence 
nothing shall ever remove you, neither earthquake nor wind nor snow nor 
rain, nor envy nor enemy—nay, I believe you are there already. For others 
have been disappointed by oblivion’ [note the Aeolic form Xd@a], ‘but never 
one by the judgment of good men, and in’ that I have set you as upright as 
man may.’ All this last sentence except the final clause goes almost straight 
into the metre of Exegi monumentum. I restore it thus: 


Adba pév Tivas epevoato KaTépots, 
a 8 avdpov ayabav ovdeva TeToTa 


YVOUG . + 2 


that is, ‘Others ere this have been disappointed of their hopes of undying fame 
by oblivion, but the opinion, that is, the good opinion, of good judges can 
always be counted on to fulfil them.’ Thus Dion ends his self-gratulation with 
praise of his audience. Now let us return to the single line. It is obviously 
corrupt as the MSS. give it. This is proved, as we have seen, by the context 
if by nothing else. Instead of reading days or dase nai dotepov, 1 would 
suggest dai’ vorepov. The scribe’s eye caught the word $7 two lines of the 
common medieval length of thirty-two letters below—I note in parenthesis 
that M’s first hand wrote ¢ayn here and dyyt below—and he miswrote, we 
may suppose, daytorepoy as Payun Erepov with the common confusion of e and 
a; this was emended ‘by one of the Byzantine would-be metrists whose work, 
sometimes right but too often wrong, may be seen in the later medieval MSS. 
of Pindar, into dau or dal kal érepov to avoid the hiatus. 

I suggest then, first, that the two fragments come from the same poem; 
secondly, that the metre is that of Exegi monumentum, a metre used by Sappho 
in frs. 72 and 74, and by Alcaeus in fr. 33; thirdly, that since the poem, as far 
as the fragments go, bears both in metre and sentiment a close likeness to 
Horace’s, this is the actual poem imitated by Horace; and, fourthly, that he 
imitated not only the poem itself, but its position in the book. In short, I 


suggest that this was the poem written by Sappho as the epilogue to her 
collection. p 
We have then, in my imagination at least, fragments both of the prologue 
and of the epilogue of the poetess, both—note this—conceivably referring to 
the scandal. Have we any other indication that Sappho collected and arranged 
her own works? I cannot say. But it is first worth our while to consider two 
more fragments, those numbered 5 and 11 by Bergk. Take fr. 5 in its context, 
Athenaeus 11. 463c: ‘This being so, our own gathering together like this for 
talk over the wine-cup ‘‘no man of sense,” as Alexis hath it in his Taventines : 
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** Could fairly grudge it men who doing so 
Wrong not their neighbour. Know you not perchance 
What men call life is but a name, a nickname 
Given to human fate by way of jest ? 
Think what you will of me; good judge or bad, 
My verdict ’s this: all that men do’s a frolic, 
And this our life a visit to a fair, 
Leave ta’en to sport i’ th’ light from death and gloom. 
And whoso in his holiday-time shall laugh 
And drink and love and, if he’s in luck’s way, 
Dine out more than the rest, when the fair’s done 
He of us all shall go the gladliest home.” 
‘Kl KaTa THY KAaAnV ody Late,’ continues Athenaeus, 
‘édOe, Kuzrps, 
xpuclatow év kurixecow ABpats 
cuppeweiypevov Oariarot véxtap 
olvoxyoeica 
TOUTOLGL TOLS ETALpoLS ewois TE Kal cots.’ 
It will be seen that the last line, which should be the first line of a Sapphic 
stanza, is unmetrical, and yet prose would require rots after éraipois. If we 
may compare for the form roicdecs Alc. fr. 126, Od. 10. 268 and Od. 2i. 93, 
and for elision of a dative plural the Aeolic lyric Adespoton numbered 51 by 
Bergk, this is easily emended into 


a , al 
Tols éTalpols Toia deo’ Euors TE Kal cots. 


Athenaeus continues ‘pos ods Xextéov xTr.’+ The nectar of Love must be 
metaphorical. ‘My comrades and thine’ are masculine; Sappho’s comrades 
were feminine. Unless, which is of course possible, Athenaeus has adapted 
the quotation to his company, the masculine is a little difficult to explain. 
May it not include the feminine, and refer to the brides and bridegrooms for 
whom she wrote her Epithalamia? In other words, may not this poem have 
been written as an introduction to her collected wedding-songs, as Horace 
wrote an introductory ode to his Fourth Book? I cannot press this, for there 
is the obvious alternative that Sappho used the plural éraépous for the dual, 
and that this poem was itself an epithalamium in the Sapphic metre, like the 
last fragment in Oxyrh. Pap. 1231. 

Our second fragment was fr. 11, which again is preserved by Athe- 
naeus, 13. 571d. Here, too, alternative explanations are possible, though not 


1 Note by the way that if this was the second _ sitated by the context, and al is my emendation 
stanza, which it might well be, the first stanza of another # in view of a passage of the rhetorician 
would be occupied by the ‘kletic’ opening, Menander (Walz 9. 136) on kletic hymns: ‘ One 
perhaps that of which we have the first line in may summon the Gods from many places at 
fr. 6, once, as we find done frequently in Sappho and 

Al ce Kirpos xal Iddos 7 Idvopuos, Alcman.’ 


where Bergk’s xai Ilddos for 7 IHdqgos is neces- 
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so obvious. He is maintaining that the word éraipa is sometimes used in 
no bad sense: ‘ For free women to this day, and girls, will call a friend or 
acquaintance érarpa as Sappho does in the words : 


/ an bd , 
Tabe viv éTaipals 


a 4 f / 
Tails éuatc<t > TépTVa KddwS dEiow. 


This passage, in which the feminine is established by the context—and which, 
by the way, taken with Athenaeus’ remarks is strong testimony to Sappho’s 
good name—would occur suitably in a poem written as prologue to a book of 
letters and other poems to the author’s woman-friends. It might even be 
plausibly emended into the metre of our vase-fragment on the supposition that 
it belongs to the same poem, the prologue to the whole collection. But the 
metre of that is uncertain, for, apart from the elision of apyouat, the word éméwy 
might scan as an iambus. SoI stay my hand. Note, however, that in the 
Dion fragment quoted above Sappho claims immortality not for herself, but, 
characteristically, for ‘us.’ If the ‘sweet comrades’ were mentioned in the 
epilogue, they may also have been mentioned in the prologue. 

Outside of her own fragments, there are two passages worth adding to the 
indications of Sappho’s self-editorship. Porphyrion, on Horace, Sat. 2. 1. 30, 
Ille (Lucilius) welut fidis arcana sodalibus olim | credebat libris, remarks, ‘ This 
idea comes from Aristoxenus, who points out in his writings that Sappho and 
Alcaeus made companions of their books,’ where, however, Acro reads 
Anacreontem instead of Sapphonem. ‘The second passage occurs in the Letters 
of Julian (30). ‘I was already recovered,’ he writes to Alypius, ‘when I 
received the Geography, though your missive was none the less welcome for 
that. Not only are the maps in it better done than before, but you have given 
it a touch of literary distinction by prefixing the iambic motto—not such 
iambics as sing the fight with Bupalus [that is, the scazons of Hipponax], to 
adapt Callimachus, but the sort which the beautiful Sappho chooses to fit to 
her melodies, tois voyovs apyorrev. The actual words of the opening of 
Callimachus’ prologue, previously reconstructed from three quotations, now 
stand beneath the title Ka\Ayuwdyou “IauBou in Ox. Pap. 1011. 92; the third 
line runs, dépov tauBov od paynv deidovta | tiv Bovmddewov. While this 
implies that Sappho wrote, as Suidas says she did, what went by the name of 
Iambics, it does not of course necessarily imply that her prologue in the 
edition known to Julian was in that metre, but it is at least worth remarking, 
first, that this metre is here attributed to Sappho in a context whose subject is 
prologues ; secondly, that the metre of our vase-fragment is, in its most likely 
form, partly iambic; and, thirdly, that Sappho’s iambics implied here by 
Julian were obviously different from the ordinary trimeter. 

So much, then, for consequence II.—that Sappho arranged her own 
poems. Before passing on, in chiastic order, to consequence I., a word should 


be said about the title 
émrea WTEPOEVTA, 
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Was this her own title, or was it a whim of the artist? If any of my readers 
can give me a parallel for such a fancy-title, as we may call it, before the 
Alexandrine period, I shall be grateful. Meanwhile let me note that the Lyde 
of Antimachus and the Telephus of Philetas were collections called respectively 
after the beloved and the father of their authors, that the Ilaéyvia of Philetas 
were apparently a collection of light verse, that Alexander of Aetolia wrote 
appreciations of the famous poets called collectively The Muses, that Aratus? 
is quoted by Helladius from ‘the first of his Charites, and that the ‘ nightin- 
gales’ of Callimachus’ poem on Heraclitus,? well known to English readers 
through the fine translation of Cory, have been explained as the name of his 
old friend’s collected poems. The fact that our title ‘ Winged Words’ comes 
from Homer is, I think, no difficulty. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Lesbians did not study Homer. Their occasional use of the genitive in -ovo 
shows that at least they had the epic tradition; and the probabilities of the 
case are strongly in favour of the view that, even in the seventh and sixth 
centuries, Homer, in whatever dialect, was known and studied, if not wherever 
Greek was spoken, at any rate all over the eastern Aegean. And surely there 
is no inherent unlikelihood that the fancy-titles used by the Alexandrians were 
the invention of an earlier age. There for the present we must leave it; I 
will only add that ‘ Winged Words’ would be particularly suitable as the title 
of a collection whose prologue began with ‘ Words of air.’ 

Now let us take consequence I., that Sappho’s poems were known and 
read at Athens in the latter half of the fifth century in an edition arranged 
differently from the edition, or from one of the two editions, current in the 
later antiquity. First of all, if the vase-fragment was the first line of the first 
book, it cannot be the first line of the edition used by the metricians of the 
Roman age. For in that edition Book I. was entirely composed of the familiar 
‘Sapphic’ stanza. Books II., III. and V. are all established on good metrician 
authority as arranged by metre and not by subject.4 Reasonable conjectures 
can be made along the same lines for Books IV., VI., VIL, VIII. and IX. 
On the contrary, Servius used an edition in which the Epithalamia formed a 
book to themselves. And moreover in Photius’ Bibliotheca (161) we read: 
‘Excellent selections were read from the twelve books of Sopater the Sophist. 
The work is a compilation from many excellent histories and writings... . 
The Second Book includes passages from Books I. to X. of the Epitomes of 
Pamphila daughter of Soteridas, from Artemon the Magnesian’s Tales of 
Feminine Virtue, from the Obiter Dicta of Diogenes the Cynic, and from other 
excellent works, and lastly from the Eighth Book of Sappho.’ We should 
hardly perhaps be justified in concluding from this list that Sopater’s Second 
Book was entirely concerned with matters feminine, but it does look as if this 
Eighth Book of Sappho stood eighth in an edition arranged not by metre but 

1 Couat, Poésie Alexandrine, pp. 73, 106. 4 See Bergk, P.L.G.4 3, p. 82; Wilamowitz, 


2 Phot. Bibl. cod. 279, p. 531b. 15. Textgeschichte d. Gr. Lyr. p. 71. 
3 Anth. Pal. 7. 80, 5 Ad Verg. G. 1. 31. 
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by subject. Now a book arranged metrically had its obvious use for the 
metricians, but for no one else; while an arrangement partly by metre and 
partly by subject would surely be unsatisfactory both for educational and other 
purposes. It seems to me that the only satisfactory solution of this problem 
is to suppose that there were two editions current in the later antiquity, 
arranged one according to metre and the other according to subject. The 
Taraa avtiypaha of Sappho, mentioned by Hephaestion (65) as differing from 
the new in the use of the paragraphus in the monoschematic Second and Third 
Books, could hardly have been copies of an edition arranged by subject. It is 
true that the citations of Alcaeus containing reference-numbers to his books 
point to an arrangement in his case by subject. The Oxyrhynchus Papyrt 
point the same way. But with the sole exception of ‘the first poem of the 
First Book’ mentioned as such by Hephaestion, none of these citations are 
made by metricians, and there are possible traces, in the Berlin-Aberdeen 
papyrus, of an edition arranged by metre. Hephaestion begins his tract 
epi Xmuetov (73 Consbr.) as follows: ‘The signs found in the poets differ in 
the various authors. My subject is the nature of the paragraphus, the coronis, 
the outward-pointing diplé, the asterisk, and the like. In the lyric poets, if the 
poem is monostrophic, the paragraphus is placed between the strophes, and at 
the end of the poem the coronis. If on the other hand the poems are written 
KaTa TepixoTHVv, SO as to stand in strophe, antistrophe, and epode, the end 
of each strophe and antistrophe is marked by the paragraphus, and the end of 
the epode by the coronis’ [and then a sentence which must be corrupt, but 
which does not greatly concern us now], ‘and thus the paragraphus which 
separates the like as well as the unlike’ [or the like from the unlike]‘.. .; 
while at the end of the poem is placed the asterisk, to show that the poem is 
concluded ; for the coronis is placed in such poems at the end of each epode’ 
[and so would not do for this purpose]. He continues: 

Kal wdduora eiwbev 6 dorepicxos TiOecOas, cay ErepopeTpov 7} TO aoua TO 
éfjs* 3 Kal wadrov én) rdv Tompdtov <rTdv KaTd tepixormy > Tov 
Hovortpogixdy yiyverar Lamdhods te Kal ’Avaxpéovtos kat *AXdxaiov: én 
dé tav ’Adxalov idiws kata pdr thy ’Aprotopdverov exdocw aorteptoKos em) 
érepopetpias ériPero woyns, kata Se thy vov Thy ’Apiotdpxevov Kad emt Tomnudtov 
peTaBor7s. 

That is, ‘The asterisk is mostly put there if the following poem is in a 
different metre, which is more often the case ’—[here we must supply with 
Consbruch]* ‘with those composed in triads than—with the monostrophic 
poems of Sappho, Anacreon, and Alcaeus; in the poems of Alcaeus alone, in 
the Aristophanic edition the asterisk was used’ [note the tense] ‘ for the sole 
purpose of marking a change of metre, whereas in the current edition, that of 
Aristarchus, it is also used to mark a fresh poem’ [that is, whatever the 
metre]. This may be fairly taken to imply that both these scholars brought 
out editions of Sappho and Anacreon as well as of Alcaeus. But whether it is 


+ I substitute however # él for his focov 5¢ kat érl and do not add a second émt rav TOLnMaTwV. 
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possible to get more out of the passage than this is doubtful. It would of 
course be more necessary to mark a fresh poem in an edition where the poems 
were arranged by metre than where they were arranged by subject. And as 
we find the metrician Hephaestion using the Aristarchean edition, we are 
tempted to conclude that the Aristophanic, which he speaks of as out of date, 
was arranged by subject. But if so, it was out of date only among metricians, 
for our numbered citations are taken from it. Moreover, if this was the 
difference between the editions of Aristophanes and Aristarchus in the case 
of Alcaeus, one is left wondering how it was that, if there were both subject 
and metre editions of Sappho current in Hephaestion’s time, this difference in 
the use of the asterisk was found, as he clearly implies, only in Alcaeus. It 
seems to me that we have these alternatives: either we must merely conclude 
that there were both kinds of edition of both poets current in the later 
antiquity, leaving it undecided whether in either or both cases one of these 
was Aristophanic and the other Aristarchean; or we must read instead of 
émt 6€ tav ’AXxaiov, émt S& todTwy, thus including Sappho and Anacreon. If 
we adopt the latter alternative, it is easy to explain trav ’AXxaiov as a mistaken 
gloss on tovrwy, and we may then conclude that of each of the three poets 
there was the Aristophanic edition arranged by subject and the Aristarchean 
by metre. One naturally hesitates to support a theory by such an emendation. 
I would add here, however, one more consideration depending on these three 
points: first, as we know from Ox. Pap. 1231, the last poem in Book I. of the 
metrical edition was an epithalamium; secondly, Ox. Pap. 1232, also an 
epithalamium, was the last of a collection entitled Yadods pédn, yet formed 
part of Book II. in the edition used, as a citation tells us, by Athenaeus, and, 
to judge by the metre, by Hephaestion; and, thirdly, that the lines 


lal lal 4 / \ 
Trvuxela patep otros Stvapar xpéxnv tov tortor 


TO0w Saperca Traidos Bpadivw 6.’ ’Adpodirar, 


conceivably from an epithalamium, are quoted by Hephaestion as coming from 
Samrdwo—according to the MS. variants—éi tis tod EBdouov, emi te Tod 
EBSomov, él rhs EBSomov, or ert Tod EBSdpov, plausibly emended by Bergk into 
émt tédouvs Tod éBdduov. Now if in the metrically arranged edition the last 
poems of Book I., of Book II., and of Book VII. were all epithalamia, and 
that edition arranged by metre was made out of an earlier edition arranged by 
subject (exemplified by Ox. Pap. 1232) in which the Book of Epithalamia came 
last—as it well might, being the choral work of a mainly monodic poet—the 
position of the epithalamia in the newer metrically-arranged edition is just 
what one would expect. The arranger in compiling his Book I. would go 
through the old subject edition transcribing every poem in the ‘Sapphic’ 
metre and reach the last Book, the Epithalamia, last; and the same with 
Book II. and the fourteen-syllable, Book III. and the sixteen-syllable, and so 
on. If there were epithalamia in the metre of the particular Book he was 
compiling, they would naturally come last every time. 
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However we may decide the edition of Aristophanes of Byzantium to 
have been arranged, the arrangement of the edition he inherited from the 
Athenian age is another question, or at any rate a separate part of the same 
question. What was the form of the edition of Sappho known to Herodotus,} 
who says that when Charaxus returned to Mytilene after ransoming the 
notorious Doricha, Sappho év mérei moddXa KaTtexeptouncé piv ? to Aristotle,” 
who quotes Sappho’s reply to Alcaeus’ love-letter? to the writers of Attic 
comedy,? who put Sappho in their plays? to Chamaeleon of Pontus,* who 
wrote a treatise rep) Samdods ? to Theocritus, who wrote a poem® in Sappho’s 
metre and dialect to a lady who lived at Miletus? In view of the vase- 
fragment and all the probabilities of the case, it must, I think, have been 
arranged by subject. It is not likely to have been rearranged before 
Alexandrine times, and a poet does not arrange his own works by metre. 
Another thing is the alphabet employed in it. I should hesitate to conclude 
from an artist’s picture drawn in an age when books were apparently looked 
upon not so much as a «rua ets alet, but as a means used by the school- 
master, the music-teacher, the prize-poem reciter and the play-actor, as it were 
to get up their parts, that the edition of Sappho known in fifth-century Athens 
was written in the Ionic alphabet. The artist drew probably from memory, 
and was doubtless his own ‘metagrammatist.’ The lack of early Aeolic 
inscriptions makes it unwise to dogmatize on the nature of the alphabet used 
by Sappho herself. But the certain traces of a written digamma even in the 
Alexandrine texts, in contrast with its entire absence from the Alexandrine 
Homer, makes it almost certain that Sappho employed this letter; and the 
form dwvyvte for divvevte found in a good MS. of the first great Ode® may 
perhaps be ascribed, as Herzog (p. 75) ascribes it, to mistaken Umschrift of E 
in the last decade of the fifth century, when after long delay ‘owing to the 
war’ the decree of Archinus ordered rods ypappatuotas madevew THv lovixnv 
ypampateKyny.” 

There is one more point, and to me it is more important than many 
I have raised above. In our vase-picture Sappho, the lyric poetess, is repre- 
sented not as singing to a lyre, or even as singing from a book—and people do 
sing from books on these vases*—but as reading from a book. You may take 
it, if you like, that it indicates that Sappho was no longer sung. But this is 
not likely. She was sung in the time of Solon,® she was sung in the time of 
Gellius.’? Does it not rather mean that the greater part of her monodic poetry 
was not sung because, like most of Horace’s, it was never intended to be 
sung? Did she sing her propemptikon—her offer of reconciliation —to 
Charaxus (Ox. Pap. 7), her love-letter which we call the Ode to Aphrodite 
(fr. 1)? her reply to Alcaeus’ offer of love (28)? her description, addressed to 


£2; 135. * Rhet, 1.0. 7 Sch, Vat. in Dion. Thr. Gram, Gr. 3. 183. 17. 

3 E.g. Ath. 10, 450e, 13. 572¢, 8. 339C¢, 8 E.g. Collignon, Cat. des Vases @’Athénes, 1553 
13. 599d. (Birt, /.c., p. 142). 

4 Ath, 13. 599C¢. 5 28, 9 Ael. ap. Stob. Flor. 2. 29. 58. 


8 Piccolomini, Hermes, 1892, 1. 10 Noct. 19. 9. 4. 
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Atthis, of their parting, and how ‘you’ said this and ‘1’ said that ? (Berl. Fr. 
C.R. 1909, p. 100)? No; a large part of Sappho’s monodic poetry consisted 
undoubtedly of letters, and the view which regards such an employment of 
poesy as the development of a more sophisticated age must, like other views 
founded on a belief that high culture is incompatible with a simple stage 
of material civilization, be reconsidered in the light of common-sense. One 
cannot, of course, press indications derived from lines taken apart from their 
context, but it occurs to me as possible that when Sappho said (fr. 45) 


Aye Sta yéXuvvd pot 
dovderad Te yiryveo [sic lege], 


she meant ¢dwvdecoa more literally than it is generally taken and yéduvva less ; 
in short, that she meant ‘let me now write to be read or said what I have 
hitherto written to be sung.’ But this is mere speculation. 

To anticipate a possible objection, just one word more. The letters, 
it may be said, may well have been written on wax-tablets or the like; 
so too the choral songs, cf. Pindar’s mrvyas tuvwv, Ol. I. 105, which may 
well be the acting-copy, so to speak, containing both words and music, 
such as doubtless formed the basis of the schoolmasters’ and lyre-players’ 
editions used at Athens in the latter half of the fifth century. But what 
about Sappho’s Book, or rather Books, of collected poems? Does not 
the theory of Sappho’s self-editorship involve the existence at Mytilene of 
a more suitable material? and whereas Sappho’s banishment to Sicily—the 
only dated event in her life—was in 598 or thereabouts, was not Egypt first 
thrown open to Greek traders by Amasis, who came to the throne only in 
570? Supposing for the moment that there was no Greek Naucratis till 570, 
and that Amasis’ assigning of Naucratis to the Greek traders as their recognized 
colony and emporium was in fact the founding not only of the Greek city but 
of Greek trade with Egypt—both of which are doubtful,?—Sappho must have 
lived for two or three years, at least, after that event ; for her brother’s trading 
in wine between Mytilene and Egypt is plainly associated by Herodotus with 
Naucratis; and she may have lived ten or fifteen years more without qualifying 
for a place with Anacreon, Simonides, and Stesichorus in Lucian’s tract on 
Longevity. So that if her final collection was made—as on this supposition it 
must have been to include the Charaxus poems—some years after 570, for 
that, at any rate, she would have been able to procure papyrus. But it may 
well be that Amasis’ ‘ founding’ of Naucratis was partly due to a desire to 
compensate foreign traders—Herodotus calls him ¢vAé\Aqnv—for his removal of 
Psammetichus’ Ionian and Carian settlers from near Bubastis on the Pelusian 
Nile—where Herodotus could still see the ruins of their houses and the 
windlasses for drawing up their ships—to protect him against his fellow- 

1 Marm. Par. 36. Naukratis, i. p. 4, ii. p. 72; D. G. Hogarth, 


2 See Hat. 2. 135, 154, 178. J.H.S. 1905, p. 106, 
3 See Flinders Petrie and E, A. Gardner, 
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countrymen at Memphis. If so, there was trade between Greece and Egypt 
at least twenty years before 570." In any case, there were other trade-routes 
besides the direct sea voyage; and we know that papyrus-rolls were exported 
from Egypt to the Phoenician port called—significantly—by the Greeks 
Byblos, as early as the twelfth century before Christ.2 It is worth noting, too, 
that Herodotus tells us* that the Ionians had from ancient times called 
papyrus-rolls (8vBAoz) by the name of dupPépax ‘ because once during a shortage 
of papyrus-rolls they used the skins of goats and sheep.’ From which we may 
fairly gather that papyrus had only a century or so after Sappho’s time so 
long ousted its undoubted predecessor parchment that the days when parch- 
ment was the usual writing material had been entirely forgotten. 

Such is my case. It will be seen that it rests rather on rexunpra than on 
paptuptiat, but for this I must be forgiven. In dealing with Greek lyric poetry, 
Texunpea, unfortunately, are almost all that we have. It remains for me to 
record my thanks to Mr. A. J. B. Wace, Dr. Leonardos, Mr. A. B. Cook, 
Mr. R. D. Hicks, and Mr. E. M. W. Tillyard. 

J. M. Epmonps. 
CAMBRIDGE, 


1 According to Strabo (801) there was appar- that of Herodotus. 
ently an intermediate stage in the migration, 2 Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 4. 284. 
Naukratis itself, but his account differs from 35. 58. 


Punt O'S) SIMILE OF LIGHT. 
(Continued.) 


PARE si, 
aoe ALLEGORY OF THE CAVE. 


‘ He led a wretched life, unto himself unknowne.’—Faery Queen. 
‘Quid? talpam num desiderare lumen <cnon> putas ?—CICERO. 


THE first part of this paper argued that the traditional application of the 
Cave to the Line was not intended by Plato, and led to a misunderstanding of 
both similes. The Cave, it was said, is attached to the simile of the Sun and 
the Line by the visible region outside the cave, which is a reintegration of the 
symbolism of sun, originals and images in the sunlight, and the new system of 
objects inside the cave is compared and contrasted with the natural objects in 
the visible outside. As we know that the natural symbolism illustrates the 
Platonic education, our main task in this paper will be to find the meaning of 
the cave, untrammelled by the associations of the lower line. 


A. The Human @cwpia. 
Bd. wept rod paxel vav Sjta; Di. wept dvov cxids. 

1. The Cave is avowedly an allegory of human nature.? It begins by 
describing a state (7a0os) which symbolizes want of education (drasdevaia), 
and the plot turns on the possibility of leading men in that state to the 
contemplation of the Good, and then persuading or compelling them to return 
among men who have never seen the Good. It illustrates the journey of the 
soul to the vonrds tomos (517b). We shall have to ask what does the cave 
signify, in what condition are the prisoners, and what is the ‘loosening and 
healing’ that the prisoners undergo. I may anticipate the result of our 
discussion by saying that the allegory is not framed to exhibit how opinion 
mounts by a graduated ladder to knowledge. It is not even primarily concerned 
with the relation of the sensible to the intelligible, and throws little light, for 
good or bad, on Plato’s supposed inability to connect the two. The allegory 
is exactly what he declares it to be, a study of our nature with regard to 
matoela and arraidevoia. 

But dzaidevoia is not a mere privation, the primitive or naive level of 
experience that education is destined to transcend by natural means. That 
would make the question about the possibility of philosophy absurdly simple. 

1 514a I, 51548 5. has obscured it, 
2 See, e.g., 492e. This part of Book VI. is As in the first paper, Sun, Cave, and Line are 


the most valuable commentary on the Cave, used for the similes, and sum, line, cave for the 
although the application of the Cave to the line objects themselves, 
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’Amaidevola is the education that suits the cave, though Plato will not allow 
it the name.! It is a positive and perverted state, a psychical disposition with 
its own apparently adequate satisfactions, which successfully rivals the claims 
of philosophy to rule the destiny of men. The cave-system in all its parts 
tends to foster and maintain this disposition, and Plato conceives the struggle 
between the two rival impulses to be as eternal as human nature (see VIII. 
and IX.). 

Let us begin with the cave as a whole. If the mature of the visible is 
such that the eye is led to its ruler, the sun, the purpose of the cave seems to 
be to keep the prisoners engrossed with the shadows. I say the purpose, 
because all the signs point to its being contrived by human minds for human 
ends. The bonds that hold the prisoners fast and the shadows that enchain 
their interest, so that fetters become unnoticed, are devised by men. Equally 
the wall, the puppets, and the fire, are artificial things, serving the ends of the 
showmen. The cave, in fact, is arranged like the galanty-show of our grand- 
fathers.2. It seems an entertainment, but is a prison, and whether the inmates 
will or not, their whole world is the shadow-play. The fire-system may then, 
like a galanty-show, be defined in terms of the shadows that it is its sole object 
to produce; and its purpose seems to be to absorb the prisoners so that they 
are unaware of the Gewpia outside, and are, indeed, turned away from it. The 
cave, therefore, seems contrived to make the shadows compete with the fairer 
spectacle that leads to the sun. Since it is managed by men, it may fitly 
represent an institution, but is hardly adequate to symbolize nature, as some 
think. In a word: the puppet-show rather suggests Vanity Fair than the 
Cosmos. 

It is useless to gloss over the all but impassable barrier between the cave 
and the upper region, as defenders of the view that the allegory depicts a 
natural progression are wont to do.* *Kovti 6’ ov« evéEodor, like Hades. But 
the inmates of this place do not even desire to leave their prison ;® for they 
know no better life. The whole cave is ‘a little glooming light, much like a 
shade,’ and Plato takes pains to emphasize the confusion of men passing from 
the darkness to the light outside, or from light to darkness, and the need for 
habituation before they can see at all.” It would be absurd to represent the 
philosopher, who has seen all things in the light of the Good, as blinded and 
useless when he enters the world of sense, particularly if he must educate the 
prisoners by means of objects in that world. But if the cave, as Plato draws 
it, is in some sense unnatural, then we can understand the double confusion 
of those entering or leaving it. The two systems, I contend, carry the mind 
in two divergent directions by their intrinsic structure. 


1 See especially 492e and 493a-c. 3 518d, odk dps 5é rerpaupévy obdé Bdérovrs of 
2 *A shadow-pantomime produced by throw- @de: 519b 5. 
ing shadows of miniature figures on a wall or * ‘The gradual ascent,’ Shorey, loc. cit., p. 238, 
screen’(O.E.D.), There is,sofarasI know,no Adam on 532b. 
earlier description of the shadow-play, as distin- 5 Persae, 688. 6 srsd. 


guished from the puppet-play, in Europe. 7 516a, 517a, and see below, 
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Plato does not leave the nature of the divergence in doubt. 
of the cave are human, and those outside in the sun are divine.} 
use the important passage in 532b to elucidate the distinction. 

That summary of the allegory contrasts the davtdcwata Geta in the sun- 
light with the shadows thrown by the fire, and it is evident that the light 
which casts them gives the images their value. It is not enough to say, on 
the analogy of Sophist 266c-e,? that the ‘illusions and reflections of nature are 
divine as compared with those produced by the hand and tongue of man.’ 
The divine reflections are not illusions: they are symbols. In Plato @evov 
means the higher range of man’s activities and their objects, in which his 
divine nature is manifested. Thus the study of mathematics, which is sym- 
bolized by the ‘divine shadows,’ is an exercise of this divine power, and it is 
by contemplation of the vonrov in mathematics and dialectic® that man himself 
becomes @etos. We must, in fact, interpret the shadows by the light that casts 
them, and bear in mind what that light means. On the other hand, the 
‘human’ activities of the cave must be taken in antithesis to the divine 
activities outside. The propaedeutic cannot be carried on in the gloom of the 
cave, nor can Nature be represented by the artificial instruments of illusion. 
Let us then see what the human Gewpia can be. 

In 533b Plato distinguishes the mathematical réyvaz, which give a hold 
on Being, from the various arts which are turned towards the opinions and destres 
of men, or towards becomings and compositions, or towards the tending of 
growing and composite things. All the latter serve human ends,‘ but the first 
of them requires our special attention, for it is pre-eminently the art fostered 
by the cave, the art that turns men away from Being. The cave glorifies a 
human réyvy with its special end, and that réyvn creates a habit of mind and 
a life incompatible with the best life. Such a life is not simply the life of 
opinion, though it excludes knowledge, nor is it merely the practical as 
opposed to the theoretical life. We must turn to Plato’s psychology to 
understand the character that it stamps on men’s souls. 

His original analysis of the soul discovered three main tendencies, each of 
which found its outlet in the ideal state. But with the central books the 
enquiry deepens and becomes more concrete. The philosophic nature, which 
was defined as the nature fit to rule, is now seen to have as its objects the 


The sights 
We may 


1 517d, dd Oeiwy Oewpidv érl ra dvOpwrea. 
Cf, 518a, éx gwrds els oxdros. 

2 The classification in the Sofhist is only 
superficially like this one, because it does no 
more than distinguish between what man makes 
and what God makes. But thisis a piece of sym- 
bolism, and must be interpreted in accordance 
with the requirements of the symbolism. In the 
Sophist fire and sun and shadows are all alike 
made by God; but this can have no bearing at 
all on a simile which turns upon the distinction 
between fire and sun, between one set of shadows 
and the other, 


3 In the Epinomis (ggod) a distinction is drawn 
between the art of land-surveying and pure 
geometry, similar to that which is made in the 
propaedeutic between the disciplines that lead 
to Being and the arts that are merely useful: 
8 6H Cadua ovK dvOpwmivov adda vyeyovds Getov, K.T.r. 
For the utilitarian arts as serving the dy@pwrwwos 
Bios in the narrow sense see Xenophon, Mem. 
IV. 7, 2. See also 500c, Gelw 61) kal kooply 6 ye 
pirocogos buhay Kocpids Te Kal Delos els TO Suvardv 
dvOpwHmr@m ylyverat. See 500e, Oelw mapadelyuart ; 
518e (an important passage), 589d. 

4 Eg. Soph. 2194. 
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forms and the Good. Now in the unregenerate state the life of philosophy has 
fallen quite apart from the practical and political life, and its votaries are 
despised and persecuted. This is not all. Such a state perverts the best 
natures, which are fit for philosophy, by the praise and blame of the assemblies 
and law-courts.! In other words, the soil does not allow the plants that grow 
in it to develop their proper virtues ;? to @vAdTiwov is cherished at the expense 
of 7d didocodov.. On the other hand, 6 Oetos Kat xocptos Prddcodos, intent on 
an eternal order, will not turn eis dv@pémewv mpaypateias.® So the actual state 
not only does not allow for the natural division of labour, but causes an 
absolute perversion of function. The few philosophers have no function, and 
the majority are warped‘ by their surroundings and seek a human good. This 
is what the cave, as first described, attempts to depict, and this great cleft 
must be overcome to found a KaAXiTonls. 

In the first place the allegory contrasts two ‘lives,’ that of theory and 
that of politics.© The highest end of the latter is the honours that the cave 
can give.® If the prisoners remain in the cave, or are not rescued when they 
are young, they will never know a higher Good. Their prize is teu, and they 
strive for it like the competitors at Olympia, from whom Pythagoras drew his 
parable of the three lives.’ This system of rewards engenders a wisdom of its 
own, which is no more than a technique of affairs,® but it is all that the cave 
seems to need. It is in this sense that the cave is a place of d0&a. As the end 
is not the form of the Good, but a human good (520d 1) dimly groped after, 
knowledge is excluded, and a human réyvy takes its place. 

The famous allusion to Achilles’ expression of loathing at the world of the 
dead then comes to its own.® It does not simply mean that the life of opinion 
is like Hades, but that the sacrifice of knowledge and the Good is a high price 
to pay for the life of dirotipia. Plato suggests the point with unmatched 
felicity. Achilles in Homer answers Odysseus’ soothing words : 


/ a 
mpl wev yap oe Lwov ETLopev ica Oeoiow 
A a / 
"Apyetor, viv avTe meya KPaTEELS vEeKvecow 
r) 
év0dS édv+ TO un Te Oavov akayilev, ’AyirAred. 


485 


1 492b-c, 493d; cf. 516c, tiual d& kal érauor. d6€a [scil., rium] kal Adda word dyad (Gorgias, 


2 ggid. 486c]. giroriyuta is also pidoukla, Rep. 516€ 9, 
3 soob-c, 492c. Cf. 517¢, ra rev dvOpdhrwy 51708, 5214. See especially 520c: ws viv ai roddal 
™ PATTELW. [rérers] 7d oKtayaxotvTwy te mpds ddd#dous Kal 
* 490e, 49IC. oraciafovrwy wept Tod apxety olkodyrat, ws peyddou 
5 Blow... 518a 7, éx paveporépov Blov fovea  Tivds ayaod dvros. 
(cf. b 2) ; 520e 4, ef wedv Blov é£eupjoers dpuelvw Tod 7 See Aristotle, Fr. 58 (Rose), for an applica- 


dpxeiv ; 521b, “Exes ody Blov &ddov Twa ToXi- 
TLKOY ApXOyY Karappovodyta i rdv THs aA Oc- 
vis pidocogplas; bg, rsmds GAdas xal Blov 
duelvw TOD TOXLTLKOD. 

§ Timal. .. 516c 8, 519d 6, 521b4Q, 540d 5. 
The philosopher : knows other honours and a 
better ‘‘ life,” but men like Kallikles believe that 
there is but one life’: {dv ovk édéyxovras 
Gvdpas Ta wukpd rabra, add’ ols éorw Kal Blos Kal 


tion of the figure of dewpla. 

8 See 491-3, especially 493b: cogiav re 
kahéoeev kal ws TEXY NY GvoTHodmeEVos, K.T.r., and 
493d, comparing 516c, rijs éxe? coplas. 

9 516d ; Odyssey, XI. 489. 

10 516e, ’kelvd Te dokdfew Kai éxelvws fav... Lav 
éxelvws (¢v is the verb of Bios), This phrase too, 
be it noted, is the equivalent of riuwwuévous re Kal 
évOuvacrevovras, 
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The full bitterness of his reply lies in the line that Plato deliberately para- 
phrases: I would rather be a bondsman among the living 


x in im 
H Tacw vexverot KaTapOipéevoiclwy GYVATOELY. 


Why did Plato substitute for this the heightened phrase tipwpévous nal évdvva- 
otevovtas? To any lover of tragedy it would convey a second reminder that 
the glories of our blood and state are shadows. ’Evduvacrevesy is an Aeschy- 
lean word, spoken by the shade of another king, Darius, as he revisits the scene 
of his former power : 


duos 8° éxetvors [scil. rots kata yOovos Oeois] évduvactevoas éya Hxw (Persae, 691). 


With such art does Plato suggest that the cave-dweller is ‘a hunter of Shadows, 
himself a shade.’ The Homeric lines seem to have become almost proverbial 
for the vanity of ¢uroTiwia; for we meet them again in Chrysostom’s dialogue 
of Diogenes and Alexander about kingship (De Regno, IV. 50, cf. 52). 

Before we touch the vital point, the release of the prisoners, let me state 
the implications of the accepted view, and of that which I propose to substitute 
for it. The former conceives the allegory to relate the sensible to the intelligible. 
The state of the prisoners is merely opinion, which can be transformed into 
knowledge by a gradual critical process leading from the concrete to the ideal. 
Corresponding to these psychical stages, which are diversely explained, are 
grades of objects leading to the Good, although the upper and the lower parts 
are imperfectly joined. But this merely betrays Plato’s usual embarrassment 
about the relation of the two worlds. We may call this the progression or 
ladder theory.” 

Now this is not an interpretation of the Cave, but a misinterpretation of 
the quadripartite Line. We must no more seek for a classification of the 
grades of perception or opinion in the cave than for ‘ any thing concerning the 
sea, and the dominion thereof’ in Domesday Book.® There is no gradual and 
decorous initiation step by step, but the violent conversion of a soul well-nigh 
lost in the City of Destruction. The psychological view now suggested does 
justice to the dualism of the two systems, and regards the cave, with all its 
machinery, as focussed upon the shadows. These make the prisoners turn the 
wrong way (518d) and look where they can never find the Good. It seems to 
follow that the machinery, whatever it may mean, is an instrument for produc- 
ing shadows, not a series of steps to the Good. | 


1 T wish to suggest a not unlikely meaning 
for another allusion to Hades. Those who are 
rescued from the cave are compared to men 
raised from Hades to the gods (521c), The 
names of some who did so ascend are collected 
by Adam ; but, so far as Plato had any definite 
figure in mind, is not Pollux (or rather Castor) 
appropriate for the very reason that leads Adam 
_to exclude him? Castor’s life above was inter- 
mittent—* si fratrem Pollux alterna morte rede- 
mit’—and he owed it to the self-sacrifice of 


Pollux. Each took his turn below. But the 
prisoners in their Hades can only be rescued by 
men who sacrifice the divine life for the time, 
and they must themselves take their turn in the 
cave. Cf. 520c, xataBaréov ofy év péper, 520d, 
év pépet, 540b, ray dé 7d pépos xy. The plot 
involves a kardBaos and dvd@aors by turns, 

2 Olympiodorus, In Phaedonem, to1, 11 (Nor- 
Win): Baduol ris ddnOelas. 

3 Pepys's Diary, December 21, 1661. 
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Then the two @Gewpia:, turning the soul in divergent directions and to 
conflicting goods, are connected with the actual cleft between the lives of 
politics and philosophy described in Book VI. They seem to represent the 
choice between ¢iro7iuia and dirocodia, between the avOpemwos Bios and the 
divine life. We may even hazard a conjecture about the material from which 
Plato drew his figure. Pythagoras’ apologue of the three ways of life was a 
figure of the Olympic games. The spectators were compared to those who 
lived a life of contemplation, and this had a specific reference to the QJewpia of 
the heavens. This perhaps suggested the @ewpia outside the cave, and equally 
the literal sense of Oewpia at a play or wavyyupis is figured within the cave. It 
will be remembered that in Book V. Plato called the lover of sights, as opposed 
to the Gurdcogos, a furoGeduwv (Aristotle’s dsAoPéwpos), and here the metaphor 
is expanded into an allegory. But fused with this image there is even an older 
figure, that of Hesiod, who first described the two ways—the one smooth, the 
other rough and steep at the first." This fusion is implied in the very title of 
the Pythagorean apologue (600b), and plays its part in the conventional 
imagery at the beginning of Parmenides’ poem, not to speak of the parable of 
Prodikos. But this allegory represents less a parting of the ways than the 
difficult effort to compel those who have turned the wrong way to enter upon 
a better road. 

The cave, then, is no antechamber to the visible region; it is intended to 
be self-contained. Nor is the shadow-play enacted in the vast theatre of the - 
Cosmos. It is but a trivial @avwarorovia,* framed by men, not gods. This 
allegory is no myth. Its true parallel is less the rich underworld of Virgil than — 
the hole where Odysseus saw his friends and foes, who once were strong and ~ 
now are impotent. Here men sit with ‘ twilight eyes,’ guessing at mysteries | 
that are only the mysteries of riddles. If the redeemer comes, he speaks a 
language that they do not understand. Like the Roman at Tomi, he 
might say : 

Barbarus hic ego sum qui non intellegor ulli. 


So the allegory, in this setting of darkness competing with light, resolves itself 
into an ayov, where, as in a comedy, two opposing principles contend for the” 
mastery. But this d/casos Aoyos is armed with the weapons of science. Cana | 
man who knows the Good rescue some from the temptations of psAoTipia 2 
Plato has scoured the two principles for judgment as if they were statues. In 
Book IV. he exhibited 7d ¢uAdcodoy as a disposition opposed to To Gupeciote 
Book VI. sets forth the temptations that beset ca 


: 


and 70 émiOupyrteKov.® 


1 Works and Days, 287. For traces in our 


2 For @avuarorola as a metaphor for some ‘ 
simile see 532e€: womep 6600 dvdravia... Kal 


trifling pursuit, see Isocrates’ attack on the 


TéXos Tis Topelas ; 515€, did Tpaxelas THs dvaBdoews 
(cf. Hesiod, 291); 517b 4, 5; 521 ; 531; 533b 3, 
c7. See also Part I, p. 146, n, 2. 

For the applicability of the metaphor of @earat 
to politicians see Cleon’s speech in Thucydides, 
i121, 38: 


cosmologists in Antidosis, 269. The galanty-show 


is a natural image for the vanity of ¢udoripmla. 
See The Dynasts, II. v., viii. (on Napoleon’s 
marriage): ‘All day have they been waiting for 
their galanty-show.’ 

3 See Stocks, Mind, April, 1915. 
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young in the life of politics and the incompatibility of the two lives in the 
existing state. Books VIII. and IX. describe the gradual encroachment of 
the dirdpyos and ¢gAdtiuos upon the philosopher, and then—‘if gold ruste 
what shal iren do ?’—the long decline to the monstrous perversions of the 
tyrant. This struggle between the philosopher and the lower dispositions is 
dramatized in the Cave at its sharpest, in the effort to found and maintain a 
Kallipolis.t | He must make them break with their nocturnal way. Some are 
warped too greatly ; but some, if caught young enough, may be rescued. For 
the sunlight is the natural medium for the eye. 

2. The prisoners, says Socrates, are ‘like us.’2. It is necessary to emphasize 
the bonds and their warping effect, because it is usually assumed that the 
prisoners are simply naive, practising, some of them, the ‘ good etxacia. But 
Plato uses every device of language to suggest that they are kept in a state of 
illusion and are warped by it. This is why the dyév is a real struggle. The 
phrase ‘like us’ must be made taken a little more specifically than of the 
“human race at large.’ May we not connect it with a dominant idea in 
the Republic, that men are made like the men they live among and the com- 
munity to which they belong? Book VII., having argued that it is not 
impossible to create the ideal state, closes the discussion mepi te ths méXews 
Tav7ns Kal Tod Opotov tav’Tyn dvdpds, and the two following books trace the 
connexion of constitution and character. The pressure that moulds citizens 
after one model has been described in VI., where praise and blame and even 
penalties are said to corrupt the best natures in democracy. In the words of 
the Gorgias, their neighbours require them to become avTopua@s <opmoious> 
TovTas (sc. TH Sum, 513b). This pressure I take to be symbolized by the 
whole machinery of the cave: the prisoners are in the power of an engine 
devised to corrupt the ingenuous mind. The citizens are made all alike, and 
the speaker, with mournful irony, suggests that these captives in their bonds 
are like himself and his fellow-citizens.4 

In a drama—and that is what the prisoners seem to see and hear—the 
play is the thing.’ We may therefore ignore for the moment the mechanism 


1 519C: quérepov Oh epyov . . . Tav olKicTay. and its inhabitants. If any particular place sug- 


2 515a 5. 

3 Cf. 495d: iro 6¢ trav rexvdy re Kat Syu- 
oupyiwy wWorep TA THMATA AEAWByYTaAL, otrw Kal Tas 
Wuxas ouvyKekAacuévot, K.T.X.3 535d 9: mpds adH- 
Gecay ... dvadmnpov wuxjv. Plato suggests 
that the réxva of the cave produce Bdvavon 
(495e, 522b). See the list of POopal ris Wuxijs in 
p. 491 of Book VI. The best illustration of the 
figure of the bonds is Theaetetus, 173a-b. For an 
ayy that failed compare Plutarch’s story about 
the calling in of Plato for the younger Dionysius: 
OtahehwBnuévov dmrardevola kal cuvrerpiupévov 
70 RO0s (Dion, c. X.). 

4 The terrestrial cavern of Empedokles and 
the myth of the Phaedo have given plausibility to 
the identification of this Hades with the earth 


gested the cave to Plato, it would seem to be the 
cave of Vari on Hymettus, which corresponds in 
all essential points to the description in the text, 
See Wright, Harvard Studies in Class. Philology, 
XVII. 

5 It is important to observe from 515a-c that 
the shadow-play is the prisoners’ whole world. 
Four questions are asked to emphasize this con- 
finement in one plane, so to speak. (1z) What 
do they see of themselves and of each other? 
The shadows. (2) And of the puppets? The 
shadows. Following Proclus, some modern 
writers have supposed that there are two kinds of 
shadows, those of the puppets and those of the 
prisoners. But c2 shows that this is not so: 
indeed it is manifest that the intrusion of large 
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which produces it; indeed the prisoners are unaware of it, so complete is their 
illusion. The shadow-play therefore seems to be the whole experience of 
citizens who have chosen a lower Good than the supreme Good, and will 
include their politics, law, poetry, ethical and social standards, their science 
and philosophy, at best such as the tinker’s apprentice can give them. It will, 
in short, provide an ‘ education’ in which the many set the standard (492e), 
and will have all the téyvaz except that which leads to Being.* As they cannot 
give an account of their shadows, they are reduced to sharp-witted guessing at 
what comes next, and the prize goes to the best guesser. Such a condition 
seems to be hopeless because it is self-complete. As in an exciting play, the 
prisoners are satisfied to anticipate the sequel. They have no windows open 
to a larger world. 

Plato has thus depicted certain dispositions hardening into a ‘life.’ The 
levels at which that life may be lived are described in Books VIII. and IX. 


Can the best be rescued in time ? 


immobile shadows upon the moving show would 
spoil the illusion—an accident that we have all 
seen ata lantern entertainment. I take it that 
they are seated well below the line of the firelight 
(cf. 514b 2 and 4, and see Mr. Wright’s plan of 
the cave of Vari), The point surely is that 
(1) the prisoners see even of themselves only 
what is presented to them by the showmen, and 
(2) that they can’t tell the source of their illusion 
because it is behind them. 

With (3) we come to a crux. The reading 
of ADM is: ef ody diadéyeoOae ofol r’ elev pds 
adAnAous, ov Taira (radra AFM) typ av 7a wapdvra 
avrovs voulvew dvoudgev dmrep dpwev; F omits 
évoudgev ; Iamblichus omits voultew and reads 
dvra for mapéyta; Burnet’s text reads gvra and 
omits dvoudfew. I venture to state a case for the 
text as I have written it above. The prisoners 
are ‘in blinkers’; they only see what is before 
them and they do not see each other. Well, 
if they talk, to whom do they think they are 
talking? To the shadows, for it is the show 
that they imagine to be themselves and others, 
The four questions seem to be about particulars, 
and lead up to the general conclusion in 515¢. 
Translate ‘If then they were able to talk to 
each other, do you not think that they would 
consider they were addressing those objects 
before them, the objects they saw?’ This re- 
verses an interpretation of Mr. R. G, Bury's 
(C.R., 1903, p. 296). He considers that the 
shadows seem to address the prisoners, But 
this view depends on the supposition that the 
two previous questions deal with two kinds of 
shadows, and that the second pair of questions 
by reason of symmetry parallels the first pair. 
But since Plato writes ‘if they could talk’ the 
first question is to whom do they think they are 
talking, not to whom are they listening. Doubt- 
less the second belief is implied, though not 


explicitly stated by Plato. (4) If there is an 
echo, will the prisoners not think that the 
bearers’ voices also come from the shadows ? 

There are thus two parallel groups of ques- 
tions, The first and the third suggest that all 
the prisoners see and hear of themselves comes 
from the screen in front of them. The second 
and fourth show that the mechanism of the 
illusion is unknown to them. In short: what 
they might know of their own plane and of the 
showmen’s plane is referred to the shadows of 
the puppets, Such is the conclusion of 515c: 
Tavrdract 54, Fv & ey, of rovofro otk av &ddo 
Te voplfovev TO GXOES H Tas TOY CKEVATTwY — 
oKLaS. 

Note the force of the interlaced construction : 
Taira... Ta mapdvra .. . dwep dpgev. The 
received zapidvra spoils this. I doubt whether 
Proclus’ riv dpxhy dvra voulfovow (In Rem Publi- — 
cam, I. 293, 20) gives any clue to the reading. It 
seems better to take this phrase as his interpre- 
tation of the summing-up in c1-2 just quoted. 

1 533b 2, cf. 532c 4. The Caveshould be read — 
in the light of the distinction that Plato iscareful — 
to draw at each stage between the arts as they 
serve politics and utilitarian ends and the arts 
that draw to Being. < 

2 516c-d, 519a. Nettleship (on 516d) plausibly ~ 
compares drouavrevopnevp 76 wéddov HEew toelkacla., 
But while e/kacfa means inference from actual — 
evidence to a stable original, the prisoners exer- — 
cise mere political ‘divination’ about the future — 
from their flickering shadows, the originals of © 


which are unknown to them. This mantic art — 


is pure riddle-guessing, not a grade of percep- 
tion, See 493b: cuvovolg re kal xpdvov rpiBq. 
For the sense of ‘groping’ in drowavredecOar 
see 505¢. 

3 See also 519a-b, 5214. 
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3. The prisoners, their hearts ‘ propense to idols,’ desire nothing better than 
the shadow-play : 
Tb nevdd@v pérer poe 


ti & aotépos Bowrtov ; 


The rescue must therefore be made by force, by the ydpis Biasos of a physician 
from without. The dy#y must not be softened into a natural process due to 
some divine chance. Rescue comes from a method of education. 

Since the captive, released but resistant, is made to face the puppets and 
is questioned about them, it is assumed that they must be an integral part of 
the education, and that their bearers help in the process. Plato outlines a 
scheme of mathematics and dialectic, but here is a whole course or courses 
preliminary to the propaedeutic, in which sophists play their part, which 
teaches the neophyte to see Nature as it is, and reveals the character of the sun 
(sc., the fire). The presupposition, derived from an untenable application to 
the Line, is that the cave represents mecessary and successive levels of ex- 
perience. This is to confuse the gaolers with the rescuer, Cerberus with the 
‘star of Lethe.’ 

All such interpretations transform a conflict into an alliance, transmute 
the yonreia into an education.? The rescuer works against the showmen, whose 
bait is the shadow-play, and the turning is not an initiation, but an exposure. 
A comparison.with the Politicus would suggest that the showmen include the 
greatest of sophists—the politicians and rulers, with their accomplices. What 
they show is, not the puppets, but the shadow-play ; what they do not desire 
to show are the puppets. Like the galanty-showman, they desire to maintain 
an illusion. What then is the difference between the two systems—governed 
by the sun and the fire—which the rescuer and the showmen represent ? 

The man who enters the cave is not confused because he is confronted by 
a lower grade of objects of apprehension, a stage through which he must have 
passed if they were necessary and natural antecedents of knowledge. Knowing 
the Good, he cannot understand or value the ends of the cave. But once 
accustomed to the obscurity, he has the advantage that he can ‘place’ the 
counterfeit system in relation to the divine system without. What is the 
difference between them? An image, we saw, tells about its original. To use 
a phrase of Proclus (In Parmendem): there is a natural weraBacus amd Tov 


1 The confusion starts from @gvce in 515c: mimics and jugglers. Cf. Rep. 496a and 4o4e, 


oKbret OH, qv SF éyd, abrayv iow TE Kal lao TwY TE 
Secuady cai Tis dppoctvys, ola Tis dy etn, ef pice 
Toudde cupBaivor adrots. I owe the true rendering 
to Professor Burnet. It is: ef dice rode [scil., 
Miois Te Kal Laois] cupBalvo adrois (dice Todde 
=rTodde Thy dicw). For the healing see Poli- 
ticus, 296b. 

2 The whole tone of the dialogue is decisive 
against the attempt to make the sophists into 
‘purgers’ of the soul, They are like true edu- 
cators as wolves are like dogs (Soph. 231a)— 


also 493a and c, 
3 Rep. 492a 3; Polit. 2g1a-b, 303b-c. 
# See 517d-e and 582 b-c. Compare Mr. Con- 


rad’s Arrow of Gold: ‘I was as much a stranger 


as the most hopeless castaway, stumbling in the 
dark upon a hut of natives and finding them in 
the grip of some situation appertaining to the 
mentalities, prejudices, and problems of an undis- 
covered country—of a country of which he had 
not even had one single clear glimpse before.’ 
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eixovov él Ta Trapadeiywata, and the keen-sighted can trace the connexion. 
But the shadows of the cave are intended to be self-complete and self- 
explanatory. The art of the cave is to tell the coming shadow, not to explain 
When the prisoner is compelled to face the puppets, he is asked 
what they are. If he had, like his rescuer, a knowledge of the natural system 
outside, he would have a standard of comparison. He would see that the fire- 
light is but an obscure and distorting medium compared to the sunlight, that 
the puppets are tiny artificial copies of the originals outside, and that the whole 
system is designed to cast shadows and to make men content with them. 
Knowing none of these things, and unable to see any connexion between the 
tiny puppets and the shadows, he believes that the latter are more real. He 
cannot discriminate ‘the shadows proper to each thing.’! This struggle, in 
which the rescuer uses force and the prisoner unlearns nothing, cannot really 
represent an initiation, cannot be the free and unconstrained avSela prescribed 
in 536e. The so-called ‘conversion to e/éwAa’? has no justification in the text, 
and is conceived to suit the assumption that the lower stages are carried on in 
the cave. There is a forced turning and complete bewilderment, a very 
different thing from philosophic wonder. 

What then are the puppets, which are incomprehensible to the prisoner 
and apparently valueless to the philosopher? It is significant that Plato does 
not trouble to define them. The originals in the visible are seen through their 
images, which are true so far as they go. The puppets are, however, magnified 
and distorted by their shadows, which are cast by a dim light. The shadows 
seem to be real till their originals are exposed as the paltry artefacts they 
are.? Then they are known to be human eZSwda of the real Gewpia in the sun- 
light. Plato’s use of the word e/éwAa for the notions of the sophists has been 
noted by Dr. Shorey; and I agree, with this qualification. They are not a 
stage in the education; their sole end is to cast shadows, to make illusion. 
When one who has been rescued returns to them, he sees, in the words of the 
Sophist, ‘that the things which were great seem small, and the easy difficult.’4 


its cause. 


1 See Part I., p. 145. In 520c Plato means the use of medicinal force throughout. It is the 


that the rescuer will be able to relate the puppet 
to its shadow and to that which it counterfeits ; 
the prisoner can do neither. 

2 The phrase is taken from its context, which 
describes three main stages—the rescue, the 
propaedeutic, and the dialectic (532b). The 
first stage is the ‘loosening from the bonds and 
the turning from the shadows to the puppets and 
the light and: ascent from the cave to the sun,’ 
A careful reading shows that the purpose is to 
change the light. Plato marks the break after 
the first stage by the words xal éxe? (in the sun), 
and by placing the third stage (the originals) 
before the second (their shadows) in order to 
emphasize as strongly as possible the break with 
the cave and the distinction between the two 
kinds of shadows, The mark of the first stage is 


force of a physician to a diseased patient. Then 
in the sunlight the natural and unconstrained 
study of truth can begin as the youth is able 
(536e). For the meaning of the resistance to the 
turning see VI. 494e, 492e. 

3 They are truer, because they are what they 
are, without distortion, not what the shadows 
make them seem to be. 

4 234d. A passage from the lost Aristotelian 
Protrepticus (see Bywater, J. Phil. II. 55) in Ilam- 
blichus’ tract of that name might almost be a 
reminiscence of our passage: I'voiln & dy tis Td 
atrd Kal dd TovTwy, el Oewphoeey br’ adyds Tov 
avOpwreov Blov. evphoe. yap Ta dSoxodyra eivar 
Meyda Tots dvOpémros mavTa byTa cKiaypadlay 
(c. VIII.). Cf.c.X.: adr@v ydp éort Oearhs, 
aN’ o} wt mnuadrwy, andc, XV., end, 
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He now knows that the cave is a yonreta,! and the showmen mimics and 
jugglers. As for the firelight which makes the show possible, we are, I think, 
entitled to call it the light of human opinion. The fire, too, is part of the 
human machinery to produce shadows. 

As the life of the cave disables the prisoner from seeing reality, there is no 
way but to drag him from his surroundings into the light. The chains, the 
steep and hard way up, and the struggle, all typify the resistance of formed 
psychical dispositions and of the institution that has moulded them (494e). 
It is impossible to reduce all this to a sober educational progress, or to take 
any part of the cave as an initiation scene. The initiation is into the sunlight. 

4. Finally, I suggest that any view which tries to find continuity between 
the objects in the cave and those outside, or looks for ‘ complete symmetrical 
quadripartition ’ like that in the Line, and criticizes Plato because it is not 
there, has mistaken the very core of the allegory. The true rhythm of the 
objects is triple—a parallelism of source of light, originals, and images; a dis- 
tinction of divine and human lights, of natural and artificial Qewpiax. We 
must start from this opposition of a ‘ nocturnal day’ with daylight itself, and 
_ give full force to the dy#v. Then it will be found that the continuity is not 
one of objects, but the psychological continuity of a conversion. 

We have now substituted for a theory of levels of reality a political alle- 
gory, based on the Platonic psychology, and connected with the question 
whether it is possible to found the ideal state and illustrating the actual educa- 
tion that Plato proposes. But if this is so, the supposed dualism between 
Becoming and Being vanishes, as in the Line, though for a different reason. 
There is a dualism; but it is between two divergent lives, neither of which 
values the ends of the other: and the one involves remaining in a state of 
opinion, the other needs knowledge. The only solution is to drag some 
votaries of the lower life (if I may apply a noble phrase) ex umbris et 1maginibus 
im veritatem. 

But their rescue is of no avail unless the impulse communicated by the 
sunlight carries them beyond the images of real things to their originals and 
to the sun itself. We must next see how Plato expresses this.? 


B. Prooimion and Nomos. 


olov & év Mapadduvi avAabels ayevetwv 
pévev aydva mpecButépwv. 

1. So far, the moral rather than the intellectual side of the breach with 
the life of the cave has been discussed. The intellectual means of rescue 
are the mathematical studies, and the objects answering to them are the 

1 Soph. 235a; cf. Polit. 291. ‘air that carries health from happy lands’ can- 
2 I may add that it is surely impossible for not be imagined; nor is the dyév consistent with 
any part of the cave to represent the first educa- this view. The problem here is purely to find 


tion. Anything more unlike a region where the an intellectual means of rescue, and the first 
guardians have from childhood breathed the question in the dywy is, ‘ What is it ” 
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davrdcpata Geta in the sunlight. They are so removed from the shadows of 
the cave as to seem at the beginning of a new world. It was necessary to 
represent the avOpwmuvos Bios in a system turned the other way, with bonds 
and obstacles and the recalcitrance of the prisoners themselves to give the 
full effect of the moral break between the old life and the new. But it has 
actually led, by a series of misinterpretations, to a theory of levels of experi- 
ence in the cave and to the vain attempt to smooth over the abrupt severance. 
Once the prisoner is in the sunlight his eye is led from shadows and reflections 
to originals, then to minor lights in the heavens, and lastly to the Good. We 
must now analyze the final summary of the whole simile in order to bring out 
an essential point in Plato’s meaning. Necessarily it has been interpreted in 
accordance with the view previously taken of the three similes. Let us first 
recall the problem of the whole simile. It was said that all men desire the 
Good, but that most seek it blindly. First, its transcendent position was 
illustrated: then in the Line two successive methods of reaching it were 
described. The Cave showed men seeking a lower good because they had no 
knowledge. The intellectual means of their salvation was mathematics. But 
it must be borne in mind that the end is the Good, and that unless it is 
reached, the philosopher king cannot rule, and the Kallipolis cannot be founded 
or maintained. With this in mind we may consider the order of Plato’s 
exposition. 

First he divides off the mathematical réyvas from all others (533b 1). 
This draws a firm line between the arts that are of value for purely human 
purposes—the arts of the cave—and those that draw to Being, the arts of the 
sunlight. Next he shows that even the latter do not take the final step; they 
only place the philosopher on his way. Now this is clearly the place where 
the Line is relevant ; for, if the view taken of it above is right, it had no other 
purpose than to distinguish between the two stages of the intellectual educa- 
tion, and particularly to show the limitations of the propaedeutic. The 
exposition at the end of Book VI., an exposition of methods only, is therefore 
picked up again in the light of the long account of the mathematical sciences 
in 522-31. r 

The mathematical sciences, it is said, are but handmaids (533d); we need 
another name for them, clearer than 8d£a, less clear than knowledge. (He is 
comparing them, be it observed, with the arts that are mpos ddfas avOpeTor, 
etc., on the one hand and with dialectic on the other. With this sentence the 
Line is recalled in order to place &:dvora. The Line ended, it will be remem- 
bered, with the enumeration of four states, which were said to stand to one 


May not zpos 7d dws, which is the keynote of 
the allegory, always mean ‘towards the sun- 
light,’ even in 515c? I take it that the prisoners 
sit in a sudden dip at the bottom of the cave (see 
Wright’s plan of the cave of Vari), but that on 
standing up they might be able to see the wide 
mouth (514a) and the daylight. However that 


may be, mpés 7d dws in 515c and mpds atrd 7rd pds 
in er must mean the same light, as the prisoner 
has not moved in the meantime: airé is used, 
not in contrast to another light, but to the 
puppets. The phrase may suggest initiation, as 
in Clouds, 632; but it must be initiation into 
sunlight, 
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another in a proportion of truth similar to that of their respective objects. 
The much-disputed sentence in 533e 4-5 simply picks up the thread of the 
argument at the point where it was dropped in VI. The new proportion, 
whatever its meaning, thus continues the Line in the light of the long dis- 
cussion of propaedeutic and dialectic. I shall now try to analyze it, noting, 
with Plato, that it is not the words that matter, but the idea. 

He first recalls the four states from the end of VI., and groups them 
under the two states corresponding to the two chief divisions; he then adds 
the objects of the two main states. It will be remembered that the only 
proportion actually drawn in VI. was a proportion of the four states, and that 
its purpose appeared to be to place d:dvora. But here the same purpose has 
just been expressed. In VI., too, he began by giving the ratio that ruled to 
subordinate ratios. Now here he has recalled all the terms that are necessary 
to place the proportion that he wishes to draw, though in different language. 
Then he gives the proportion: kal 671 ovcia mpos yéveow, vonow tpos ddEav, 
Kal Ott vonots mpos Sokav, émiotHuny mpds TiotTw Kal Sidvovay Tpos eixaciav. 
This gives the ruling ratio first in terms of objects, then in terms of states, so 
that the proportion of the four states can be made. Why does Plato wish to 
arrive at this particular proportion ?—for he has no other purpose than to 
arrive at it. If eixacta and wictis were real states, it would be hard to see why 
a plain proportion should be put in that order. But,as our former analysis has 
taught us, he is merely saying that éwrvctyun is certainty, because it can give 
an account of things, and that dsdvola is ‘aenigmatical or specular,’ because 
it cannot.2 This is exactly what we should expect; for the only contention 
here, after the long discussion of the propaedeutic, is that it is insufficient 
if the neophyte does not advance from it through dialectic to the Good. 
In brief: he recalls the four states at the point where the limitations of d:dvora 
are finally stated; after again giving the ground of the proportion, he proceeds 
to make it in an order that is hard to account for except on the assumption 
that his sole purpose is to show the greater clearness of émsornun proper. 

There are thus three states described in the allegory. First, the @vAdtipyoe 
(and indeed all who seek goods other than the supreme Good) have their 
hearts set on the shadow-play : | 


1”“AXN’ 8 ay pdvov Sndo? mpds Thy eEw cadnvela 
Aéyer ev Yuxp (Aéyerr, FM ; déyers, A?), Adam, 
who expels the clause from the text, considers 
tw to be a trace of Stoic influence in an inter- 
polation. But the word is simply a reminiscence 
of 515d 4, which introduces the four raéjpara 
there. “Hécs is of course didvoca, asin 511d. Nor 
can one reject a mutilated text on grounds of 
style. There is, I suggest, no reference to the 
Platonic doctrine of thought as the conversation 
of the soul—that is irrelevant—nor does Plato 
mean that we should be content if the word 
expresses Our meaning clearly. The test of 
caphvea is applied, as in the Line, to the é&s of 
didvorca. The question is, as in the Line, how 
clear is the és in comparison with émorjun. 


Then the proportion that is to determine this is 
at once begun. Does not rpos rhy é&v, when 
combined with cagnvelg, suggest that the other 
term in a comparison has dropped out ? 

2 See Poetics 1457b 16, quoted above, Part I., 
p. 149. There is, I think, no reason why Plato 
should repeat the proportion in terms of the 
objects. All is said when the states are given, 
and it would only be multiplying Adyo to repeat 
the same proportions over again, But it may 
be remarked that if the difference between the 
objects of dudvorn and émiorhuy is not of kind, but 
of limitation, then a proportion of objects would 
involve explanations which would render brevity 
difficult (see Glaucon’s difficulty in 511¢ 4 sqq.). 
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Death in their prison reaches them, 
Unfreed, having seen nothing, still unblest. 


Then there are those who have been dragged to the sunlight and set before 
the shadows of real things. But their study is valuable because it draws them 
to reality. In the cave they were forced to look at shadows only; now they 
have no excuse if they resist the nisus that carries the eye to the head of the 
system. For the end of the conversion is to see the Good. The whole 
allegory turns on the desire of men for the Good, on their perversion in the 
cave, and on the untrammelled advance to the greatest study in the sunlight. 
Any one who has not grasped the Form of the Good and is unable to argue 
through all tests with flying colours cannot know the Good or any other good. 
‘The Good or any other good’: for the last test of the philosopher-king must 
be this power to discriminate between the ends of the cave and the true end. 
This is why the strong words 60a and dreaming are applied to the mathe- 
matician." He dreams in the sunlight; but still he remains among the 
‘beardless company,’ incapable of the man’s work of ruling the Kallipolis, 
because he has not desired ardently enough to be married to Being. With his 
incomparable felicity Plato has echoed here that poem® of Pindar in which 
Epharmostas, after a round of victories (cf. dua mavtov édéyyov), wins 


first the lads’ prize at Marathon and then enters into competition with the 


grown men: 
olov & év Mapabau cvrabels ayevetov 
f 5) n / > 2 id = 
févev adyad@va wTpecBuTtépwv apd’ apyupioecow 
paras S ofupere? SdX@ 
aTT@TL Sapacoats 
fi has 7 A 
SunpxXeTto KvKrov docg Bod 140 
@paios €ov Kal Kadds KaAmOTE TE péEats. 
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1 533b, 534c. It is the same insistence on the 


_ 933 earlier). See Miss Sachs’ dissertation, De Theae- 
limitations of the mathematical disciplines that 


teto Athenienst Mathematico. As Theaetetus died - 


gives its point to the pun in 534d—Glaucon 
would not allow his spiritual children, dddyous 
dvras worep ypaupds, to have control of the 


only in 469, the reference may well be to a 
discovery just made. 
2 Olymp. IX. Cf. 534c: xal dorep év udxyn bcd 


greatest issues as rulers in the city. There is a 
topical allusion to Theaetetus’ doctrine of irra- 
tionals (compare the stress laid on stereometry 


wavTwy érnéyxwv Sretlwy . . . & made 
Toros amTOTre TH Adyw Sramwopevyrat, 
ore avd Td ayabdy pyoecs eidévat, k.T.r. 


ApDENDA.—In Part I, p. 131, 1. 17, and p. 133, l. 29, for a material cause read an 
efficient cause. The immediate reference is to Natorp. In the Postscript for p. 142 
read p. 139. I should like to add that on pp. 141-2 the criticism of Dr. Shorey is 
directed solely at the attempt to establish a parallelism between line and cave. 

In the questioning of the released prisoner by the rescuer, the most helpful 
parallel is perhaps the protreptic discourse in Euthydemus, 278d, ff. There is no 
space to point out the affinities between the allegory and protreptic literature. 
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I. THE ASCLEPIADEAN DISTICH. 


In considering the endings of verses in the Odes of Horace we must take two 
things into account, (i.) the quantity of the final syllable, and (ii.) the presence 
or absence of synaphea or liaison between the verses. Between these there is 
undoubtedly connexion; but they are not interdependent. For example, if 
a verse ends (i.) with a long vowel and a following consonant, or (ii.) with 
a long vowel alone, the next word beginning with a consonant, the ending 
syllable will be long, whether there is synaphea or not. 

We must ask then with regards to the odes of Horace written in the 
Asclepiadean distich the two distinct questions—first, in the scheme of the 
measure as conceived by the poet were the last syllables of its two components, 
the glyconic and the asclepiad, normally short or long or indifferently of either 
quantity ?? and secondly, was synaphea normally held in regard by their 
composer ? 

In considering these questions I shall mark off from the rest, though 
for different reasons, the two odes that stand first in the collection, I. iii. and 
I. xiii., containing respectively 40 and 20 lines. 
268 lines I shall for the present take together. 

These poems include 134 glyconics and the same number of asclepiads. 
In the glyconics of Horace’s predecessor Catullus the end syllable was long, 
and if another verse followed in the same system there was strict synaphea. 
Except in the Asclepiadean distichs, Horace employs the glyconic only at the 
end of a stanza; here synaphea has no place and quantity can only be imper- 
fectly ascertained. We confine ourselves therefore to the Asclepiadean distichs. 
Horace, of course, knew how Catullus had dealt with the end syllable of his 
glyconics. But did he follow him? This cannot be assumed, as he deviates 
from his predecessor in his treatment of the first foot of the glyconic, and 
in other metres also he asserts his independence. 

The possible endings of Latin verses may for our purpose be classified as 
follows : i 


The remainder amounting to 


elsewhere. 


1 A paper read before the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society on February 21, 1921. 

2 This does not mean, of course, that shorts 
and longs will be equally frequent, but that their 
relative frequency at the end of a line will not 
differ appreciably from their relative frequency 


But the point is not material to the 
argument of this paper, which is concerned with 
their comparative frequency in compositions of 
the same kind and, so far as the frequency of 
short and long endings in general is regarded, 
subject to the same conditions. 
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(a) ‘Open’ syllables, ending in a short vowel followed in the next line by © 
an initial consonant; as ‘ milité | coniurata,’ I. xv. 6. 

(b) ‘Closed’ syllables, ending in a short vowel and a single consonant, 
followed by an initial vowel in the next line; as ‘nauibus | Idaeis,’ ib. 1. 

(c) Open syllables ending in a vowel mot short, that is, either a long 
vowel, a diphthong, or a nasal (‘ half-long’) vowel, followed by an initial vowel 
in the next line; as ‘ celerem sequi | Aiacem,’ ib. 18. 

(d) Syllables which whether open or closed are in any case long, including j 
(i.) closed syllables with long vowel followed by consonant; (ii.) open syllables — 
with long vowel followed by an initial consonant in the next line; (iii.) closed ~ 
syllables with short vowel followed by an initial consonant in the next line; — 
in all of which the quantity will not be affected by synaphea. Lastly 
(iv.) instances of (b) and (c) where the first word closes a stanza and synaphea ~ 
cannot take place, as ‘ tuae. | iracunda,’ ib. 32; dedit. | ergo,’ I. xxiv. 4.1 

The figures for the glyconics in the odes in question (I. xix.; xxxvi. 4 
II. ix.; xv.; xix.; xxiv.; xxv.; xxviii. IV. i; iii.) are (@) r (‘te lasciuaus 
Licentia | finitis,’ I. xix. 3), (0) 9, (¢) 4, (d) 120, out of 134. In book IV. there 
are no instances of (b), and there is only one of (c), viz. i. 27 ‘candido | in.’ 
The same ode presents the sole example of elision between the glyconic and — 
the asclepiad, which is a hall-mark of synaphea, 35 ‘cur facunda parum 
decor(o) | inter uerba cadit lingua silentio.’ | 

I have separated (c) from (d) because (c) raises the question of synaphea; ~ 
but so far as the quantity of the final syllable is concerned the (c)s must be © 
reckoned in with the (d)s, as a shortening of the final vowel is in these circum- — 
stances incredible.? | 

There are then in these odes out of 134 final syllables 124 which are q 
indisputably long against 1, ‘ Licentia,’ which by general usage is short. If 
there is no synaphea between the glyconic and the asclepiad, the (6)s will © 
be long endings ; with synaphea they should be short. In any case the pre- — 
ponderance of long syllables is so great, being not less than 124 against Io, — 
that we are warranted in maintaining that to the writer of these odes the final © 
syllable of the glyconic was normally long. 

Now turn to I. iii. There are 20 glyconics; 14 are of type (d), ending 
in long syllables: there is 1 case of (c) ‘ leti corripuit gradum; | expertus’ 33; _ 
and there are no less than 5 of (0), viz. 3, 7, 19, 27, 39. The contrast between ~ 
the proportion 5 out of 20 in this ode and that of g out of 134 in the ten odes — 
specified above is surely remarkable and one that calls for explanation. The 
next ode in the measure of I. iii. is I. xiii., and the contrast which this presents — 
to its predecessor is still sharper. Its ten glyconics include no example of (0) 
or indeed of anything but (d), and consequently all admit of synaphea. 


1 As the word closes a stanza, the liaison or 2 I agree with W. R. Hardie’s contention that — 
synaphea ‘dedi t-ergo,’ and consequently the in Epodes V. 100 ‘et Esquilinae alites’ ae is a 
short quantity, is out of the question. long syllable. 
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I pass now to the Asclepiads, and since it is a question admitting of 
argument whether this measure is written in distichs or in pairs of distichs, 
that is, in quatrains, it is advisable to give the statistics for the asclepiad lines 
numbered 2, 6, 10 (odd distichs) separately from those for the lines numbered 
4, 8, 12 (even distichs). 

For the odd distich endings the figures are as follows: (a) 3; (0) 5 (or 4); 
(c) 3; (4) 56 (or 57); total 67. The double figures for (b) and (d) are due to 
the doubt whether ‘uideris’ (fut. perf.) in IV. iii. 2 should be regarded as 
having a short or long vowel in its final syllable. In his choice between the 
two forms -zs and -zs Horace seems to have been guided chiefly by metrical 
convenience, which prescribed ‘uideris’ and similarly-ending forms for the 
hexameter and for places like IV. x. 6 ‘dices, heu, quotiens te in speculo 
uideris alterum,’ but allowed -is in words of anapaestic ending, as ‘ dederis,’ 
‘ occideris,’ IV. vii. 20, 21 ; and he may well have considered -7s in ‘ uideris’ 
long enough for his purpose at the end of the line, as he did -is in the con- 
tracted form ‘ placa(ue)ris,’ III. xxii. 3. Compare the ‘senseris’ of Priap. 83. 
41 (attributed to Tibullus) and the ‘iuueris’ of Statius SiJuae IV.g9. 51. When, 
as before and for the same reason, we add the (c)s to the (d)s, we get as our 
final result 59 or 60 indisputably long endings, 3 which in general usage would 
be short, and 5 or 4 which are short if there is synaphea between the distichs 
but are long if there is not. This is on the assumption that the measure 
is one of quatrains; if it is one of simple distichs, like the elegiac couplet, 
the (b)s must be added to the (d)s; and the resulting figures will be—short 
endings 3, long endings 64, total 67. With the even distichs this question 
does not arise; their asclepiads must in any case have concluded a system. 
So the ()s, here 4, may be added with the (c)s, 3, to the (d)s, 58; and the final 
result is—short endings 2, long endings 65. 

Combining the two classes of asclepiad endings, we get 5 endings which 
in general usage would be short, 124 (125) long, and 5 (4) which would be 
short with synaphea between the distichs, but otherwise long. These figures 
appear to justify us in maintaining that to the writers of these odes the final 
syllable of the asclepiad, like that of the glyconic, was normally long. 

Let us turn again to I. ili. ro odd distichs give 4 (a)s and 6 (d)s, (0) 
and (c) not occurring; and Io even distichs give 5 (a)s and 5 (d)s, there being 
again no instances of (b) or (c). Or, in sum, out of 20 asclepiad endings 
9 are (a)s and only 11 (d)s._In other words, this one ode presents nearly twice 
as many short endings as the whole of the other odes we have been comparing, 
and their: relative frequency (g out of 20 as compared with 5 out of 125) is 
eleven times as great. The contrast when we turn to I. xiii. is sharper still. 
The percentages are here incommensurable: for in it the odd distichs end 
as follows—‘ Telephi | laudes,’ ‘ gends,’ ‘ mero | rixae,’ ‘ barbaré | laedentem,.’ 


1 See Class. Rev. XXXII. (1918), p. 26. in Class. Quart. XI. (1917), pp. 173 sq., 178; and 
2 See the writer’s Adnotanda in Latin Prosody for examples F. Vollmer’s Horati Carmina, p. 344. 
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‘malis’; and the even distichs concluding the quatrains— iecur,’ ‘ignibus,’ — 
‘notam,’ ‘imbuit,’ ‘ dié’; 10 (d)s and no (a)s. 

Yet this is not all. The five (a)s which appear outside I. iii. consist F 
of the following words: I. xix. ‘ turaque,’ xxxvi. ‘ oscula,’ ‘amystide,’ III. xix- — 
‘Gratia,’ xxiv. 48 ‘inutile’; that is, of 2 ending in -@ and 3 ending in -& — 
These appear to be the only short vowels which end asclepiads in Horace, © 
who, unless I have miscounted, has 22 examples elsewhere, of which 12 are -és 
and ro are -d’s, the -é’s having still a slight preponderance. But in I. ii. there ~ 
are eight -d’s to one -%, or (in other words) the relative frequency of -a’s is 
seven times greater than we should expect. 

All this is very strange. What does it mean? It has long been recog- 
nized that the Horatian arrangement of the odes that introduce the collection 
is neither fortuitous nor arbitrary. The basis of that arrangement is metrical © 
diversity: the different measures, to use the German metaphor, are shown in 
parade. We may then suggest without rashness that the difference of metrical 4 
treatment in I. iii. and I. xiii. is not accidental but designed; and not acci- © 
dental either, but designed, the contrast of their proximity. Horace himself, 
if we look a little closer, lends countenance to this. Among the Sapphic odes 
of the collection the two first are I. ii. and I. x.; and on a cardinal point © 
of Sapphic versification they are at odds. About the caesura in the middle © 
foot of the Sapphic Horace, as all know, differed from the Greeks and from © 
himself. Of the two forms of it which Sappho had used, the strong and the 
weak, the strong (or, as perhaps as we may call it, the Horatian or Roman) ~ 
caesura is all but the exclusive one in books I. to III., whereas in book IV. _ 


and the carmen saeculare the weak, or more specially Greek, caesura is freely ~ 


employed; 21 times in 105 sapphics of the fourth book, 19 times in 57 sapphics _ 
of the carmen. This ‘Greek’ caesura appears 7 times in the three-book col- © 
lection. Of the instances four are the following : ‘Quem uirum aut heroa lyra © 
uel acri | tibia sumis celebrare, Clio?’ I. xii. 1; ‘ Thracio bacchante magis sub 
inter-|lunia uento,’ I. xxv. 11; ‘O Venus regina Cmidi Paphique,’ I. xxx. 15 ~ 
‘flumen et regnata petam Laconi | rura Phalantho,’ II. vi. 11. The remaining ~ 
three constitute one-fifth (20 p.c., the exact percentage of the fourth book) of ~ 
the total 15 caesuras in I. x., which is thus brought into the sharpest contrast 
with the long ode I. ii, whose 39 sapphics yield no single example. It is © 
as though Horace said to his readers ‘Look at these three verses, “‘ Mercuri — 
facunde nepos Atlantis” 1, ‘‘nuntium curuaeque lyrae parentem”’ 6, ‘‘ sedibus 
uirgaque leuem coerces”’ 18, and admit that, if I prefer the Roman caesura, it 
is not because I cannot make sapphics in Latin with the Greek.’ 

In our two poems then Horace aimed at presenting two diverse con-— 


ceptions of the same asclepiadean measure. Unluckily his shaft has passed 
smoothly over the scholar’s skull, but found disastrous lodgment in the peda- 


gogue and his pupils. For surely it was to the peculiarity of I. iii. that we ~ 


owe the fancy that the final syllable of the asclepiad was as a rule indifferently _ 


short or long, and the scansion of its second half as a double dactyl. Butto 
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Horace the short ending was exceptional; and its repetition, 8 times with 
the same vowel, twice together at the beginning of the poem, 3 times consecu- 
tively in the middle (16, 18, 20), and last of all at the end, emphasized its 
exceptional character. Why d@- was selected for this purpose rather than -¢ we 
can only conjecture; possibly for its greater sonorousness, perhaps because it 
is the only Latin vowel which was the same in quality, whether it was short 
or long. 

To sum up, I. ili. is atrial piece. In it, as elsewhere, the glyconic ends 
in a long syllable; but synaphea between the glyconic and the asclepiad is 
not as yet obligatory. The ending of the asclepiad, however, wavers between 
a long and a short. In both these respects the poem differs entirely from 
I. xili., the next in order, and from the odes in the fourth book, and in the 
main also from the rest of the odes in the same measure in books I. and III. 


Il. Amongst the metrical deviations of Horace from Catullus is the 
obligatory spondee at the beginning of the glyconic. Our traditional text has 
a single exception in the last stanza of I. xv.: 


iracunda domum proferet Ilio 

matronisque Phrygum classis Achillei 

post certas hiemes uret Achaicus 
ignis Iliacas domos. 


This isolated instance has been attacked for another reason. ‘Ilio’ occurs 
three lines above, and doubtless modern taste dislikes the repetition. That 
ancient taste would have disliked it too and that Horace, to avoid it, would 
have preferred ‘ Pergameas’ or ‘ Dardanias’ (which have been conjectured) to 
‘Tliacas,’ from the adjective which he has used elsewhere, is by no means clear. 
The metrical anomaly Lachmann, not without protests from subsequent 
scholars, attributed to inexperience; the poem showed other traces of being 
an early composition, and Horace had not yet made his rule a rigid one. 
The position seems tenable, and if in this instance there was anything special 
to tempt Horace into deviation, this would be an excuse for deviating. Now 
Horace, when he read in his Homer, could hardly fail to note that "INov, 
or "I\vos, had a double metrical value. Eleven times is it treated as if it began 
with a vowel, and fifty times as if it began with a consonant, as in II. iv. 46 
tuéoKeTo Idvos (py; and amongst these fifty instances is the famous forecast 


éooetat tuap Otay ToT’ 6A@AN “I ALOs fpr 


(Il. iv. 164, vi. 448), in substance identical with the present passage. 


1 This may perhaps be held to excuse certain 
‘lengthenings’ of -a whichare nowhere matched 
in the case of other vowels, as Ennius’ ‘et 
densis aquila pinnis obnixa uolabat’ A. 149, 
and Vergil’s ‘auro grauia sectoque elephanto’ 
A, Ill, 464, and Horace’s ‘Licentia’ cited 
above, 

2 It may perhaps save an enquirer some trouble 


if I subjoin the numbers of the poems in the 
Asclepiadean distichs in which occur examples of 
(2), (0), (c). They are for the glyconic: (a) I, xix. ; 
(6) I. axxvi., TTL, ix.:.(2), xv.,. xix, {2}, xxiv, 
xxv. (2); (¢) TIE, xix., xxiv. (2), IV. i: and for 
the asclepiad (odd distichs) : (a) I. xix., xxxvi. (2), 
(b) I. xix. (2), IID. xxiv. (2), (IV. iii.) ; (c) IIT. 
eV Le 


Cc 
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III. In my paper ‘ On the four-line stanza in the Odes of Horace,’ Class. © 
Rev. XXII. (1918), p. 27, I wrote of the much-disputed ode to Censorinus, — 
IV. viii.: ‘ Three views have been held about it: (i.) that it was written by 4 
Horace as it stands’ that is, with a total of thirty-four lines. ‘Then the four- © 
line theory goes by the board’ e.q.s. This somewhat overstates the case. It 
is possible to hold that IV. viii, composed so long after the prologue I. i. of 
the three-book collection and the epilogue III. xxx., was constructed on a 
different plan, and that here, as in the Sapphic measure in the vital matter of : 
caesura, Horace has resorted to a form which is nearer to the freedom of the 
Greek—in the present case an arrangement in distichs which, as we know 
from Hephaestion (Class. Rev. l.c. p. 24), was the construction of Sappho’s’ 
compositions in the Greater Asclepiad measure. 4 

| J. P. Posrcate. | 
CAMBRIDGE, E 


Petri. DATE OF HERODOTUS’ DEATH. 


Dip Herodotus die between 430 and 424 or later? 

He twice speaks of the Peloponnesian War as an event, in VII. 137 (xpovw 6¢ 
peréreita TOAAD ErnyepOy [sc. 7) TaAOvBiov pnvis] Kara Tov TleAorovvyciwy Kat ’AOnvaiwv 
Todepov, ws Aeyovow Aakedarpovior) and IX. 73 (rotor dé AcxeActou ev Urdpry dd todbrov 
TOU epyou dreX<in Te Kat Tpoedpin duareAcer és TOOE alel ETL éovca, OUTwW WOTE Kal és TOV 
moAepov Tov vorepov ToAXOICn ETEo. TovTwY yevduevov "AOnvaiowi Te kal LedAorovvyciows, 
owopevov tiv GAAnY ’Arrixny Aaxedaipovinv, Aexeéns dréxer Oa). 

On first reading these incidental notices, one would assume from their form that 
the author had outlived the war and was writing in retrospect, otherwise he would 
have spoken of it not as an event (rdv yevopevov), but as a struggle still in progress 
(rév vov yiwopevov). Yet if Herodotus outlived the war, it is hard to see why in the 
second passage he says nothing about the occupation of Decelea in 413, and in 
general disregards the rapid and striking events from 415 to 403. In fact, Herodotus 
appears to mention no incident later than 430. This argument from silence is so 
strong that the best authorities (see Pauly- Wissowa, Suffl. I., pp. 231 sq.; W. Christ, 
Gesch. der gniech. Litt., 6th ed., I., p. 461; How and Wells, A Commentary on Hero- 
dotus, 1., p. 9) ignore his method of referring to the Peloponnesian War and assume 
that he died before it had lasted seven years. 

Either of these views, as we see, presents difficulties; but they are obviated by 
a third possibility—that Herodotus died about 420. Such a date would account, 
on the one hand, for the historian’s failure to mention events like the Sicilian 
Expedition, the Decelean War, the revolutions of 411 and 404, or the career of 
Alcibiades, and on the other for his reference to the war as a closed event. For we 
must remember that, in spite of failure to carry out its provisions, the Peace of 
Nicias in 421 was so conclusive an end of the Peloponnesian War that Thucydides 
calls the fighting of 431-421 ‘the ten years’ war’ (v. 25) and ‘the first war’ (v. 24) ; 
hostilities between Athens and Sparta were dropped for nearly seven years (dd. v. 25), 
and apparently the idea that the events of 414-404 belonged to a second war was so 
general that Thucydides feels it necessary to argue (v. 26) against this view. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that if we had had some other historian’s account of these 
years we should now be speaking of the two Peloponnesian Wars (431-421, 414-404). 
To draw an analogy, if the present treaty of Versailles should never be carried out 
and hostilities should recommence in Europe in 1926, the same question, whether 
the total fighting made one war or two, might well arise. At any rate, in 420 B.c. 
there could have been no one in Greece who did not regard the Peloponnesian War 
as ended. If, then, we assume Herodotus to have lived until about 420, we can see 
why he mentioned the Peloponnesian War as a closed event, and why we get in him 
no mention of events in the last two decades of the fifth century. 

But both Pauly-Wissowa and How and Wells emphasize the fact that in 
VI. 91, where Herodotus is telling about the early feud between Athens and Aegina, 
he fails to mention the destruction of the Aeginetans in Thyrea in 424 B.c. (cf. 
Thuc. IV. 56 sq.), and conclude, as if it were a necessary consequence, that 
Herodotus was not alive at_this date. Such a conclusion appears to assume that 
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Herodotus intended to keep or bring his work up to date on Greek history by a 
thoroughgoing revision. It is open to question, I think, whether Herodotus, inclusive 


as he is, meant to be exhaustive on Greek events ; his chief interest, according to his F 
own preface, had been the great and marvellous deeds of Greeks and barbarians, in ~ 
particular the causes of the Persian War. This work had apparently been published 


and was well known in Athens in 425 B.c. Why should he withdraw it or revise it 
to insert a note on the affair at Thyrea? How familiar was Herodotus with his own 
history after it was published? He had no easy means of reference, no pagination, 
no paragraph or chapter divisions or headings, no running titles, indices, or notes. 
And that Herodotus did not have complete control over his material is shown by his 


failure to keep three of his promises as to postponed accounts (I. 106, 184; VII. 213). ~ 
It seems to me, therefore, that there is no presumption, such as we find in How and ~ 
Wells and Pauly-Wissowa, that Herodotus must have mentioned the affair at Thyrea ~ 
if he had been alive after it. But, further, such a thoroughgoing revision can be 
disproved in another part of this same account of Athens and Aegina. In the Fifth © 
Book, where the story begins, Herodotus takes occasion (ch. 75 sq.) to remark that — 
the Dorian (= Peloponnesian) invasion of Attica of which he is speaking was the © 
fourth that had occurred, two having been hostile, two friendly (rove 3) ev TH 


A is 4 > 
’Edevoive dpavres of Aourol TOV crppdxwv tots te PBaordeas tov Aakedarpoviwy ovK 


\ 2 \ > ts 
dpodroyéovras Kat KopivOiovs éxdAurdvras tiv Taw otxovto Kat avtot amaAdaccopevor, — 
a Rk 
réraptov 8) Touro ért tiv ’Artikiyy darixdpevor Awprées, Sis te ext mokeup éeoPaddvres kal — 


Sis éx’ dyabo rod wAHOeos Tot ’AOnvaiwv, rpOrov pev bre Kal Méyapa xaroixwoay [obros 


5 ordAos ért Kd8pov Barrdebovtos ’AOnvaiwy dpOas av Kadéorro], Sedrepov Se kai Tpirov Ore 
2 > ¥ 
ert Ileourrparidéwv eféhaow dppnOevtes ex Lardptys drixovto, Téraptov Se Tore OTe es 


’EXevoiva KXcouévns &ywv TleAorovvyciovs eoéBare* ottw tétaptrov tote Awpuées eve Badov 
EVs ay 


és "A@jvas). Surely where Herodotus is giving a catalogue of early Peloponnesian — 


invasions of Attica we might have expected him to mention those of 431 and 430, 


which he certainly knew about, if in speaking of the early feud between Athens and 
Aegina we expect him to mention the trouble of 424, especially as the two series of 


events belong to the same account, begun in Book V. and resumed in Book VI. 
It looks as if this whole episode had been left untouched after its first composition. 


My own feeling, therefore, is that Herodotus revised to a certain extent, but © 


obviously not exhaustively ; that to these two passages about the earlier relations 


between Athens and her neighbours of Aegina and the Peloponnese he never put . 
hand after the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, whereas in the two where he ~ 
mentions that war he was writing from the settled retrospect of the Peace of Nicias. — 


The date suggested for his death would settle another small difficulty also, In ~ 


VI. 98 Herodotus mentions Aapeiov rod “Yordomeos kat Bép£ew rov Aapelov Kal — 
p p p 


"Aprogépfew Tod Fépkew, tprdv rovtéwy éereEjs yeveewv. As Darius began to reign in 


521, while Artaxerxes died in 425/424 (cf. Thuc. IV. 50), and as Herodotus in 


IT, 142 (yeveat ydp tpets dvSpdv Exardy éred éorr) reckons three generations to a — 


century, one would naturally suppose that Herodotus wrote this sentence later than 
424. The Oxford commentators confirm the naturalness of this inference by taking 


the trouble to deny its validity. The difficulty disappears if we suppose Herodotus — 


to have lived until after 421. 


Acceptance of 420 as approximately the date of Herodotus’ death seems to me ’ 


to raise no difficulties and to solve those that are caused by assuming a date either 


after 404 or before 424. 
QO. J. Topp. 


UNIVERSITY OF BritisH COLUMBIA. 


ON CAUSAL OTAN. 


In 4.J.P. XXXIIL., pp. 426-435, Mr. A. C. Pearson attempted to prove that 
érav ‘not infrequently bears a causal signification . . . and that in such cases the 
temporal meaning is more or less evanescent, and sometimes entirely disappears.’ 
The use of érav where the verb refers to future time is not discussed, the purpose 
being ‘to establish that the classification which sums up the other occurrences of 
the construction as necessarily expressing “indefinite frequency” is incomplete ; 
and that a rigorous insistence on its universal applicability has vitiated the inter- 
pretation of numerous passages.’ In the question of ‘causal implication’ I am 
not particularly interested. It is useless to attempt to deny that our English since 
is a satisfactory translation of érav in many instances, though it is not, perhaps, 
an easy matter to state what is the exact force of simce in such cases. As to 
‘causal implication’ I shall merely point out that a cause, strictly speaking, precedes 
in time that of which it is the cause, whereas a dre-clause properly defines a situation 
that is of the same time as the principal clause. The question I wish to raise is 
whether the implication of ‘indefinite frequency’ has disappeared so completely in 
certain passages as Mr. Pearson thinks it has. Some of his examples are very in- 
teresting. It is not easy to see repeated action in them, and we may admit that critics 
have not ‘seriously pondered the results which flow from their adherence to established 


convention.’ But has Mr. Pearson seriously pondered the results which flow from his 


own conclusions?’ So faras I can see, he makes no distinction at all between cases of 
érav with the subjunctive, ‘where no other relation than that of causality appears 
to exist between the subordinate and principal clauses’ and cases of ‘causal’ dre 
with the indicative. Now three of his striking examples are found in Sophocles, 
Thucydides, and Euripides; many occur in Lysias, Isocrates, and Demosthenes. I 
do not believe that the distinction between ‘causal’ ére and érav had so completely 
disappeared in these writers. I do not believe that they would have admitted dre 
with the indicative in any one of Mr. Pearson’s many examples of dérav with the 
subjunctive expressing ‘no other relation than that of causality.’ The idea of 
‘indefinite frequency’ is not merely the ovigin of the types in question, but is always 
implied by érav with the subjunctive (when not used of future time), at least in the 
classical period; and a rigorous insistence on its applicability to Thuc. 1. 141, for 
instance, so far from vitiating the interpretation, is the only way of reaching the 


exact meaning of the passage. 


After discussing three noteworthy passages to which I return later, Mr. Pearson 
starts ‘with a very simple case’—Eur. Hec. 306 sqq.: év T@de yop Kdpvovow at 
moAXal odes Stav tis ecOAds Kal rpdOvpos dv avipp pysev Pépyta TOV Kaxidvov mAéov, 
I do not know why there should be the slightest difference of opinion ‘as to the 
precise value of the temporal conjunction’ here. The drav-clause defines state- 
sickness ; tells us, rather, what it wswally (ai wodXat) is. Whenever a good man is not 
valued above a bad, that state is sick. Why drag cause into this type of sentence? 
Why see in it ‘ the passage from the clause of general assumption to the qualitative 
(causal) clause?’ This ‘ explicative’ drav cannot be taken to be a development from a 


_ type that expresses ‘indefinite frequency’ more exactly. At least it is found as 


early as any other type, that is in Homer: Od. 6, 182 od pév yap Tov ye Kpeiooov Kat 
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dpecov, 1) 60’ éuoppovéorre vorpacw ofkov éxntov avip 75 yuv7j. With this may be com- — 
pared Ar. Vesp. 606 6 8€ 7’ jj8ucrov TotTwv eorw Tévrov . 7. Otay oiKad’ iw Tov pucOdv — 
éxwv, or Isocr, 15. 23 8 8 rdvrwv Sevdrarov, drav Tis adrds pev Kuvduvedov KaTnyopy TOV — 
SiaBardASrTwv, érépw 52 Sixdfwv pa tiv avtiv éxn yvounv. Mr. Pearson feels that ‘there 
is a different nuance in the purely conditional clause of time,’ such as Antig. 580 
gebyovor yap tot xot Opaceis, Srav wéAas 7)5n Tov Aldnv eicopdor Tod Piov. Of course — 
it is easy to distinguish this from the ‘explicative’ type of sentence. But let us 
substitute 6 8 rdvrwy Sevdrarov for the principal clause in Antig. 580. Is there less 
of ‘indefinite frequency ’ in whenever we see the end of life close at hand, that is the most — 
fearful of all things than in whenever we see the end of life close at hand, even the boldest of us — 
is afvaid? In the devdrarov érav or ‘explicative’ form the érav-clause describes — 
a constantly recurring condition of things, and the principal clause calls that condition — 
the best or worst, or whatever it may be. But Mr. Pearson thinks that it is wrong — 
to insist rigorously upon the recurrence in all cases. Let us, then, take a couple of ~ 
his examples in which ‘the temporal force is vanishing if not already extinct.’ — 
Take Isocr. 4. 128 6 6 révrwv Sevdrarov érav tis id Tobs THY Hyemoviay exe afvovvTas — 
(sc. the Spartans) émi pév robs "EAAnvas . . . otparevopévovs xté. This military move- — 
ment of the Spartans against the Greeks is a particular, single act. Where is the — 
‘indefinite frequency’? In thé rs i8y; and it is worthy of careful attention how — 
often in these examples we meet a tis idy, a Sppev, dpare, paivnrar. What would — 
Isocrates have said if he had wished to call a particular attack upon the Greeks by — 
the Spartans a deplorable thing? Simply Sevérarov ei (or dre) ot Aaxedarpdveoe ext 
Tovs “EAAnvas orparevovrat. This is a common Greek idiom (G.M.T. 494). In the - 
examples of it there is no question of repeated action. With Isocr. 4. 128 compare © 
6. 60 ov dgvov dd. tovTo poeirOar rods woheplous Sts woAAOl Tvyxdvovet dvres, GAAD — 
Tohd pardov em’ éxeivors Ouppeiv, Srav SpGpev Huas pev adtods ottws evnvoxdtas TAS 
cvppopas xté, The remark on this is: ‘The grounds of confidence are not the ~ 
repetition of the visual acts, but the various things seen.’ But why did Isocrates ~ 
insert drav dpduev at all? Why not say simply Sr adrot pév otros évyvdxapev ? 
Probably for much the same reason as we say ‘we ought to be of good courage, — 
seeing that we,’ as well as ‘since we’ or, simply, ‘im that we.’ What is the origin of © 
our use of seeing that, considering that as causal conjunctions? Evidently such — 
excessive use of the phrases that the seeing and considering finally lost their value. 
Mr. Pearson would not have been far wrong if he had contended, not that érav, but 
that drav dpduev had developed into a causal conjunction. In Isocr. 6, 60, as I see 
it, drav op@mev does denote repetition: ‘There is reason for discouragement in the — 
numbers of the enemy, but, whenever we turn our thoughts from that and contemplate — 
these other conditions, we have grounds for confidence.’ 

But among the examples of ‘explicative’ Srav the one that seems to me most — 
striking is Lycurg, 142 kal yap Sevdy Kat oxérAvov dtav vopifn dev Acwxpdtns icov 
exe 6 puyov év 77 Tév pevdvrwv wédec Kal 6 pi) KevSvveborus év TH TOV TapaTragapevov Kab 
© pi) SuadvdAdéas ev 7 Tov cwrdvrwv. Here it is hard to press the idea of ‘indefinite - 
frequency.’ Not that vopégw does not denote an act that is easily repeated, nor that 
Leocrates did not often have the thought in question. But why suggest that it was — 
not a continuous thought with him, that he ever stopped thinking this? Here one 
needs to ‘seriously ponder’ why Lycurgus did not say «i or érz vomifer. Had Sewdv 
bray vouiCy by this time become indistinguishable from « vopifer, or was there still a 
difference in meaning, clear enough, at least, to the educated? I venture to suggest — 
the following distinction as a possibility. Generality of statement, ‘indefinite 
frequency,’ is plain enough in it is disgusting when(ever) a slacker claims equality of — 
rights with one who has done his bit ; but, with the introduction of the proper name, it 
s disgusting when Isocrates claims, the generality disappears, and, at least with a verb 
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like vopi(w, apparently all reason for assuming recurrence of the act. But who is to 
say that the effect upon the Greeks of devdv drav Aewxpdrns vouity was not the same 
as our English ‘it is disgusting when a Leocrates claims’; and does not the generic 
6 pi) kwSvveboas support that interpretation? Leave out the name Leocrates and the 
generality would be perfect, just as there is no difficulty in § 145 (also cited by 
Pearson) ov yap povov ot pevyovres KATEPXOVTAL érav 6 eyKatadurav THY wokw... & 
TH wore dvartpepytat, it is not a case of exiles coming home when a deserter walks up and 
down the streets. 

Mr. Pearson continues (p. 429): ‘There is a very clear example of causal dre in 
Ar. Vesp. 1134 érecta maidas xpi) putedev kat tpépew, 60 obtoct pe viv amomvigat 
BovAerat; Why should we hesitate to apply the same interpretation to the following 
precisely similar instances of érav? ... Aeschin. 1. 187 ri & ddeAos radaywyods 
tpepew . .. Stay of THY TOV Vopwv TapaxataOynKny exovTes Tpds TAS ainxtvas KaTakdpm- 
twvtat;’ I ask another question: Would anyone admit éray with the subjunctive in 
Vesp. 1134, where Philocleon is calling the attention of the audience to the fact that 
his son is at that moment trying to choke him? And is there the slightest objection 
to seeing in Aeschin. 1. 187 a general reference, including, but not confined to, the 
particular case on trial? There isnone; nor is thereamong Mr. Pearson’s examples 
of the subjunctive in this paragraph a single case that approaches Vesp. 1134 in 
clearness of reference to a particular occasion. And yet if the writer had his reasons 
for distinguishing between the indicative and the subjunctive, surely the temporal 
value of the conjunction was not completely lost in the causal. dre with the 
indicative has two functions: (a) It tells what the time is at which the action of the 
principal clause took place; (b) it tells what is the state of things at the (known) 
time of the principal clause. Both functions are illustrated in Isocr, 20. 4 do7us yap 
vov Apes pansropaty or’ (0) OvK ers: ti wor’ dy éroinrev, 69’ (a) ot KpatovvTes THS 
mToAews Kal ydpw €fxov Tots TA ToLadT’ eLapaptdvover. It is function (d) only that is felt 
to be causal. In Isocr. 20. 4 the temporal meaning of dre is forced on our attention 
by the viv, but it is present no less in Vesp. 1134: ‘Should one rear children under 
present conditions ?? (sons choking fathers) ; and I know not a single case of so-called 
‘causal’ ére with the indicative in classical writers, where the clause does not 
describe the condition of affairs existing at the (particular) time referred to in the 
principal clause. It is difficult enough to gauge the exact value of ‘when’ clauses 
without throwing away the distinction between the indicative and subjunctive which, 
I am convinced, is not yet lost in Demosthenes, not to speak of Sophocles and 
Thucydides. 

The next cases treated are those that ‘serve to identify two acts, through an 
identification of the times of action,’ as an example of which we may take Dem. 18. 88 
tis 6 kwAdboas Tov “EAAjorovrov ddAoTpwwh vat Kat’ éxelvous Tos XpOvous ; tpets, avdpes 
"AOnvaior. 7d 8 tpeis drav Neyo, tHv TOA A€yw. These examples, says Mr. Pearson, 
‘are manifestly similar to the following from Latin . .. Ter. Andr. prol. 18 qui quom 
hunc accusant, Naeuium, Plautum, Ennium accusant. ‘The inference is obvious that, as 
no one dreams of supposing that repeated action is expressed by the Latin idiom, it 
is unnecessary and unjustifiable to import any such idea into our interpretation of 
the Greek.’ That statement I deny. Terence in this passage does express repeated 
action, and so does Demosthenes. Of course the latter’s érav éyw follows a 
particular case of the use of tyes for 7 moAus—the statement would be quite 
impossible without a particular case immediately preceding to give it point—but 
Demosthenes constantly uses ipeés for +) réAcs throughout the speech, and drav Aeyw 
applies to all of them. That seems so plain to me that I have difficulty in under- 
standing why Mr. Pearson denies it. If one wants to identify two statements or 
two acts and to limit the reference to a single case past tenses are in order, as ‘ when 
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I said that, I meant.’ If I hear of a man distilling whisky, and say, ‘ when he did 
that he broke the law,’ I refer to one particular occasion ; but if I say, ‘when he 
does that he breaks the law,’ I assume that he has done it or will do it more than 
once, I do not mean ‘he is breaking the law (now) when he is doing that.’ In — 


Dem. 18. 88 I have selected an example where we naturally think of repetition. 


Let us take the strongest case for the other point of view, Soph. O.7. 658 «6 viv 
ériatw, Ta0l drav (nrijs, wot (nrGv dAcOpov 7) puyiv éx Tiode yqs, Of which Mr. Pearson — 


says, ‘Oedipus is answering a request of the chorus that he should not condemn ~ 


Creon. The request has been made, and we should translate rav@ drav (yrys “in * 
seeking this”: it is impossible to think of a reiteration of the demand,’ It is © 
impossible, I admit, to think that the chorus has reitevated the demand. It is not 
impossible to think that this form of statement is a suggestion from Oedipus that — 
the chorus should not press the point. And suppose that Oedipus had said—and ~ 
this is what Mr. Pearson would make him say—ravra (yr@v euot (yreis dAcOpov. — 
That I should feel to be a direct charge against the chorus that they are seeking 
Oedipus’ death ; what he does say is a mildly uttered explanation of the meaning of — 


what they have asked. In all these cases of ‘identical acts’—all Mr. Pearson’s — 


examples are verbs of sayimg—the principal clause contains a definition of the 
meaning of the statement made in the subordinate clause. It matters not whether 
that statement is made once or many times; it is assumed that it is repeated, and 
whenever it is made it means so and so, But Mr. Pearson thinks that he clinches his ~ 
argument by a reference to ‘a special case of this category . . . when dray Aéyy and 1 
the like are used to introduce a literary quotation.’ ‘When Euripides says,’ Mr 
Pearson thinks, cannot imply repetition, for he said it only once. Might we not 
fairly argue that every time we read the play, every time we see it acted, Euripides — 
makes the statement? But, not to press that point, let us look at the examples of — 
this usage in the classical period. Plato, Rep. 3834 roAAd dpa ‘Oppou érasvoovres — 
GAXda TovtTo ovK eraiverdueOa, THY Tov évuTviov Toumiy trd Awds TE ’Ayapépvove, ovde 
Aicxtrov, drav dy  Oéris. Why does Plato use the future éra:veodpeOa here? 
I should say he means, ‘ when we hear that passage in Homer recited, when we see ~ 
that play of Aeschylus acted, and Thetis says—we shall not give our approval.’ Is 
not érav ¢y the proper construction in that connection? In Jon 538c the completion 
of drav “Opnpos A€yy is «ite 6pOds A€yer “Opnpos cite pj, and we have again the case of — 
‘identical acts.’ And the third example is Aeschin. 1. 128 eipyoere... Tov — 
Kvperidny dropawopevov rhv Gedy ratrnv od pdvov tors favras éudavitew Svvapéevnv, — 
Orotot Ties dv TvyXdvoow dvtes, GAAA Kal Tods TeTeAcuTHKOTas, Srav Aéyy, Phun xré., 
‘when he says he represents,’ again the identical act, and note the present tense 5 
dropatvopevov. ; 

To return for a moment to the Latin parallels. If I see repetition in quom 
hunc accusant . . . Ennium accusant, it does not mean that I see it in Cic. Cat. 1. 8. 21 
de te autem, Catalina, . . . quom tacent clamant. That may mean their (present) silence 
ts a shout. Quom tacent is not drav cwrdor. And I cannot leave this type of — 
‘identical act’ without pointing out that we might grant—as I cannot—that Mr. — 
Pearson is perfectly right; but to grant it would mean only that édrav with the © 
subjunctive did not always imply ‘indefinite frequency,’ and it would not entitle one _ 
to see ‘ causal implication’ without ‘indefinite frequency’ in a totally different type — 
of sentence. There is nothing ‘ causal’ here. 

From the examples (pp. 432 sqq.) ‘where no other relation than that of 
causality appears to exist between the subordinate and principal clauses,’ I select 
the three or four that seem to me to support most strongly Mr. Pearson’s views— — 
that is, they are the ones in which repetition of action is most difficult to see. 
Dem. 27. 33 kat toe récov twa Xp) Tov Karadepbevra (sc, ivory and iron—the stock- 
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in-trade) vowifew eivar, drav haivytar tydLKovToWs Te épyacrnpios eLapkGv xTé, The 
facts have just been stated (once), the paprvpia: are just about to be read (once). 
Why or how see repeated action? Mr. Pearson translates, ‘Since it is proved to 
have sufficed for factories of a certain size.’... Dem. 34.17 tiva otv &AXov xpr) 
Tepipeverv Das pdprupa, Otay tTHALKadTHV paptuplay Tap’ aitdv TovTwv éxnTe; THALKavTHY, 
it might be urged, sounds more general than radtnv, but airdv rovrwy, it must be 
admitted, is as particulary as possible. How can we think of repeatedly having the 
testimony? MDinarch. 3. 9, says Mr. Pearson, ‘is a remarkable instance. The 
reference is to the office of orpatyyds «is tv Movvyiav . . ., to which Philocles had 
already been appointed. ti yap tovrov ovk ay olea 8? droddcbat Tov év TH TOA GTOvdaLoTa- 
Tov, OTav dpeis os TurTdv addy Kal Sikaov PirAaka kaTarrioyte ; (“quando constituistis ” 
is the old Latin version).’ Mr. Pearson makes much of Latin versions; but if these 
translators missed fine points of meaning, must we follow them? Since is an easy 
translation, but it gives merely the general idea; it evades the point. On all these 
examples my view is the same, and to explain one is to explain them all. Let us 
take the last. On the morning after an election a disappointed party man might 
exclaim: ‘What is the country coming to when we elect a Johnson president ?’ 
(or the a might be omitted). Johnson, let us say, has only been elected once, That 
form of sentence in Greek would require érav. It is the ‘explicative’ type again. 
The 6rav-clause describes a condition of affairs which the speaker chooses to treat as 
general, and the principal clause characterizes that condition as desperate whenever it 
occurs. ‘What do you think,’ says Dinarchus, ‘is going to happen to the state 
property when you elect Philocles as an honest official?? In Dem. 34. 17 we have 
not a simple question expecting an answer, such as: ‘Why are you waiting for 
further testimony now when you have this?’ It is a rhetorical question addressed 
to the jury: ‘ What need of another witness when you have testimony such as this?’ 
I believe I am right in holding that the érav-clause here is not descriptive of the 
present farticulay situation, but is intended to have a general application, with the 
effect of : ‘How would one naturally act im such a situation?’ And the effect is 
the same in Dem. 27. 33: ‘ When we have the proof that the stock sufficed for this 
and this and this, must we not think that it was very large to start with?? ‘Given 
such a situation’’ (at any time), what is the natural conclusion ?? In Aeschin. 3. 45, 
6rav obv drodeiEn (6 vouolerns) kTé, we havean anacoluthon. Properly completed, the 
sentence would have corresponded to the type of ‘identical acts.” ‘When the 
lawgiver lays down this and this and this, he means the fevixol orépavoe by pnd? t7d 
dAXov pndevds.’ 

We have a different type of sentence in Lys. 28. 14,15 rd émi rovrous elvan ev 
tois Sewvotdtors Kivdtvors KaSeoTHKaTEe, WoTe TOAD GV StKaLdTEpov Las avTods 7) TovTOUS 
éXeoire, Kal Tovs DyeTepos Taidas Kal yuvaixas, dts t7d TovotTwv avdpov (note the generality 
of rowtrwy in contrast with rovrows and tovrovs), drav yap yynowpeOa owrnpias 
dvreAnpOat, Sewvdrepa imd TOV hpeTepwv dpxdvTwv Tacyopev 7) VTS TOV Todeuiwv. I call 
this a different type, for we have here no rhetorical question, no Sewétarov drav. 
Mr. Pearson sees in it ‘an example of adversative rather than of strictly causal 
bearing,’ and translates, ‘ Now that we have come to believe that’. ..; or ‘ Despite 
our conviction that’... One needs to read the whole passage. The defendant, 
Ergocles, has put forward the usual plea that he ‘had come back from Phyle.’ 
The speaker answers that too many of these ‘ patriots’ had been enriching themselves 
when they had been put in office to ‘ make the state great and free.’ To the plea for 
pity he replies: ‘We should pity ourselves, not orparnyoi like you who have 
betrayed the state. For when (with the election of new magistrates every year) we 
think we have laid hold upon safety, we find ourselves worse treated by our own 


1 Compare Dem, 4. 46 dray . . . ducts é Gv av dxotend’ bri dv Tixnre Wydloncde, Tl kal xpi mpoodoxar ; 
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rulers than by the enemy.’ If the reading is correct, and I agree with Mr. Pearson ~ 
in accepting it, the ordinary present general temporal clause gives as good an interpreta- 
tion as can be given. Lysias did not use érav with the subjunctive to express 
merely a causal or adversative bearing. To Mr. Pearson the force of roAAjy pou — 
dropiav mapéxes 6 ayav obroot drav évOvpnOo (19. 1) ‘would be very much impaired 
if it could not be taken as a reflection by the speaker on his present perplexity.” How 
is it with 12. 41 woAAdKis eOavpaca . . . TAY Grav évOuynOG? The rodAdAdxis makes 
it simple. The answer to Mr. Pearson’s feeling about 19. 1 is that there is nothing — 
there to compel us to abandon a well-established rule. The ordinary interpretation 
is good enough. 

I turn now to the three passages with which Mr. Pearson begins his article, in 
which the conservatives who cling to ‘indefinite frequency’ are ‘defending an — 
anomaly’ (Eur. Jon 743), are not ‘free from grammatical shackles’ (Thuc. 1. 141), ~ 
and have not ‘seriously pondered the results which flow from their adherence to © 
established convention’ (Soph. Ajax 134). Thuc. 1. 141 runs thus: payy pev yap — 
pug pds aravras “HAAnvas Suvarot WeAorovyyjcror kat ot Evppayos avruryetv, ToAepetv Se wy 
Tpds dpotav avTiraparKevny ddvvatot, dTav pate BovAevtnpiw evi Xpdpevoe TapaxpHnpda Te 
d€éws eriteX Gor, waves Te ivdynpor dvTes Kal ody dudpvdror 7d ef’ EavTd ExawTos Grevdy* EF 
dv piret pndev eriteres ylyverGar. ‘The Peloponnesians and their allies cannot carry © 
on a war successfully because, being an aggregation of independent units, they fail in 
common initiative. How can érav be translated otherwise than by some phrase ~ 


which preserves the causal nexus? ... Whether the time-force of dray is entirely — 


lost .. . I am not concerned to argue; but it is strongly maintained that the ~ 
sentence has nothing in common with the clause of general assumption, which 
monopolizes the attention of grammarians.’ Thus Mr. Pearson. I as strongly — 
maintain that we have here an ‘explicative’ érav-clause, which, as always, defines a — 
frequently recurring situation, and that situation is way. Mr. Pearson’s interpretation 
overlooks what Thucydides has put forward as the important thing in his sentence— 
that is, the contrast between payy pev pug and woAeuetv 6¢. The drav-clause defines 


what it is to carry on a long war as compared with fighting a single battle. It defines — 


moA\eueiv, Of course the sentence does not mean, ‘The Peloponnesians are unable to 


make war successfully whenever they fail in common initiative’; but it does mean, ‘In 


a single battle the Peloponnesians and their allies are a match for all the Greeks 
together, but they are not a match for an inferior adversary im a long war. when they 
are not doing with a vim a single definite task, but every state has a different end to 
gain.’ Sophocles, Ajax 134 sqq., has cé pev ed mpdocovr’ émriyalpw cé 8’ orav TAnyR — 
Ads 7) (apevips Adyos éx Aavadv kaxdOpovs erin, péyav dxvov éxw. Mr, Pearson — 
translates, ‘As I rejoice ever at your good fortune, so mow that you are assailed — 
either by a stroke of Zeus or an envious slander, I am scared. For the story we — 
have heard,’ etc.; and he argues that there has been but ome stroke from Zeus, that 
one is final and crushing. ‘How then can we contemplate its recurrence?” I admit — 
that at first this passage seemed to me a substantial support for Mr. Pearson’s — 
theory, though the argument on the stroke of Zeus seemed overdone. There might 4 
be many kinds of wAyyat Avs for all that Mr. Pearson cites to the contrary. But 
there is one little word, és, at the beginning of line 141, that allows us to remain in 
the shackles of ‘indefinite frequency.’ Mr. Pearson translate it for, and I cannot 
but wonder why he thought it necessary to go on to this sentence at all. Did he — 
recognize in ws xai a stumbling-block ? I can see no other meaning in ds than that — 
it brings us from the general point of view in érav to the particulary occurrences of the 

past night. And what of the xal—és xal Ths viv POimevns vu«tds? Jebb has ‘and 
so,’ but the and cannot be intended for the xaé, «af! cannot be a connective here; — 


1 4 e , . . . 
In comparisons (ds) «at also is very common where we prefer to omit it. 
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it must emphasize the following phrase, ‘in the past night also.2 What does that 
mean unless other times are asswmed, whether there have been other such or not? 
On Eur. Jon 743 sq. KP. Baxtpw & épeisov mrepipeph oriBov xOoves. ILA. kal tovro 
tupXédy, dtav eyo Béxw Bpaxd, Mr. Pearson speaks of ‘the impossibility of bringing 
(it) within the compass of the ordinary rule,’ and translates, ‘ That is a blind guide 
now that my sight is dim.’ He adds ‘érav must be causal.’ First let me ask what is 
the meaning of our English now that? Asarendering of érav in Ajax 137 it is made 
to refer to a blow that has just fallen. Has the Paedagogus just become blind? Let 
us stick to since, which is at least more common. On p. 428 Mr. Pearson states that 
‘both (ére and érav) are limited to the cause of the judgment as opposed to that of the 
fact.’ Is that true of Jon 744? If drav is causal here, the meaning is, ‘this stick is 
blind because my sight is dim,’ and érav is used with the same meaning as dru with 
he indicative. Even if it is ‘the merest prejudice to refuse to éray a development 
which is freely conceded to éweé and dre,’ I do refuse to believe it had developed so 
far as this in the time of Euripides, unless the ordinary syntactical point of view 
fails to give to this passage as good a meaning as ‘that isa blind guide because my 
sight is dim.’ What does érav éyd BAérw Bpaxd mean if it is a present general temporal 
clause implying ‘indefinite frequency’? Aérew sometimes is the opposite of tupAds, 
and means ¢o have sight ; but it need not imply a condition, it may apply to a single 
act of vision. The meaning is, ‘whenever I fail to see well (referring to unevenness 
in the path), this staff does not help me; it is as blind as] am.’ ‘ When I do not 
see, it does not see.’ I agree that ‘there can be no doubt as to the general drift’ of 
the passage, but I most emphatically assert that, when that general drift can be 
reached just as well by giving to érav its ordinary meaning as by calling it because, we 
have no right to abandon a meaning supported by hundreds of examples, especially 
when there is not one in Mr. Pearson’s long list of specially selected ‘ causal ’ 
examples that can be compared with this so as to justify the rendering ‘ because.’ 
I believe, of course, in the development of new meanings with the gradual 
disappearance of the old, and Mr. Pearson, doubtless, has pointed out the way by 
which éravy eventually became because ; but a literary language that has reached the 
height of development attained by the Attic of the fifth and fourth centuries is 
a conservative thing. Sophocles, Euripides, Lysias, Isocrates, and Demosthenes 
understood the instrument they handled; and to credit Euripides with writing érov 
with the subjunctive in the sense of dr: with the indicative as early as 425 B.C. is too 
bold a procedure for me to follow. 
A. G. Lairp. 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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Turse glosses have already been dealt with in a dissertation by H. Gnueg, 4 
De Glossis Teventianis Codicis Vaticani 3321 (Jena, 1903). This would seem to render 


a re-opening of the subject unnecessary; but it does not require a very close * 
examination of Gnueg’s work to show that his treatment of these glosses is umsatis- 
factory. That must be the excuse for this paper. I do not propose, however, to 3 
attempt to re-write the dissertation or to treat all the Terence glosses in ‘Abolita’as 
fully as Gnueg has done, but I wish to show that he has been working on wrong 
lines, and that, as a consequence, we must revise our estimate of the Terence glosses __ 


to be found in this glossary. 
To give Gnueg his due, his original intentions are good. In his prefatory — 
remarks (p. 4) he affirms the presence of a large number of Terence glosses and ofa ~ 
still larger number of Vergil glosses in ‘ Abolita.’ He calls attention to the special 
Vergil glossary (C.G.L. IV. pp. 427-90) and the special Terence glossary (C.G.L. V. — 
PP. 529-39), and he cites them as evidence of the popularity of these authors with — 
compilers of glossaries. He goes on to say that he intends to confine himself to — 
‘ Abolita’—to the glosses enclosed within square brackets, C.G.L. 1V. pp. 3-198, and — 
to add at the end a few words on the Terence glosses of ‘ Abstrusa.’ After this he ~ 
sketches his method of procedure, taking in order (1) unbroken batches of Terence ~ 
glosses, (2) ‘ mixed’ batches, composed of Vergil and Terence items, and (3) solitary 
Terence glosses. When these materials have been collected and arranged, he takes 
up several questions arising out of them, e.g. the help these glosses give in deter- 
mining the text of Terence, their possible connexion with Donatus, and so on. So 
far, so good; but it is when Gnueg puts his intentions into action that one is — 
prompted to cross swords with him. a 
His chief shortcomings are that he shows no scruples in claiming every possible ~ 
gloss for Terence; and, secondly, that his presentation of batches is often faulty. 
The second of these is, in part, a consequence of the first; the first, in its turn, rests — 
on several serious misconceptions. 4 
From the very outset Gnueg recognizes no other possible sources of ‘ Abolita” — 
than Vergil and Terence. If a gloss is not from Vergil, it is from Terence; if not ~ 
from Terence, it is from Vergil; if from neither, then there must be something ~ 
wrong. For example, he mentions (p. 28) two glosses in connexion with Haut. 32— — 
C.G.L. IV. p. 50, 37, which does refer to this line and p. 54, 50. The reading of the © 
second is in dispute—Discidisse : pedem vetvaxisse—and he objects to the emendation ~ 
Desciwisse on the ground that this verb occurs in neither Vergil nor Terence, Apuleius — 
and Festus have been completely ignored. [It need only be mentioned that the © 
following glosses, claimed for Terence, are drawn from Apuleius: p. 67, 27-9: a 
71, 49-50: 96, 7-8: 130, 46 (= ? Met. 4, 14 ve- in a batch, 43-47): 136, 9 and 11: — 
174, 1: 180, 32: 193, 35 (32-36 and 38 (?) = Apul.). So we can pick out as really © 
belonging to Festus—p. 22, 41: 59, 28: 181, 27.] In consequence, Gnueg makes — 
too much of what he calls ‘mixed’ batches, composed of Vergil and Terence items. — 
He fails to see that they are the natural result of repeated attempts to attain greater — 
alphabetical precision in a glossary where Vergil and Terence play prominent parts. ¥ 
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The Terence glossary, C.G.L. V. pp. 529-539, has been a stumbling-block. In 
his introduction Gnueg claims that. when the source of a gloss is doubtful, this 
glossary may help us. Had ke reflected, he might have wondered how the marginal 
notes of a North Frankish eighth-century MS. of Terence could be cited as evidence 
for proving the existence of Terence glosses in ‘ Abolita’—glosses which are drawn 
from the marginal notes of a seventh-century Spanish MS. of Terence. There is, of 
course, no evidence to show that these MSS. are in any way related or their marginal 
notes either. The Terence glossary takes into account only three plays, Andria, 
Adelphoe and Eunuchus : ‘ Abolita’ lays all the plays under contribution. Yet Gnueg 
is obsessed by this Terence glossary, imagining its items to be, if not identical, at 
least connected with the ‘ Abolita’ items: e.g. p. 129, 54, Obtundts : obteris. This is 
clearly Andry. 348, the preceding gloss being Andr. 250, the following Andr. 360; but 
Gnueg refers it to Ad. 113, because in the Terence glossary there is a gloss Optundas, 
which belongs to that passage. 

Further, it is to be doubted if Gnueg really appreciated the difference between 
‘ Abstrusa ’ and ‘ Abolita,’ in spite of his promise in his introduction to keep them 
separate. He assigns p, 146, 35 to Andy. 144, and p, 146, 42 to Haut. 321; yet both 
of these are in an ‘ Abstrusa’ portion, and are so printed by Goetz. Nor does he 
recognize intruders from ‘ Abstrusa,’ which, as Professor Lindsay has shown (Journ. 
Plul. vol. 34, pp. 270-I : p. 280), must be ruled out of ‘Abolita.” Gnueg sweeps 
many of these into his net, often with disastrous results, for they break up clear 
batches of Terence glosses and mar the presentation of the material. In going 
through the dissertation one must take care not to be misled by Gnueg’s habit 
of seizing every word in ‘Abolita’ which occurs in Terence, and claiming it as 
a Terence gloss. There can be no certainty in the case of isolated glosses which 
stand near no definite Terence batch, unless they preserve some undoubted 
Terentian word or phrase. If they do not, the verdict must be ‘not proven’; for in 
most instances one could claim such ‘strays’ with as much justification for Vergil 
or Apuleius or sometimes Festus, to say nothing of other possible sources of 
‘ Abolita.’ 

Gnueg has another fault which we might call literalness; and this, operating 
with the causes just mentioned, has produced the faulty presentation of many 
batches. He sticks too closely to the actual form of the word found in the text of 
Terence. He has not observed that it is the general rule for a verb to be cited either 
in the actual form in which it occurred in the author or in the third person singular 
present indicative, not in the present infinitive nor the first person singular present 
indicative. 

Gnueg realizes, as one can gather from his introduction, that in Terence batches 
the glosses retain more or less faithfully the order of the occurrence of the words in 
the text of Terence. Unfortunately he does not always put his principles into 
practice. There is a glaring instance of his blindness in the EX-section, p.69. We 
find a clear ‘run’ of Hecyva glosses, extending from 42 to 50. They are, in order— 
Hec. 362 (its position is due to alphabetical considerations): 213: 297: 407: 490: 
632: omit 48, as being a part of 68, 33, which has broken adrift: 742: 727. 
Expedit : liberat, exsolwit, p. 69, 44, is assigned by Gnueg to Phorm. 766, where 
expedit occurs, but in the sense ‘be expedient.’ Obviously the gloss refers to 
Hee. 297—expediui animum meum. We find another instance in the AB-section. 
Abdidit <se> : recepit <se>, p. 4, 36, is correctly referred to Hec. 175, but 37, 
Abstvaxit se : vewocauit se, is omitted. It undoubtedly comes from Hec, 297, me 
abstvahat. The compiler adapted 37 to the form of 36, and this has thrown Gnueg 
off the scent. 

In order to see how all this misleads, let us take, as an example, the glosses 
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assigned to the Andvia, (In sections 6-11 of his dissertation Gnueg collects all the — 
Terence glosses he has discovered—and many others as well—and arranges them 1 
according to the order of the occurrence of the words in each play.) 4 
Gnueg assigns to the Andra 189 glosses: to these there fall to be added F 
15 ‘doublets’ (e.g. p. 88, 28 and 88, 46, in both of which tamdudum is glossed, and 5 
which Gnueg refers to Andy. 228). This gives us a gross total of 204. Out of these, — 
after careful examination, 83 may be accepted as certain and correct. Exception can ~ 
be taken to the remaining 121 on various grounds. ; 
(1) As samples of isolated glosses, which deal with common words, and are, ~ 
therefore, of doubtful origin, we may take the following (I add in brackets the © 
reference to the gloss and the line of the Andria to which each is assigned): abutitu” — 
(p. 4, 28=A. 15): avs (21, 24=A, 31): nonnumquam (126, 31=A. 109): indignum ~ 
(94, 27=A. 145): qué (158, 44=A. 154): sane (170, 53=A. 195): callidus (28, 54= — 
A. 198): iamdudum (88, 28 and 46=A. 228): exsequar (67, 37=A. 259): ferme ~ 
(75, 43=A. 460: 75, 49= A. 284, etc.) : ture (102, 47=A. 394): profecto (150, 9 and 
41= A. 554): mitte (117, 32=A. 764): sbidem (88, 48=A. 777): facile (74,35=A. 811): — 
utinam (196, 21=A. 931): meque (117, 4=A. 935). ‘eg 
(2) Some really belong to Vergil: e.g. 157, 19 (A. 351) =? Aem 4, 631: © 
36, 39 (A. 696) =Aem. I, 361: 187, 11 (A, 779) = Geo. 2, 335; 9 
(3) Some belong to Apuleius: e.g. 174, 1 (A. 88) = Afol. 82, etc. : 91, 5 (A. 212): ~ 
96, 8 (A. 378)=Met. 11, 27: 69, 27 (A. 639): 109, 23 (A. 729)=? Met. 9, 4 © 
(24= Met. 9, 28): 96, 7 (A. 825) =? Met, 11, 6 (8= Met. 11, 27). 
(4) Others may be claimed for Festus: e.g., 183, 5 (A. 86): 134, 34 (A. 141. — 
Gnueg refers to this line also 134, 1, which is the same gloss as 134, 34): 173, 31 — 
(A, 206): 22, 41 (A. 967). a 
Gnueg claims for Andy. 345, etc., the gloss p. 66, 23: Euge : laetus, alibi ua. Sed 
hoc ‘duabus partibus’ Donatus ‘ siue in bona siue in mala.’ This gloss has nothing what- — 
ever to do with Terence. Gnueg has appropriated it for him, though he seems a ~ 
little puzzled by it, because he found ewge in a Terence index. The gloss refers to ~ 
some verse of the Bible like Job 39, 25, where an Itala reading was euge, the 
Vulgate ua. 
(5) Several glosses are included because they are found in the Terence glossary: 
e.g. 86, 55 (A. 833, etc.): 158, 9 (A. 270, etc.). 
(6) Many are ‘Abstrusa’ intruders: e.g. 37, 41 (A. 139)=39, 8: 157, 25 — 
(A. 184)=157, 1: 37, 37 (A. 304) =37, 10: 178, 46 (A. 448)=180, 16. In addition ~ 
to intruders from ‘Abstrusa,’ we find in batches in ‘Abolita’ that glosses are — 
repeated either in error or because they have come from different sources. Gnueg ~ 
does not recognize this, and claims both for Terence: e.g. 80, 17=79, 15 (which © 
belongs to A. 244): 69, 48 is part of 68, 33: 104, 36=103, 34: 54, 52=58, 2 (58,2 
occurs in a short batch: 58, 1-3=Andr. 622: 660: Ad. 355. 54, 52 is a misspelling ~ 
of Destitit, which has been transferred to the DI-section). 
(7) In many cases Gnueg is blind to more or less obvious Terence batches, and — 
assigns glosses, we might almost say, at random. A few examples will suffice: ' 
P. 172, 33 clearly begins a batch which runs Andy, 48: 146: 188: 546, etc. — 
Gnueg doubts the first, third and fourth, and does not mention the second. ¢ 
22, 38 begins a short Ewnuchus batch, which runs 727: 728: 740. Torn in ~ 
different directions he refers the gloss to Andy. 125; Eun. 727, 756 and 228. “i 
For 42, 10 Gnueg hesitates between Andy. 160 and Haut. 465. 42, II is , 
Andy, 167, which solves the difficulty. 
_ 150) 5 begins a batch which reads Haut. 140: 391,etc.: 770. Hemakes nothing — 
of it, assigning 5 to Andr. 435, etc., and 7 to Andr. 847, 918, 970, Eun. 768, etc. | 
79, 19 is assigned to Andry. 618. It occurs in a batch: 15=Andv.244: 16=810: _ 
17= Ad. 872: 18=Eun. 589: 19=798, etc.: 20= 1031. 
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158, 46 Quis wideor : qualis uideov may be Andy. 702. The references to Eun. 307 
and Verg. Aen, 1, 615 and 4, Io are ridiculous. 

167, 49-51 is a short Andvia batch: 283: 941: 940 (50 and 51 being inter- 
changed for alphabetical reasons). Gnueg refers 51 to Andry. g40, Ad. 228, Phovm. 
954 Or 1019. 

42, 13 is assigned to Andy. 942—Comnuenit : concordat. 14 is Haut. 121, 15 is 
Haut. 292. Between 14 and 15 the Monte Cassino MS. preserves a gloss identica] 
with 13. Is it too much to suppose that 14a= Haut, 165 is in its proper place, and 
that 13 has been misplaced in the Vatican MS. ? 

What holds good for the glosses which Gnueg assigns to the Andria will, on 
investigation, be found to hold good for those assigned to the other plays as well. 
_ But should anyone require further proof of the wrong principles on which Gnueg has 
worked, let him turn to the Q-section of ‘ Abolita’ and the glosses from it which 
Gnueg has assigned to Terence. They are, in addition to a few isolated items, two 
batches: p. 158, 32—p. 159, 3, and p. 159, 28-39. A few glosses on p.159 come 
from Terence: 28, 30, 32, 34, 36 and 37; beyond these it is not safe to go. For 
how is one to unravel Gnueg’s tangled skein ? 

Lack of space prevents the detailed treatment of all the Terence glosses in 
‘ Abolita.” One must be content with the outline of the principal batches. These 
are as follows: 

P. 42, 1-33, with a few alien glosses, continued after an ‘Abstrusa’ portion, 
Pp. 43, 10-30. Gnueg has not realized that the second part is a continuation of the 
first, and speaks of them astwo batches. Unfortunately the trail is not as clear as 
it might be in the first part. Alphabetical reshuffling has been at work here and 
there, and has consequently spoilt the smoothness of the batch. It begins: 
Haut. 444: 397 (? Comparave<m>): Andy. 602: 844: Phorm. 477: 6 to be omitted— 
it occurs in its proper place in a Eun. batch at 23: Andy. 145: 8 is an intruder: 
Phorm. 550: Andry. 160: 167: Haut. 17: 165 (13=14a, which is in its proper place; 
see above): 121: 292: Andy. 225: Haut. 437: Andr. 227: Eun, 256: Andy. 239: 
_ Phorm, 626: Eun. 355: 444: 669: 25 is an intruder: Eun. 593 (attracted to 27): 
Phorm. 759: Andry. 937: Haut. 465: Eun. 1072 (? [con|viualem): 31 is an intruder: 
Hec. 313: Haut. 963. Four threads are clear: Haut., Andr., Phorm., Eun., and, taken 
separately, each retains more or less faithfully the order of the words in the play, so 
far as alphabetical considerations permit. P. 42, 32 is an anticipation of the Hecyva 
batch in the second part. This part begins at 43, 10, and reads: Eum. 928: 256: 
Hec. 175: 177: 191: 224: 248: 333: 481, etc.: 629: 702: 746: 22 is an intruder: 
815: 837: 25 is an intruder: Eun. 25: 102 (lege): 28 =? a note on Eun 133: 
148, etc.: 583. 

57, 53-58, 3 == Andy. 102: 568: 622: 660: Ad. 355. 

63, 42 and 45-48=Andr. 184: Ad. 620: 698: Phorm. 398: 398. 

69, 30-70, 3= Haut. 683: Hec. 347: Eun. 406: Andy, 131: 34—attracted by 35, 
which is Andy. 167: 723: 37=69, 32 and, therefore, to be omitted: 760: Haut. 462: 
Ad. 72: Phorm, 187: 41a=Phorm. 540: Hee, 362: 213: 297: 407: 490: 632: 
48 = 68, 33, first part: 742: 727: Phorm. 843: 698: Eun. 603: 712: p. 70, 1=p. 71, 
47: Phorm. 187: 197. 

97, 17-22=Andr. 701: 710 (imp[rJudens): 879: Ad. 993: Eun. 271: 589. 

I1Q, 30-120, 3 (with intruders): 30=Ad. 218: 33=Ad. 806: 34=Hec. 239, etc. : 
36=Andr. 120: 37=Hec. 478 (attracted by 36): 38= Andy. 266: 39=Andr. 316: 
40 = Haut. 839, etc.: 41=Hec. 7o1: 41a=Eun. 13: 42=Eun, 222: 120, 2=Eum. 417: 
3= Eun. 753. 

150, 5-21 (with intruders) = Haut. 140, etc.: 391, etc.: 770, etc.: Hec. 159: g is 
an intruder: Hawt. 814: 11 is an intruder: Andr. 615: 642 (resficimus): 711: 
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Haut. 988: Andr. 825 (prae studio): 17 is an intruder: Phorm. 861: 895: Andy. 716, 
etc.: Ad. 478. 2 
P. 159, 28 onwards, furnishes some glosses: 28=Andr, 214: 29=248: 30=Ad. — 
680, etc.: 31 is an intruder: 32=Eun. 420, etc.: 33=238: 34=Phorm. 917, etc,: 3 
35 is an intruder : 36=Andr. 708: 37=760, etc. q 
191, 6-12=Eun. 457 (shifted for alphabetical reasons): Amdy. 211: 457, etc.: — 
Eun. 7: 10=?8: Eun. 142: 688. ; x 
193, 38 and 41-45=Andr. 8: 15: Hee. 189: 237: Eun, 276: 688. { 
Of the shorter batches we may cite: 2 
P. 61, 38-40=Andr. 855: Phorm. 885: 958. 
62, 33-35=Andr. 562: Eun. 555: Phorm. 682. 
98, 2-4=Andr. 941: Haut. 204: 895. 
99, 1-4 = Ad. 349: Eun, 80: 525: Phorm. 708. 2 
107, 7-9 = Eun. 149 (beneficio meo—a case of inversion): Ad. 390: 864. + 
122, 48-51 = Eun. 269: 616: Haut. 399: 95, etc. 4 
129, 47-130, 1 (with intruders): 47= Andry. 161: 48=181: 51=243: 53=250: ~ 
54= 348: 130, I= 360. 4 
155, 30-33=Andr. 151: Haut, 976, etc.: Andr. 98: Phorm. 789. 
167, 49-168, 1= Andr, 283: 941: 940: Phorm. 78. j 
180, 42-46 = Andr. 735: 779: 914: 623, etc.: 770. (For 42-44 cf. ‘The St. Gall © 
Glossary,’ Amer. J. P. vol. 38, p. 351.) ¢ 
Reference has already been made to Gnueg’s attempt to make out a connexion ~ 
between the Terence glosses of ‘Abolita’ and the commentary of Donatus, an 
attempt which even Gnueg admits did not prove the success he anticipated. q 
We do not need to go far in ‘ Abolita’ before we realize that there is nothing in — 
the character of the marginal notes it preserves to suggest that they owe anything to 
any learned work; on the contrary, everything points to the conclusion that they are 
such rough and ready explanations of difficult words as would naturally occur to any © 
monastery teacher. Gnueg, however, finds eight passages where ‘ Abolita’ glosses — 
and Donatus agree, and eleven passages where the resemblance between them is © 
strong. It will be sufficient to consider the first group only; what applies to it © 
applies to the second. Be 
P. 133, 28 Oppido : ualde= Donatus on Hec. I]. 1, 41. There are two tests to © 
apply: (1) Is this an undeniable Terence gloss? The answer is that it does not — 
form part of a Terence batch, and there is no certain Terence gloss in its immediate — 
neighbourhood to give us any cause for thinking that it may be remains of a Terence — 
batch. Nor, again, is it an uncommon word, which, even when isolated, could be 
claimed for any particular author who shows a partiality for it. (2) Is there any 
remarkable feature in the explanation of opfido? A reference to the Thes. Gloss. — 
s.v. oppido will furnish us with other seven glosses where walde forms at least part of — 
the explanation of this word. Donatus, therefore, is not the only person who has 
explained oppfido by uwalde. We can safely say that this example has not stood © 
the tests. 7 
The same objections apply to p. 148, 21 Pvovsus : omnino, to which there is 
a faint resemblance in Donatus, Andr. III. 2, 30: p. 158, 44 Qué : unde, qualis=Don. 
Hec. Il. 3, 6: 175, 1 Spero : cvedo= Don. Eun. V. 3, 11: 122, 33 Nawuiter : welociter, — 
sumptum a naubus = Don. Eun. I,1,6. Other two glosses, 40, 14 (Don, Eun, II. 3, 52) 
and 109, 23 (Don. Andy. IV, 3, 14), may be claimed with as much right for 
Apuleius, while the explanations bear no resemblance to the notes of Donatus on 
these Terence passages. The great objection to all these instances is that they are, — 
to say the least of it, very doubtful Terence glosses ; and if no trace of Donatus’s _ 
commentary is found in the many certain Terence glosses in ‘ Abolita,’ why should 
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it be discovered in glosses—and common words, too—the source of which is uncertain? 
Any resemblance that these glosses may have to passages in Donatus’s commentary 
is quite superficial. We can draw no inference from it. In the case of 50, 31, 
Depecisct : pactione tvansigeve, we find the explanation given by Donatus, Phorm. I. 3, 14. 
Even if one were to admit that this solitary gloss preserved one scrap of Donatus, 
does it prove anything? One swallow does not make a summer. 

It is only too plain that Gnueg has not proved his case. In fact he ruins it by 
giving seven examples where the explanations given by ‘ Abolita’ and Donatus 
respectively agree in sense but not in the actual words. (This is the case, of course, 
with nearly all the Terence glosses of ‘ Abolita.’) In addition, he gives us two 
passages where a word is explained differently by the two commentators, and one 
passage, p. 174, 1, where Donatus expressly contradicts the ‘ Abolita’ interpretation. 
This last discovery need cause no surprise. The gloss occurs in an Apuleius batch 
and belongs to A fol. 82. 

Two questions remain that may be of more general interest. Do the Terence 
glosses of ‘ Abolita,’ preserving, as they do, the readings of a (lost Spanish) seventh- 
century MS., throw any light on the text of Terence? Can we determine the order 
of the plays in the MS. that was used and thereby form any idea of the character of 
this lost MS. ? 

Most of the material for answering the former of these questions has been 
collected by Gnueg. Professor Lindsay has called attention to two additional 
passages: 43, 19 Concessurum : migraturum, Hec. 629. Evidently one MS. had the 
old indeclinable future infinitive (Journ. Phil. vol. 34, p. 274). 

162, 54. Rebamini : arbitra<ba>mini. Phorm. go2 (Amer. J. P. vol. 38, p. 350, 
note). ebamint had already been suggested by Mueller as the true reading, not 
uevebamim. Other passages of interest are: 

42, 32. Conciuisse : concitauisse. Hec, 313. 

conciuisset A? : conciuerit BCDEFP. 

72,2. Exoptatam: desideratam. Haut. 408. 

exoptata ADF°G : expectata BCEP. 

17, 38. Animaduertite : adtendite, audite. Andr. 8. 

animaduertite BCDEGP. Donatus mentions both animaduerttte and 
adtendite. 

22, 39. At dum: quamdiu. Lun. 728. 

At dum D?. 

85, 19. Habilior : delectatior. Eun. 315. 

Abitior BC : abicior E. Donatus defends the reading habitioy against 
habilior. Wad Donatus been used by the author of the Terence glosses 
in ‘ Abolita,’ would we not have expected habitioy here? 

102, 48. Iunceas: tenues. wn, 316. 
iunceas BCDEGP. 
133, 46. Ortamentis : alimentis. Hawt. 837. 
ortamentis BC : hortamentis Eugraplius. 
172, 36. Si iure (in re) est: si utile est. Andr. 546. 

Si in re est G. 

150, 13. Prospiciunt : propitii aspiciunt. Andr. 642 (respiciunt). 

prospiciunt EZ. (Or is prospiciunt merely an error? Compare 150, 16 
Pro studio, Andy. 825 (pvae). There isno trace of fro in any of the MSS.) 

The order of the plays in the MS. of Terence, which was used for ‘ Abolita,’ 
cannot be determined offhand with anything approaching certainty. Unfortunately 
we have no ideal guide in the matter, such as one long batch, undisturbed by any 
rearrangement and drawing on all the six plays in turn. As it is there is no batch, 
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in fact no section of the glossary, where all the plays are represented. In one 
section (pp. 42-3) five plays are drawn on, but in the majority of cases we have to 
be content with three or four. Nor are all the plays represented to the same extent, 
Three bulk more largely in the glossary than the others, viz. Andria, Eunuchus and 
Hauton. In almost every batch of any length at least two of these plays are found. 
The combination Andy.-Haut. is very frequent. (It is not easy to explain this 
partiality for these plays, unless we suppose that they were read more frequently 
than the others and were, therefore, more fully annotated.) At the first glance this 
is apt to give the impression that the order of the plays began Andy., Haut., Eun., or | 
something like that; but this order is not borne out in batches where more plays are © 
represented. Another factor which has to be kept in mind is reshuffling: traces of — 
its work may be found on nearly every page of ‘ Abolita,’ so that we must always 
consider its influence in determining the position of glosses drawn from any of © 
the plays. 4 

Leaving on one side the very short batches, which naturally give us little help, ~ 
and taking those where the track is not too heavily obscured, we find that the plays © 
group themselves in the following combinations: ; 

Andy,, Ad., pp. 57: 63: 150: 159. 

Andyr., Ad., Eun., pp. 79: 97. 

Andy., Ad., Eun., Phoym., pp. 98-9: 159. 

In the long batch, pp. 42-3, the order is Haut., Andy., Haut., Andy. (a mixture ~ 
due to reshuffling ?), Eun., Phovm., Hec. The Eunuchus group at the end of the batch, — 
composed, as it is, of words beginning col-, con-, cog-, cannot be cited as evidence. It — 
is obviously an addition. 

Eun., Phorm., pp. 42-3: 62: 69: 88: 98-9: 129. 

Haut., Hec., pp. 9: 50: 69: 98: 119: 150. 

As connecting links we have: 

Phorm., Haut., Hec., p. 50. 

Eun., Haut., p. 122. 

These combinations point to the order of the plays as having been Andy., Ad., — 
Eun., Phorm., Haut., Hec.—an order which corresponds to that of the MSS. D and G. 4 

I have again to thank Professor Lindsay for help and advice. ; 

Rosert WEIR. 
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CORRIGENDA 
In vol. xv., p. 100, note 1, for ‘Phaedrus’ vead ‘ Seneca.’ 
In this number: 


Pp. 35, line 14, for ‘Suppl. 1., pp. 231 sq.’ read § Suppl. II., coll. 231 sq.’ 
p. 38, last line, for ‘Isocrates’ vead « Leocrates,’ 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XLII. 3. 1921. 


W. P. Shepherd, Chansons de Geste and the Homeric Problem. An indication and 
discussion of some analogies between the Greek and French epics from the stand- 
point of a student of the latter. Archer Taylor, The judas Curse. An elaborate 
discussion of the various forms under which this curse appears, the various uses to 
which it was put, political, ecclesiastical, or private, with examples in several 
languages. G. M. Bolling, Vulgate Homeric Papyi. A testing of the theory already 
propounded in other articles, in the light of additional material now available; this 
new material gives 292 lines for the Odyssey, for 189 of which papyrus evidence was 
not available before, and 1223 lines for the [/zad, 260 of which had not previously been 
found in papyri. B. claims that this evidence entirely supports the hypothesis that 
the vulgate began by agreeing line for line with the edition of Aristarchus and 
afterwards suffered interpolation. Clara M. Knight, The To- Participle in Vergil. 
Collects a number of cases in which the #o- participle is used in Vergil without a past 
meaning, but is clearly associated with a present idea, and suggests that the usage is 
an archaism, a remnant of the ‘timeless’ sense of the form which is preserved in 
the free use (in the case of deponent verbs) found in early writers. Edwin H. Tuttle, 
Dravidian Notes. Suggests that ‘ vowel-consonants,’ like the English m and /, were 
common in early Dravidian, and gives examples of various dialectical forms in 
support of this view. G. Bayley Dolson, J.T., Tvanslatoy of Boethius. Suggests 
that the translator is not, as commonly supposed, the Fleming, John Thorie, but 
John Thorpe, a noted architect and friend of Sackville, Earl of Dorset, to whose 
widow the translation was dedicated. 


XLII. 4. 1921. 


Dedicated to B. L. Gildersleeve on his ninetieth birthday. E. H. Sturtevant, Word 
Ends and Pauses in the Hexameter. A discussion of the doctrine of the caesura in the 
Greek and Latin hexameter, giving statistics of the various places in the line at 
which word ends and ‘rhetorical’ or sense pauses occur, and contrasting the Roman 
practice with the Greek in each case. C. W. Keyes, Oviginal Elements in Cicero's Ideal 
Constitution. Suggests that the deviations from the actual practice of Rome found in 
Cicero’s De Legibus III., which is in effect a ‘written constitution,’ are original to 
Cicero himself and dictated by his admiration of the political spirit of the age of 
Scipio, and his belief in a balanced form of government as the best. Tenney Frank, 
The Carmen Saeculare of Hovace. Attempts to divide the stanzas of the poem 
among full choir, youths only and maidens only, on the theory that the strophes sung 
by male voices only have only ‘masculine’ caesuras, while the others have at least 
one ‘feminine’ caesura. Offers a complete scheme of arrangement. H.H. Bender, 
Fluctuation between -o and,-a Stems in Lithuanian, Examines lists of nouns which 
appear as -o stems at one time and -a at another, the lists being compiled from two 
standard dictionaries, and suggests that such differences are not a matter of period or 
dialect, but are due to the weakening of the distinctions of grammatical gender due 
to the almost complete loss of the neuter. W. M. Lindsay, Desultory Remarks on 
Latin Pronunciation. Suggested by Bridges’ Ibant Obscuri, Clark’s Cursus in Vulgar 
Latin, and Hardie’s Res Metvica. Discusses various problems raised by statements 
in the books mentioned. J. A. Baxter, Contributions to Late Latin Lexicography. Some 
corrections and additions to the Thesaurus and other lexica, the first-fruits of the 
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author’s contemplated Dictionary of Later Latin, which is to cover the whole period — 
from Suetonius to Bede. 


Athenaeum (Pavia). Vol. IX. I1-IV. 1921. . 

II. M. Cardini, in discussing the Hesiodic Catalogues, their origin and relation — 
to the Eoiai and to the expanded Eoiai, gives reasons for rejecting the hypothesis of — i 
Gottling and Marckscheffel, that the last lines of the T’heogony are a later interpola- — 
tion made to link up the Eoiai with the Theogony. In the Alexandrine period the j 
Catalogues are in five books. The contents of three are indicated by allusions found — 
in various ancient authors, though everywhere they are confused and complex, as are 
also their titles. Equally confused and contradictory are the contents of the Cata- 
logue of Women and the Eoiai, The desire to find a god or a goddess among one’s 
ancestors led later to the insertion of genealogies deriving from divinities, and by the © 
Alexandrine period many such accretions had been added, entailing many incon- ~ 
sistencies. Some of these are here examined. The expansions and contractions of — 
the generic term ‘ catalogue’ are also analysed, and evidence is adduced both for and © 
against the attribution of some or all catalogues to Hesiod. In conclusion, the ~ 
mass of them are ascribed to a date between 550 and 500. ‘Their influence survives ~ 
in later authors, Stesichorus making use of the more poetic material, while the — 
genealogical parts were probably drawn on in such poems as the Nawpactia, the — 
Eoiai, and others of doubtful attribution. Commenting on the two editions of Ovid’s — 
Amores, B. Lavagnini assigns the second (in three books) to a period later than the © 
Avs Amatovia and the Remedia, but prior to the Metamorphoses. Dealing with the — 
much-amended passage in Avs Amat. V. 341—<‘ deue tribus libris titulus quos signat 
Amorum ’—he suggests that after the reducing of the first edition the poet had © 
corrected, wherever he could, the original ‘ quinque’ into ‘ de ternisue libris.’ Later — 
efforts to amend the passage in the uncorrected copies may have given rise to the — 
present corrupt readings of extant codices.—III. An exceedingly interesting note by — 
C. Pascal shows reason for believing that the ‘puella sapphica Musa doctior’ of © 
Catullus XXXV. is no other than Lesbia herself, who seems at this time to have © 
been smiling upon Catullus’ friend Cecilius of Como, probably the ancestor of Pliny. © 
A. Castiglioni, anticipating his publication of emendations and explanations of the © 
writings of Seneca, gives a further instalment of readings and explanatory notes on ~ 
passages in the Dialogues (11.-VIII.). In a short note C. Pascal defends the ~ 
accusative in Anth. Pal. 7. 14 peta Movcas d@avaras (or -rovs), which he interprets to © 
mean ‘next to the immortal Muses’; cf. Anth. Pal. 9. 596, where Sappho is called ~ 
the tenth Muse.—IV. The same writer, dealing in detail with the fragments of lost ~ 
Catullan odes, considers that we must assume a second series of lost poems, which © 
survive only in certain quotations scattered among ancient authors. This series is — 
not to be confused with the fragments contained in the collection of poems handed ~ 
down to us, Among the latter he holds Cavmen LIV. to be composed of two 
fragments from two lost odes, and similarly Ode LXXVIII. Other poems show © 
lacunae. Ingeniously he reconciles discrepancies and explains fragments from 
various authors and scholiasts. B.Stumpo contributes an essay on the moral and > 
political thought of Polybius, setting forth the various general conceptions and ~ 
aspects which for Polybius lend meaning to the historical sequence of events. He © 
analyses P.’s ideas on Roman institutions, on a Universal Empire, his search for 
truth, his sense of the power of réxy, of dvéyxn, and his indebtedness to Thucydides. 


A 


Classical Philology. XVI. 3. 1921. 


D. R. Stuart, On Vergil Eclogue IV. 60-63. In 62 S. prefers the corrected text . 
of Quintilian IX. 3. 8, qui non viseve parentes, to that of the manuscripts and of 
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Servius.. He discusses the contributions of earlier commentators, especially those of 
Birt, Seaton, Crusius, Warde Fowler, Scaliger, and Politian. Following Crusius in 
seeking the explanation of the lines in a folk belief that the precocious smile was an 
omen of future greatness, he makes additions to the parallels cited by Kukula, 
Rémische Sakularpoesie, marking the resemblance between Dionysus and the child of 
the Eclogue in the phenomena that accompany their advent. He emphasizes the 
significance of the passage in the Suetonian Life of Vergil, which states that the poet 
himself as an infant displayed a tearless countenance; the passage in the Life was 
suggested by the concluding lines of the Eclogue, and strengthens the position of 
_ those who believe that Quintilian’s was the accepted version of the first century A.D. 
_ E. A, Sonnenschein, Ego Emphatic and Unemphatic in Rises and Falls of Old Latin 
Dramatic Verse. After examining all the instances in Plautus and Terence of ego 
with the verbs ¢o, cam, tbo, abeo, abeam, many of those with verbs of ‘knowing,’ and a 
few with swm, S. concludes that the unemphatic ego is distinctly commoner than the 
emphatic ego, and that subject to exigencies of metre the poets prefer to put an 
emphatic ego in the most prominent position, and an unemphatic ego in a position that 
is less prominent. R. J. Bonner, The Megavian Decvees. B. holds that the situation 
pictured in Acharnians 515-23 arises out of a stringent enforcement of the regular 
customs laws in the period following the secession of Megara in 446, and not at this 
stage the exclusion of the Megarians from the Attic market. He rejects the view that 
the decree of Charinus was spurious. The exclusion decree was not a violation of 
the Thirty Years’ Truce, except in so far as there had been no resort to arbitration. 
W. W. Kirk, Ut Legassit. K. discusses the meaning of Jegave and its connexion in 
_ the language of private law with dave. R. P. Robinson, The Inventory of Niccold 
Niccoli, An accurate copy of the inventory of manuscripts appended to a manuscript 
containing some philosophical works of Cicero, which is now in New York in the 
private library of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. M. E. Deutsch, Caesay and the Ambrones. 
Suetonius, Julius IX. 3, in dealing with the superior coniuvatio of 66-5 B.c., states that 
Caesar and Piso expected to carry out their plans per + Ambranos et Tvanspadanos 
(Ihm’s text). Accepting Beroaldus’ correction to Ambyonas, D. identifies them not 
with the tribe allied with the Cimbri and Teutons, and severely defeated by Marius 
in 102 B.c., but with the Ligurians who fought with Marius in that battle, and who 
according to Plutarch, Mavius 19, also described themselves as Ambrones. 
C. D. Buck, Studies in Greck Noun-Formation. Dental Terminations II. 2. B. deals 
with words in -wy, -ovros, ranging them under three heads: (1) simple nouns and 
adjectives, (2) adjective compounds with participial form in second member—e.g., 
SoAoppovewv, (3) proper names. He notes the rapid growth of personal names of the 
simple type “Apéoxwv in Roman Imperial times. Under ‘ Notes and Discussions’ 
P. Shorey opposes the view that Polybius in his philosophy of history advanced 
steadily from a sentimental conception of the réle of Fortune in human affairs to a 
belief in strict causation. A.S. Ferguson deals with the interpretation of a fragment 
of Gorgias ; and G. M. Calhoun challenges Blass’ treatment of Demosthenes, Against 
Boeotus I. (xxxix.) 37-8. 


Hermes. LVI. 4. 1921. 

O. Weinreich, Zu Tzbull. I. 1. 11-24. An attack on the view that Proper- 
tius I. 4. 23 sqq. is the source from which Tibullus has drawn. A. Gercke, Der neue 
Tyvtaios. An elaborate discussion of the new fragment published by Wilamowitz in 
SB dey Berl. Ak, 1918, 728 sqq. B. Philippson, Zu Philodem’s Schrift viber die 
Frémmigheit. Continued from Vol. LV: The present article discusses (1) the second 
book; (2) the text of Pap. 1077; 1098; 1610 and 229; 437, 1788 and 452. W.A. 
Bahrens, Zu den untey Suetons Namen iiberlheferten Verborum Differentiae. There is no 
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evidence that any part of this work proceeds from Suetonius. K. Praechter, Dery — 


fiinfte Anacharsisbrief. MisceLten: ¢Th. Thalheim, on Demosth. L. 14; LIX. 
W. Spiegelberg, on Herodotus’ description of Egyptian writing. W. Morel, on two 


C2 dye pageant 


inscriptions from the Jewish catacombs at Rome, Bees No. 163 and 122. O, Wagner © 


suggests aliquot ipsius effigies for a. ipsi et fidiae in Corn. Nepos, Atticus 3. 2. 


K. Praechter, note on Julian Ov. 6. P. 238, 3 sqq. Hertl. W. A. Bahrens, Pacatus, — 
the author of a work attacking Porphyrius is not the same as Drepanius Pacatus, the — 


author of Panegyvicus II. (XII.). 


Mnemosyne. XLVIII. 2. 1920. 


J. J. Hartman, Antonius et Petrus, a rendering of an Italian story in Latin verse. 
A. W. Bijvanck, De Theatvo antiquo, distinguishes between the Attic, the Greek, and 
the Roman theatre. He divides the history of the Attic theatre into seven periods, 
and indicates the changes which appear to have been made in it from time to time. 


The ‘Greek’ theatre was not derived from the Attic, but from the ‘ popular’ theatre. © 
Ultimately the Attic adopted the high stage also. The outstanding difference © 


between the Roman and the Greek theatre is that in the Greek the orchestra and the 
hill-slope with seats for the spectators come first, the stage afterwards; in the 
Roman the stage is the original part. J.J. Hartman, De Veysw notissimo Naeviano, 
thinks that the attack on the Metelli from which the verse fato Metelli Romae Jiunt con- 
sules comes, was in senarii. When the Metelli replied, ‘dabunt malum Metelli,’ etc., 
by retorting in Saturnian verse they meant to suggest ‘we will not attempt to 
imitate your elegant senarii, but we will punish you in the ancient Roman manner.’ 
J. Janssen, Utrwm Domitiano imperante duo bella Dacica gesta sint an unum, after 


reviewing the evidence, decides that there had been only one war prior to the - 


triumph of D.in 89. In this year a truce rather than a peace was made. J. ie 
Hartman on Hor. A. P. 437, ‘numquam te fallent animi sub uolpe latentes,’ for the 
‘inept’ animt proposes asint. In v. 430 f. (‘pallescet super his, etiam stillabit 
amicis) | ex oculis rorem, saliet tundet pede terram,’ he condemns saliet and favours 


Slothouwer’s emendation salius. J.C. Naber continues his Observatiunculae de Iuve 
Romano, The present instalment embraces two sections: (1) Ad bonorum possessionem 


litis ordinandae gratia, (2) Quando in usu esse desievit mancipatio. J. J. Hartman con- 
tributes annotations on Hor. Ep. 1. 14. J. van Wageningen, De Mamnili aetate, 
argues from internal evidence that the poet must have lived at least till 22 a.p. 
P. H. Damsté contributes notes on A. Gellius, Bks. XI-XX. K. Kuiper, De 
Alexandyo Euripideo, thinks there is evidence to show that E. represented Paris as a 
male counterpart of Phaedra—the victim of irresistible passion sent by a malicious 
deity. J. S. Phillimore, Statiana in Silu. I. II. 117-9, ‘ haec et caeruleis mecum 


consurgere digna | fluctibus et nostra potuit considere concha; | et si flammigeras — 


potuisset scandere sedes, | hasque intrare domos, ipsi erraretis, Amores,’ proposes to 
read mecum for potwit. He supposes the corruption to have arisen from a combination 
of dittography and haplography. In I. iii. 103, he would read ‘liuentem Satiram 
nigra robigine purges’ (where the MSS. have tuybes). In I. IV. 61-2 he proposes 


“nunc mecum, Epidauria proles | nunc ait, I gaudens, ait,’ J being a correction in the — 


margin of one of the Bodleian MSS. In III. ii. 30, while retaining the correction 
artemo, he withdraws the suggestion that it means the handle of a rudder, the evidence 
of Isidore XIX. 3. 3 suggesting that it signifies some kind of sail. There are short 
notes on Laberius, Plato Hipp. Mai., and Cic. Pyo Mil. § 29. 


XLVITI. 3. 1920. 


J. M. Nap, commenting on a corrupt inscription (C.I.L. 1. 2, 17, 585; Bruns- 
Mommsen, Fontes iuris Romani, 1. Ed. VII., p. 77) for ‘trans Curione(m)’ proposes 
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‘trans Rubicone(m).’ The context requires a name of some natural feature serving 
as a boundary of public land which naturally reached as far south as Ariminum, 
J. J. Hartman, Avs Critica, lays down and illustrates abundantly the following 
principles : (1) The errors which copyists, in common with mankind generally, may 
commit are innumerable and attributable to innumerable causes. Hence criticism 
cannot be limited and hampered by fixed rules. Each case must be considered on its 
merits. (2) In emending a passage care must be taken that the whole may be correct 
and intelligible. No emendation of a single word will suffice if any uncertainty be 
still left. B.Keulen, De Pevicle Pacificatove. Plutarch states that Pericles once made 
proposals to the states of Greece providing for the restitution of the temples destroyed 
by the Persians, the safety of the sea, and permanent peace. When were these pro- 
posals made? Not, says K., in 460, as supposed by Holm and others; feeling 
between Athens and Sparta at that time was running too high: rather in 445, after 
the Thirty Years’ Peace. K. associates with the peace proposals the request made to 
Greece in general to contribute offerings for the deities of Eleusis. J. Berlage, 
Fulmen. Cic. Pro Balbo 34 speaks of the Scipios as ‘duo fulmina nostri imperi.’ Does 
the word here=fulguva or fulcva? Probably both. Scipio is connected with Greek 
_ oknriwv, meaning both thunderbolt and staff. V. Wageningen compared two passages 
in Ovid, Am. I. 6. 13-16 and I]. 1. 15. In these passages fulmen must mean some 
sort of bolt. In Pompeian houses the doors were sometimes protected by beams 
placed some small distance behind them, which are inserted in a hollow in the floor, 
and extend half-way up the door. C. Brakman, Lucvetiana, Mussehl has shown by 
most satisfactory proofs that the original order of the books of De Nat. Rer. 
was I., II., V., VI., 1V., JI. Why did the poet change the order? (1) The laws of 
‘ dialectic’ required that psychology should be treated after the creation of man—i.e. 
that V. should come before III. and 1V.—but for artistic reasons the poet decided to 
treat of man after atoms and void, and first of the chief part of man, the mind, and 
then of simulacva. At the end Books V. and VI. borrow their arguments from nature 
and man, the former describing the world and the arts of man, the latter heavenly 
phenomena and pestilence. (2) There is a ‘ moral’ reason for the arrangement. Asa 
teacher L. wanted to place in the centre of his work his most important precepts. 
J. Schrijnen, On Tertullian, Apol. VII. 11, 12. In the sentence : ‘ Exinde in traduces 
linguarum et aurium serpit, et ita modict seminis uitium cetera vumoris obscurat, ut nemo 
recogitet, ne primum illud os mendacium seminauerit, quod saepe fit aut ingenio 
aemulationis, aut arbitrio suspicionis, aut non noua sed ingenita quibusdam 
mentiendi uoluptate,’ the words in italics have given much trouble. The emendations 
proposed, cetva and excetva, do not suit the metaphor of a tree or shrub. K. suggests 
hedeva. J.J. Hartman, De Martialis Epigr. X. 79. H. had already proposed to read 
cena for lingua in Hor. Ep. XIX.: ‘rupit larbitan Timagenis aemula lingua | dum 
studet urbanus tenditque disertus haberi.’ H. takes the position referred to by 
Horace to have been as follows: Timagenes, a rich man, desirous of a reputation for 
eloquence, invited his‘ clients’ to rich banquets and read to them his writings, thereby 
gaining his object. larbitas, thinking that the dinner was the all-important thing, 
tried the same device ‘tam saepe ut vumperetuy, i.e. went bankrupt. This use 
of vumpo is found in Martial X. 79, with which the Horatian passage is to be com- 
pared. A. Pott has a first instalment of a long and very elaborate study of ‘ The 
Text of the Gospels in the Second Century.’ J. De Zwaan, On Some Passages of 
Tatianus aduersus Graecos, deals with textual criticism. De Zwaan also discusses the 
meaning of Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 24, the true text of which runs: ¢AaBev dprov Kai 
edyapirtHoas éxAacev Kal cimev* TOUTS pov eoTw Td Copa Td drep twov, The correct 
translation of the latter clause is: ‘ Hoc est corpus meum quod supra uos est.’ Paul 
and his contemporaries had opinions of the invisible world approximating closely to 
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those of the Stoics, to whom the natural form of a spiritual body was a sphere. Hence 
Z. concludes: ‘Panis sacramentalis rotunditate sua non potuit non revocare 
aspicientes ad illam ipsam figuram mentalem rotunditatis, h.e. omnipraesentiae 

corporis Christi post reditum eius in statum pneumaticum,’ 


Neue Jahrbiicher fir das klassische Altertum, ete. 1921, etc. 


ART AND ArcHAroLoGy.—1921. 1/2, G. Rodenwaldt, Dze Form des Evechtheions. 
Rejects Dérpfeld’s theory of the original plan; there are great difficulties of detail, — 
and the hypothetical building would not have appeared symmetrical. The asym- 
metry is due to the conditions of the site, and was tolerated by the Greeks because 
of their habit of isolating their view-points.—1g919. 6/7. R. Pagenstecher, Die 
Landschaft in dey Malerei des Altertums. Traces the development of impress laa 
and naturalism in Alexandrian and Roman painting. 

HistTory.—192!. 1/2. G. Wissowa, Die geyvmanische Uvrgeschichte im Tacitus? 
Germania, Reviews various recent works, especially E. Norden’s (very favourably). 
W. holds that the Germania was designed as an excursus to the Histories, It 
followed well-established literary traditions. The chief authorities were Posidonius , 
Caesar, Livy, the elder Pliny, and oral information.—5. Review by R. Heinze o} 
L. Friedlaender’s Darstellungen aus dev Sittengeschichte Roms (9 ed. G. Wissowa), I0TO, 
1920. Wissowa’s work is highly praised, but H. emphasizes the impossibility ot 
bringing parts of the book up to date without fundamental rewriting, which has 
been attempted.—6/7. R. Laqueur, Cdsars gallische Statthalterschaft wnd d 
Ausbruch des Biivgerkvieges. II. Das .Ende von Casars Statthalterschaft. L. repeats his 
former conclusion (N. J. 1920. 1/2) that consular provinces belonged to cons S 
such, and that Caesar’s extended command expired in March 50. The point at 
issue between Caesar and the Senate was the interpretation of the plebiscite per- 
mitting his candidature for the consulate in absence. The plebiscite (supported by 
Pompey i in genuine co-operation with Caesar) was meant to enable Caesar to stand 
in 50 for the consulate of 49; had he been elected then, he would have avoided any 
break in his tenure of office. But in 50 Caesar saw that, if he stood, he would be 
rejected: he therefore appealed to the Sullan law of ten years’ interval betwee D 
consulates, and maintained that he could not stand till 49 (for 48), and that therefore 
the plebiscite (by implication) extended his command till 49. The Senate held that 
the plebiscite merely authorized his candidature in 50. Dio reflects Caesar’s view, 
Suetonius the Senate’s.—8. E. Bickel, Gyges und sein Ring. Discusses the various 
ancient versions, and their connexion with folk-story and literary ‘Novelle’: and 
analyzes the sources of Hebbel’s play. 4 


Revue de Philologie. XLIV.4. 1920. 


A. Piganiol, Note suv deux Passages de V’Enéide, In V. 522-534 Acestes’ arrow 
is an omen of the apotheosis of Aeneas, In XI. 316-321 he finds traces of a 
retrospective justification of the claim of Rome to the ager Solonius. A. Cartault, 
Corvections suv le Texte de Peyse. C. proposes in I. 8 ‘Nam Romae est quis non 
hac ... si fas dicere, sed fas,’ supplying with hac some word like stultitia. I. 22 
assumes a lacuna between auriculis and quibus et dicas, ignoring Housman’s defence 
of articulis in C.Q. VII. 14. I. 45 reads ‘Non ego cum scribo si forte quid aptius 
exit, | —Quando hoc ? rara auis est—si quid tamen,’ etc. I. 68 reads situe for sie. 
Il. 64, witiantt for witiato. III. 29, ‘censoremue tuum quod equo trabeate salutas.” 
IV. 15, blande for blando. V. 67, haud donas for donas. B. Haussoulier, SvpBovdy- 
ZvpBovria, A revised text for a decree concerning the worship of Artemis Skiris, 
(Michel 480: Dittenberger 660.) - 
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feet FIFTH ECLOGUE: A DEFENCE OF THE 
HVS CAESAR-DAPHNIS THEORY. 


THE identification of Daphnis with Julius Caesar, supported in most 
detail by Servius of the ancient commentators, has in general been either 
casually accepted or arbitrarily rejected by modern criticism without serious 
effort to ascertain how far the probabilities point one way or the other. 

A prima-facie case in favour of this Julius Caesar theory can be so readily 
made out, that one might be pardoned for suspecting that Servius, or rather 
Servius’ authority, made a guess without possessing proof in support. That, 
however, still remains very much to be proved; and if his statements can be 
backed by independent evidence or coincide with the results of a different 
method of inquiry, Servius’ conclusions ought not to remain suspect because 
they afford the easy and possible solution of a difficulty. They may be right, 
not merely plausible. 

There have been those who refused to recognize allegorical intention at 
all in the Eclogue. But they ought to be very wide of the mark. For even if 
the Servian conclusions are not true, a theory of the kind which they formulate 
is practically forced upon us. There are far too many incongruities present in 
this Eclogue for the poem to be a genuine pastoral in even the limited sense 
of Moschus III.—let alone Theocritus I.—unless, indeed, we are prepared to 
regard Virgil as so strangely clever and devoid of taste that he could transfer 
to Latin the melody of the Sicilian pastoral while continuing deaf to the 
genius which permeates it. 

Against that extreme, I propose to attempt to show that, on the 
assumption that Daphnis conceals Julius, there is nothing in Eclogue V. 
inconsistent with historical fact or with the method of poetical composition ; 
but, on the contrary, that the more history is examined and the more the 
method of composition is unfolded, the more we can follow the poet at his 
work, so much more likely it appears that this Julius tradition gives a true 
record of Virgil’s intention. 

For Eclogue V. Virgil makes use primarily of Theocritus I., Bion I., 
Moschus III. These supply him with leading motives and sentiments proper 
to pastoral lament. Of these three, Theocritus I. furnishes much of the frame- 
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work (scenery and dialogue) and unexpectedly little of the two songs; Bion I. 
and Moschus III. are used for the songs, together with some Lucretius and 
a scene from Theocritus VII. Of these, Bion I. describes Venus (Cypris) 
mourning for her darling, Adonis, who has been wounded to death by a boar; 
Moschus III. is a lament for Bion, murdered by poisoning. jj 7 
Here at once are two points of contact with Julius Caesar which may 
explain how Virgil! was specially attracted to Bion I.and Moschus III. Like 
Bion, Julius Caesar died by assassination at the hands of his own people : like 
Adonis, he had Venus, as divine founder of his house, to weep for him. ; 
Moschus III. 111-114 are strikingly applicable to the subsequent fate of 


Julius’ murderers : 
, \ , r > 4 ¢ / 
tis 5€ Bpotos, TOTTOUTOY avdpEepos ws KEpaoaL TOL 
) Sodvat Nadéovte TO happaxoy ; Expuyev @dav: 
(“Apyere Luxedsxal, TH mévOcos dpyete Moicat.) 


anna Aina Kixe Tayras. 


In vers. 20-23 we are presented with a picture which must advance some 
special plea to justify its intrusion. For what has a mourning matron to do 
with a Daphnis? Another step, and the local attorney would be there and 
the family doctor to follow. At such a deathbed we admit nymphs and fauns 
and Venuses, even Aesculapius—anything almost rather than a mother, who is 
human. At first sight this ‘mater’ appears to overthrow the Julius Caesar 
theory at a stroke. For Julius’ mother died long before his own death, about 
50 B.c.,2 and to speak of her as clasping in her arms her son’s dead body in 
44 B.C. would be impossibly grotesque. To this Servius rejoins in his note to” 
ver. 20: ‘sed si de Gaio Caesare dictum est, multi per matrem Venerem 
accipiunt.’ Standing alone, that might look like a rationalizer’s guess. But 
here a knowledge of the method of composition employed by Virgil brings 
independent?® testimony in favour of that tradition. For Eclogue V. 22-23 ar 7 
a certain imitation of Bion I. 40-44, where Cypris, embracing the dying 
Adonis, behaves in much the same way as this mother of Daphnis. Now 
Venus is the universal mother, and, as ‘ Aeneadum genetrix,’ is in a very 


, 1 In his Eclogues Virgil does not draw the occa- own characters and those of Theocritus do, say, 
sion for writing from a Theocritean idyll; but suffer, etc. 


the occasion is given by outside circumstances 2 Suetonius, Diuus Iulius 25: ‘Gessit autem 
(e.g. Gallus’ condition suggests Eclogue X.), nouem annis, quibus in imperio fuit, haec fere. ...” 
though it would be true to say that he would not 26. ‘Eodem temporis spatio matrem primo, — 
select an occasion which did not lend itself to deinde filiam, nec multo post nepotem amisit.’ 


pastoral treatment, From Theocritean sources 3 I was myself brought to the same conclusion 2 
he borrows phrases and ideas and structural from Bion I. alone before noticing that Servius’ 
props which will fit in with a general plan inde- ‘multi’ had anticipated. 1 doubt whether their 
pendently formed in hisown mind, working them _ opinion was influenced by Bion. 
into his plan. Of course, this practice leads to 4 Bion I. 40-44: 

modification of his own original conception; but 
it is not at all the same thing, nor has the same 
final results as simple imitation. There must, 
therefore, always be a reason why he is attracted 
to this rather than that Theocritean piece, That 
reason is often a similarity between what his 


ws Wer, ws évdnoev "Adwyvidos doxerov Edxos, 
ws ide polviov alua pwapawouery repl unpy, 
maxeas aduretdcaca kwipero* * uelvov” Adwrt, 
dvoroTpe petvov” Adwu, mavicraroy &s ce xixelw, 
ws oe mepimTléw Kai xelhea xelreor peléw,’ 
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special sense ‘mother’ to the Julian family; so that if Virgil presents a 
puzzle, he also leaves a solution at least to the literary public, and is not 
necessarily importing a grotesque incongruity into his pastoral world. 

Here, too, history confirms, suggesting that the lines present no mere 
commonplace of sentiment, but a very real and moving incident in the drama 
of the famous Ides of March. Suetonius states that Caesar’s body was placed 
in a miniature temple of Venus by the Rostra, there to le in state before 
cremation: ‘ pro rostris aurata sedes ad simulacrum templi Veneris Genetricis 
collocata; intraque lectus eburneus auro ac purpura stratus et ad caput 


tropaeum cum ueste in qua fuerat occisus’ (Diu. Iul. 84). 
Curiously enough Adonis is spoken of as lying in purple with the Loves 


weeping round him in Bion I. 79-80: 


KéxdTat aBpos “Adwvis év eiuace Toppupéorowy * 
> \ / , > , v 
app Sé wiv KrNatiovTes dvactevdyouaww "Epwres .. . 


Further, ver. 23 of the Eclogue, ‘atque deos atque astra uocat crudelia 


mater,’ takes point at once if Daphnis is Julius. 


and a star that Julius left the earth. 


Precisely the same notion recurs in Virgil, Georgics I. 464-504. 


For it was to become a god 


Not 


Venus this time, but Virgil complains that the gods wish to steal for them- 
selves the desirable Octavian, just as they stole Julius—for that is what 


Nor does the argument end here. 


‘saltem’ in ver. 500 of Georgics I. implies.? 
For when in Georgics I. Virgil recalls 


the death of Julius he drops into the style of the pastoral lament, and quite 


patently presents reminiscences of Eclogue V.” 


This fact—if fact it is—that Virgil harks back to Eclogue V. in speaking 
of Julius and gods once more envious of Rome’s good fortune, while by itself 
it does not prove Daphnis to be Julius in the poet’s intention, does furnish a 


strong presumption in favour. 


_Eclogue V. is adequately bridged. 


1 Virgil, Georg. I, 500: 

hunc saltem euerso iuuenem succurrere saeclo 

501: ne prohibete! ... 

503: iam pridem nobis caeli te regia, Caesar, 

504: inuidet. 

2 Georg. I. 464 and 466: ille etiam . 
etiam. 

Eel. X. (lament for dying Gallus) 13-14: 

illum etiam lauri. . 

pinifer illum etiam... 

Georg. I. 466-467: 

ille etiam extincto miseratus Caesare Romam 

cum caput... 

Ecl. V. 20: extinctum Nymphae crudeli funere 
Daphnim. 

21: flebant... 

22: cum complexa. 

The similarity between the passages is more 
than one of words. There seems to mea distinct 


. ille 


The gulf of thought between Georgics I. and 


attempt to reproduce in Georg. I. 466 something 
of the sound of the final two feet of Eel. V. 20. 
Both lines have the spondaic fourth foot without 
caesura, In both passages the structure, depend- 
ing on ‘cum,’ is similar in feature, 

Georg. I. 469-471: 

tempore quamquam illo tellus quoque et 

aequora ponti 
obscaenaeque canes importunaeque uolucres 
signa dabant. 


Eel, V. 24-25: 


non ulli pastos illis egere diebus 
frigida, Daphni, boues ad flumina,.. 


Both in Georgics I. and in Eclogue V. Virgil 
follows the ‘announcement’ of the death with a 
list of portents, occurring ‘at that time,’ proper 
to the poetic genve—in Eclogue V. the regular 
Sicilian features of mourning nature, in Georgics I. 
sterner stuff from the state archives, 
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Ecl. V. vers. 24-28 are perhaps no more than bucolic commonplace in fk 
this connexion. But vers. 29-31 ought in the nature of things, as vers. 32-34 
plainly indicate, to refer to some activity for which the defunct shepherd-hero 
was in life notorious. Beauty or loveableness or pre-eminent skill to sing, 
pipe, dance—such are the conventional virtues for which the pastoral demi-god 
may live again in song.1_ But here we find our Daphnis a Bacchanal in the 
Latin world. 

To ver. 29 Servius says: ‘Hoc aperte ad Caesarem pertinet, quem | 
constat primum sacra Liberi patris transtulisse Romam.’ ‘Constat’ might 
be the protestation of uncertainty—bluff for the young men. Philargyrius © 
remarks: ‘Subiungere tigres: id est inmites et feras gentes, uel sacra Liberi — 
patris Iulius duxit de Armenia ad Romam.’ In him ‘de Armenia’ certainly — 
appears a guess from Virgil’s ‘Armenias.’ We can, however, back Servius’ 
statement at least half-way, for it appears that Caesar was identified with 
certain practices not miscalled Bacchic.? ; 

Pliny® recognizes the introduction of elephants into a Roman triumphal ( 
procession to be a Bacchic innovation at the period in which Julius Caesar : 
flourished ; and Julius Caesar was in all probability the first to make this 
departure from custom,* at least in its oriental features. According to 
Suetonius, at his Gallic triumph he proceeded up to the Capitol between 
a guard of honour consisting of no less than forty illuminated elephants, © 
another Bacchus Triumphant. Servius, then, may have half the truth. Julius 
did not reintroduce those Bacchanalian mysteries which disturbed the conscript — 
fathers close on a hundred and fifty years before; but he did employ the 
pageantry associated with Bacchus. Now it is of Bacchic pageantry alone 
that Virgil speaks, the car and the procession, and not of any mysterious rites. 
So thus understanding Virgil to be referring to Julius’ recent triumphs (of 


which he himself may well have been a witness), we find him historically 
More, there is a certain necessity laid upon us so to interpret his — 


accurate. 


1 Daphnis in Theocritus I. is musician and 
neatherd (vers. 120-121, 128-130): he is répv 
Moloas pidov dvdpa, Tiv ov Niudasow adarex07 
(ver. 141). 

Adonis in Bion I, is xadés, the darling of 
Cypris, the friend of Graces and Muses. 

Bion in Moschus III. is servant of song and 
love = 

ketvos 3 ob modéuous, ob Sdxpva, lava 5° eueXze, 

kal Bovras éAlyave kal deldwy évdpeve, 

kal ovpiyyas éreuxe xal ddéa wopriv dmedye, 

kal maldwy édidacke pitjuara, kal Tov "Epwra 

erpepev ev KbArrowoe Kal Hpede rdv 'Adpodirav. 

(Vers. 80-84.) 

2 Possibly Antony did no more than follow 
his master’s example @ l/'outvance. Plutarch 
speaks of Caesar’s soldiers ‘ Baxyevovres ava Thy 
666v ’ after finding wine at Gomphi, They were 
drunk ; but their indiscipline went further. 

3 Pliny, N.H. VIII. 4 (discussing elephants) : 


ee ae 2 yn gS Gan Gre ep 


‘Romae iuncti primum subiere currum Pompei — 
Magni Africo triumpho, quod prius India uicta _ 
triumphante Libero patre memoratur ; Procilius 
negat potuisse Pompei triumpho innctos egredi 
porta.’ 

4 Pliny, N.H. VIII. 4, does not decide whether 3 
Pompey was successful in his attempt tocompass _ 
an elephantine triumph, Plutarch says defi- — 
nitely that he was not successful : ‘He designed — 
to have his triumphal chariot drawn with four 
elephants (having brought over several which q 
belonged to African kings), but the gates of the 
city being too narrow, he was forced to desist 
from that project and be content with horses’ 
(Life of Pompey, X1V., Clough’s translation). 

5 Suetonius, Diu. Iul, 37: ‘Gallici triumphi 
die Velabrum praeteruehens paene curru ex- — 
cussus est axe diffracto ascenditque Capitolium — 
ad lumina quadraginta elephantis dextra sinis- 
traque lychnuchos gestantibus.’ 
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meaning. He ought to be presenting here some definite ground on which this 
Daphnis can claim to be considered the hero of his pastoral world, for poetical 
economy will not admit that such verses in this place are mere extravagance 
of imagination, as they go so near to vitiating conventional atmosphere as to 
be a positive plague to the whole pastoral illusion; and, further to confirm, 
Virgil happens to be thinking here of the panegyric on Epicurus, in which 
Lucretius compares the philosopher’s public services with those of Ceres and 
Liber staking a claim to divinity on precise ground.! If so, if Virgil is referring 
to specific exploits of Daphnis, and like Lucretius is setting his hero in 
comparison with Ceres and Bacchus, the difficulties disappear when once 
Julius Caesar is understood to be concealed under the name of Daphnis. 

Virgil intends to bring under notice the exploits of Julius Caesar. These 
exploits are chiefly military—he is a conqueror—and in the main his claims to 
public veneration and the basis of a great reputation rest upon victory and 
mastery. But to represent Daphnis in so many words as a conquering king is 
quite impossible even in the degraded pastoral. Quite bad enough to introduce 
the tiger and the car,? without the elephants and the Capitol and the ‘ ueni 
uidi uici.’ And, I think, Virgil acknowledges the strain when he smoothes off 
the picture by ‘thiasos’ (ver. 30) and the very ‘soft’ ver. 31. Therefore, 
unable to speak literally and yet constrained to convey the idea by some 
means, Virgil hits upon the expedient of recalling the whole triumphal scene 
to his readers through one salient feature, which can just—though with a 
squeeze—find a place in the pastoral. Thus he turns an anxious situation to 
brilliant success. Daphnis’ Bacchic car and procession recalls Julius’ Bacchic 
car and procession; and Julius’ Bacchic car is no more than the symbol of 
that procession of victory and conquest whereby he makes himself ‘decus 
omne suis’ and a candidate for Olympian honours. The sons of Romulus, 
who had witnessed the impressive spectacles at Julius Caesar’s triumphs, and 
who had been privileged to gaze upon the lion-car and laurelled heralds of his 
trusty henchman Antony, would soon solve the identity of a dead and deified 
leader of Bacchic processions; and they would remember that, if Ceres 
provided bread and Bacchus wine, Caesar too provided both at his own 
charges—no small consideration to a pro-Caesarian pamphleteer. 

Vers. 32-34 are conventional; but vers. 36-39 seem to be charged with the 


a iLucr. V. 1: 
Quis potis est dignum pollenti pectore carmen 
2: condere pro rerum maiestate hisque reper- 
tis ? 

3: quisue ualet uerbis tantum qui fingere laudes 
4: pro meritis eius possit qui talia nobis 

5: pectore parta suo quaesitaque praemia liquit? 

Cf. Ecl, V. 81. 

7: nam si, ut ipsa petit maiestas cognita rerum, 
8: dicendum est, deus ille fuit, deus, inclute 


Memmi.;:. 
Cf Bel. V. 6a, 


13: confer enim diuina aliorum antiqua reperta, 

14: namque Ceres fertur fruges Liberque liquoris 
Cis Eck! V779. 

15: uitigeni laticem mortalibus imstituisse, . . 
Ch Belaivii 30: 

2 ‘hastas’ (ver. 31) may have a double sig- 
nification. 

3 At ver. 20 Servius reports: ‘multi acci- 
piunt . .. per leones et tigres populos quos 
subegit.’ This, I think, is nearly true, but mis- 
leading to an interpretation of the lines. But it 
might be true that ‘Armenias’ is intended to 
recall the Pontic triumph, nevertheless. 
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emotion of a disappointed farmer rather than of lamenting nature.t These . 
lines are literally applicable to the state of Italian agriculture during the ~ 
months after Julius’ death according to Plutarch,? who says that the comet’s 
appearance was followed by a diminution in the sun’s brightness and heat, this : 
diminution continuing for the rest of the year, 44 B.C., and causing a failure of — 
the crops. F 
This phenomenon is probably what Virgil refers to in Georgics I. 466-468 : i 

Ille etiam extincto miseratus Caesare Romam ; 

cum caput obscura nitidum ferrugine texit, : 

impiaque aeternam timuerunt saecula noctem, s 


where he details the portents accompanying the dictator’s murder. | 

To connect the failure of the crops with Julius’ assassination would be 
reasonable and even necessary, given the premiss that the comet was due to ~ 
Caesar’s death. The first cause was the death which caused the comet, which - 
caused the failure of the sun, which caused the failure of the crops. No doubt — 
the whole body of Roman opinion, popular and scientific, did connect these 
events with one another. ; ; 

Suppose, then, that Virgil does refer to a remarkable natural phenomenon ~ 
of 44 B.c., and we have a perfectly simple explanation of Eclogue V. 35. There $ 
is no need for any such recondite and awkward interpretation as supposes — 
Apollo to represent the Greek ’A7réAX@v Noptos, who even in this capacity is ~ 
out of place among the ploughman’s furrows. He is the Sun-God; and ‘Ipse ~ 
reliquit Apollo’ means just ‘The very sun has departed from the fields.’ 

Vers. 40-41 have their counterpart in Virgil’s predecessors in bucolic — 
threnody. But vers. 42-44 present an unusual feature. This erection of a ~ 
monument plus inscription is not perhaps in such context technically im- ~ 
possible, but it has no precedent in Theocritus, Bion, Moschus ;* while it is 4 
naturally a mark of civic rather than idyllic entourage. Virgil’s departure from % 
precedent is only made the more significant by a comparison of his lines with ~ 
their poetic inspiration in Theocritus I., where the dying Daphnis merely ~ 


1 It is interesting to compare how Virgil has padwy otk eppevoe kaddv yAavyos, ob wéAt oluBrwr, 


departed here from his models. KarOave 5 év knp@ Avrevpevov: ovdKére yap Set 
In Theocritus I. Daphnis cries; TS pédros TS OG reOvaxdbros abro rpvyacOat. 
Nov & la wev popéore Bdror, popéoire 5’ dxavOar, (Vers. 31-35.) a 
@ O€ Kana vdpKiocos em’ apKevOoot KoMdoa * ? Plutarch, [Julius Caesar LXIX.: 8dov yap 
mavra 8’ évadda yévorro, kal & wlrus dxvas évelkau,  ekevov Tov émavTov aXpbds mev 6 KUKAOS Kal wapmapu- 
Adguis éret Ovdoxe, . . . (vers, 132-135). yas odk Exwr dvéredrev, ddpaves dé Kal Newrdv ax’ 


attod Karner 76 Oepudvs wore Tov pév dépa Svopepdy — 
kal Bapiy dobeveig rijs Svaxpwotons adroiy adéas — 
expéper Oar, rods 6¢ Kaprovs hucmémrous Kal dredels — 
dravOfjoa Kai mapaxudoa dd Thy Wuxpornra Tod 
TEpleXOVTOS. k 
3 Theocr. XXIII. 46-48, which possibly is the 
poetic source of ‘ superaddite carmen,’ is not at 
all in similar context. Instead of the legendary 
Daphnis of a mystic countryside, Theocritus’ 
o@ © ém’ bré0pw dying hero is simply a townsman over-fond of a — 

dévdpea kaprov epwe, ra 9’ dvOea mravr’ énuapavén. young man who prefers the gymnasium. 


Very different is this from Virgil’s ‘manda- 
uimus hordea sulcis’; and yet he is following 
this Theocritean suggestion deliberately in 
Eclogue V. 38-39. Here, as elsewhere, he shields 
the incongruous with the conventional. 

Again, in Moschus III. it is the fruits of wild 
nature, not of civilized agriculture, which express 
grief and longing for the dead: 
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speaks of himself as ‘pecoris custos,’ and says nothing about tomb or 
epitaph." 

So there is reason to suspect that this feature of the Eclogue owes its 
presence here to non-bucolic influence. And, on the assumption that Daphnis 
is Julius Caesar, Suetonius will supply the missing link when he says that 
a column was erected in the forum in honour of Julius with the inscription 
PARENTI PATRIAE,” thereby backing Servius, who to ver. 44 gives the note: 
‘si ad Caesarem referas, hoc dicit, boni populi optimus imperator.’ 

So much for the first half of the Eclogue, the death and funeral. The 
second half, the apotheosis, so evidently and admittedly squares with the 
Julius Caesar theory that it can be more shortly dealt with. 

However, it may not be superfluous to observe that formal deification with 
altars and vows such as Virgil here offers to the reader is another innovation 
for bucolic threnody. It is to import state religion into a world which abhors 
it: to hang a mace on a cobweb. Even Theocritus, over-familiar with the 
poetical possibility of apotheosis, does not admit the idea in a pastoral subject; | 
while Moschus’ only notion of raising the divine singer Bion from the dead 
consists in a repetition of Orpheus’ journey to the underworld. Hence it may 
be that Virgil for his counter-description of nature rejoicing is forced to look 
mainly outside the Greek bucolics for matter to-work into his piece. 

The history of the deification of Julius may be briefly summarized as 
follows : 


44 B.c. Some time after March 20, following the cremation, people 
began to make worship at Julius’ monument in the forum. In July the 
appearance of a comet excited the public mind to regard it as Caesar’s 
star—probably the ‘ Caesaris astrum’ of Virgil, Ecl. IX. 47. 


Octavian did all in his power to confirm the popular rumour. In August 
he placed a statue of Caesar with a gold star on his head in the temple of 
Venus, though unsuccessful in an attempt to secure for the dead dictator a 
throne and diadem. 


43 B.c. In November-December Octavian placed a reserve on the spot 
in the forum where Julius had been cremated. 
42 B.C. Julius was deified officially by a Lex Rufrena.? 


The date of the Julian festival, originally fixed for July 12, was later 
altered to July 7 because it clashed with the Ludi Apollinares. 

In Eclogue V. 51-52 we find reiterated emphasis laid on Daphnis’ elevation 
to the stars: ‘tollemus ad astra; Daphnin ad astra feremus.’ 


1 Theocr. I, 120-121: tetendit. . . . postea solidam columnam prope 
Adguis éyay b5¢e Tivos 6 Tas Boas Ge vouetwr, uiginti pedum lapidis Numidici in foro statuit 
Adgus 6 ras Tabpws Kai rbprias de woricdwy. inscripsitque Parenti Patriae. 


2 Suetonius, Diu. Iul. 85: Plebs statim a _°CJ.L. L pp. 376, 396: Feri(ae) quod eo 
funere ad domum Bruti et Cassi cum facibus die C. Caesar est natus. 
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In ver. 66 the altars of the new god Daphnis are side by side with those 
of Apollo, and not only side by side because they occur together in the Eclogue, 
but because Menalcas points to them—‘ ecce ’—side by side. 

The celebration details following are Theocritean transplanted from their 
context with a very skilful hand. They need not detain us here, though 
vers. 74-75, non-Theocritean, may refer to Julius’ worship as one of the Lares. 

But vers. 79-80 demand a moment’s consideration, because they recall 
another episode of the strange series which followed on Caesar’s murder. 
‘Postea solidam columnam.. 


hah Lovbomnrg site Mangia 


ids 


Suetonius records: . in foro statuit inscripsitque 
PARENTI PATRIAE. Apud eam longo tempore sacrificare, uota suscipere, con- 
trouersiasque quasdam interposito per Caesarem iure iurando distrahere ~ 
perseuerauit’ (Diu. Iul. 85). 5 

If Virgil had the luck to be in Rome in March 44 B.c. he would not have _ 
forgotten this demonstration. There were curious scenes. 


~~ 


we 


It is even related — 
that the Jews, so strong was their love for Julius, waited after dark round the / 
burnt out pyre, into which fashionable and hysterical women had flung their — 
jewellery. 

With so many points of contact between Daphnis and Julius, we ought, I — 
think, to have confidence in Servius’ selected theory. F 

Still, there is always the fear that we may be tricked by a series of _ 
coincidences between history and poetry. But against the fear of any such 7 
trickery we have good moral support: The method of composition indicates — 
that theory; the poem is comprehensible on that theory,? and perhaps on no d | 
other; the improprieties intolerable in a non-allegorical bucolic depend upon ~ 
that or a kindred theory for their exculpation; on that theory the poem is — 
raised to the level of excellence which we expect from its maker. | 


D. L. Drew. 


‘ 


uncle’s shoes. 


1 But the regular official worship would be 
enough to suggest everything of the kind. 

2 The whole Eclogue readily squares with itself 
if we understand Menalcas to represent Antony, 
Mopsus Octavian, the former (‘iam pridem ’) 
old in this kind of Daphnis worship, the latter 
young (‘nuper’). ‘Tu maior, tibi me est aequum 
parere, Menalca,’ says the junior partner, ‘ For- 
tunate puer, tu nunc eris alter ab illo,’ says the 
senior to the young man who steps into his 


Nor does the reference to Virgil’s 


Eclogues II. and III. weaken the theory in the q 


least. 


first Julian festivalat which Antony and Octavian 


were present together in amity, with the two 


speaking characters representing the two co-heads 
of the Caesarian party ? 


The date cannot be discussed here; but what 4 
more appropriate, more likely to evoke practical — 
return of gratitude, than a song written for the — 


4 


: SIMONIDEA. 


THE notes which follow are concerned almost entirely with questions of 
metre and rhythm; and since the lyric forms of Simonides are, nearly every- 
where, ‘systematic’ and not stichic, it is not easy to speak of these without 
involving oneself—and the reader—in problems of a nature somewhat con- 
troversial. In particular, it is impossible to avoid the use of the terms 
‘logaoedic’ and ‘ dactylo-epitritic’; and it is impossible to use these without 
explaining what sense one attaches to them. I will begin, therefore, by dis- 
charging this necessary, but tiresome, duty. I call it tiresome, because in the 
country of Bentley and Porson and Elmsley and Gaisford no one any longer 
cares to scan Greek verse. The history of metrical study in England in the 
last century begins with Jebb’s Sophocles (which popularized a German metric 
already discredited in Germany), and ends with chapter VI. of Mr. Norwood’s 
Greek Tragedy. People ask why the classics are dying. It is because the 
wrath of God is coming upon the children of Jebb and Mr. Norwood. 

Logaoedic.—I propose to use this term in the sense in which it is used by 
the ancients, and in no other. No one has ever done this before; and I know 
no modern work which will tell the student what the ancients meant by 
logaoedic. 

There are two kinds of logaoedic verse: dactylic and anapaestic. A 

dactylic logaoedic verse is a verse made up of x dactyls-++a ditrochaic, or 
cretic, clausula. An anapaestic logaoedic verse is a verse made up o 
% anapaests-++a diiambic,’ or bacchiac, clausula. 
verses that there are. 


These are the only logaoedic 
When the first Olympian of Pindar is called logaoedic, 
the name is applied to a poem which has no single line in it which would have 
been called logaoedic by Hephaestion. When the sixth Nemean is called 
logaoedic, it is so only in so far as the eighth line of strophe and antistrophe, 


> ” ? \ , , 
OVK apmopos audi Tara KvvayéTas, 


is logaoedic—and is, equally, I may notice, ‘ dactylo-epitritic.’ The last line 
of the Alcaic stanza is logaoedic, but no other part of it; and no part at all of 


the Sapphic stanza. 


1 Hephaestion, VIII. ad jin,, mentions only 
the bacchius. That is because the bacchius 
characterizes always the only form of logacedic 
verse in which Hephaestion is interested, the 
type which he calls the émonudraroy, that em- 
ployed by Archebulus, But the scholiasts are 


This at any rate is the account given of logaoedic by 


aware that the bacchius here is a catalectic 
diiambus : edpjcera: obv pds TG Tédew Lau Bos Kal 
pla guddaByn, tva 7 Karadnkrikdy els dicdAdaBor. 
éret xalper TH lduBw 6 dvdmaoros, ws dd Bpaxelas 
apxopévy, womep 6 dxTuNos T@ Tpoxaiw (Consbruch, 
p- 136: cf. Trichas, p. 384: Mar. Vict.,-p. 75). 
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Hephaestion in Chaps. VII. and VIII. of the Enchiridion, and by his scholiasts. 
It appears also in Aristides, in the Anonymus Oxyrhyncheus (Ox. Pap. CCXX. 
xili.), and in Trichas (not that Trichas matters). Among the Latin metrici it 
is found in Caesius Bassus, Marius Victorinus, Atilius Fortunatianus. In fact 
I know no other account of it which is to be found in any ancient writer, 
unless it be the ill-informed Sacerdos, who lays it down that ‘ quodcunque 
metrum constabit ex dactylico et trochaico logaoedicum ithyphallicum 
nuncupatur’—there must be a great many logaoedic ithyphallics wandering 
about the world. Greek literature teems with verses which are characterized 
by various combinations of dactyls-+ trochees, anapaests-++iambics. But the 
only part of this verse which is recognized by the ancients as logaoedic is that 
in which a dactylic series closes in a ditrochee (cretic) or an anapaestic series 
in a diiambus (bacchius). 

Where does such verse most abound? Strangely enough in the ‘ dactylo- 
epitritic’ odes of Pindar and Bacchylides. There at any rate is found, in 
infinitely greater volume than anywhere else, verse in which seemingly 
dactylic, or anapaestic, series end in seemingly ditrochaic, or diiambic, 
clausule. And Marius Victorinus (reproducing better men than himself) in so 
many words identifies logaoedic, enhoplian, and Archebulian: ‘ His logacedicam 
metri speciem quae et enhoplius et Archebulius dicitur non absurde con- 
iunxerim, adaeque dactylici metri subolem’ (p. 111); and at p. 126 he mentions 


Pindar, with Ibycus and Simonides, as employing the Archebulian (just as _ 


Caesius Bassus mentions Pindar, Ibycus, Stesichorus, Simonides, p. 256). It 
would seem that, whereas we commonly divide the Odes of Pindar (with one or 
two exceptions) into ‘dactylo-epitritic’ and logaoedic, the only ones which 
Marius—and the school of metric which he represents—would have called by 
the latter name are those to which we have given the former. 


Dactylo-epitritic.—I cannot employ this term, as I employ logaoedic, in the 


sense in which the ancients employed it; for they do not use the term at all. 
A large part of dactylo-epitritic verse, some of them, as we have just seen, call 
logaoedic. For other parts they have other names, some of which may be 
found in Hephaestion, Chap. XV. The fact is that no one of the ancient 
metrict, whose works have survived to us, had made the discovery that the 
what we call the dactylo-epitritic rhythms constitute a single type. This is 
true, though it seems incredible, not only of the worst of them, e.g. Pindar’s 
scholiasts, but also of the best, e.g. Hephaestion and Marius Victorinus. The 
term dactylo-epitritic is purely modern, and it is open to all the objections 
which may be brought against some other modern descriptive terms, e.g. 
‘British’ or ‘Indo-germanic.’ But I confess that, in respect of all these terms, 


I have never made up my mind whether it is more convenient to retain them 4 
or to discard them. I cannot rid myself of the feeling that a great deal of the — 
controversy over ‘ dactylo-epitrites’ is merely verbal. Certainly much of it is 
irrelevant, in so far as it is a dispute about the origins of a given verse type, 
and not about the facts of the verse. What the ultimate relation may be of | 
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the apparent dactyls and anapaests of dactylo-epitritic verse to paroemiac, 
prosodiac, and enhoplian I do not hope to discover. But a great deal of the 
dispute about it I take to be of a kind which ought never to have arisen. It 
never would, as I think, have arisen if we had kept in mind always two all- 
important facts about Greek verse. Of these the first is that a thesis is not a 
syllable-stress—hence the infinite fluidity of Greek verse; its different forms 
pass easily into one another; it is not built with bulk-heads. Secondly, 
Greek melic verse differs from other Greek verse in being exempt from those 
laws of the caeswra which prevail in the ‘recitative’ kinds. "Epacpovidy 
Xapirae, xphud tot yédovov is a paroemiac+ithyphallic; for the essence of 
Archilochian verse is that it is, as Hephaestion calls it, ‘asynartete.’! But 
the essence of melic verse is that it is not ‘asynartete’—the more melic it 
becomes the greater synartesis does it develop. That is why the dactylo- 
epitrites of Bacchylides look ‘asynartete’ beside those of Pindar, and those of 
Cercidas beside either of them. Given a synartesis, carried through as it is in 
Pindar, the verse makes the feet. The dactylic trimeter drifts of itself, do 
what we will, into an enhoplian; paroemiac and ithyphallic melt into 
prosodiac + iambic diameter.? I do not say that the dactylo-epitrite verses 
did in fact originate in this fashion. I do not very much care whether they 
did or did not, save in so far as all origins are interesting. I only say that if 
these verses had their origin in dactyls and anapaests + trochees, they must 
necessarily have lost their dactylic-anapaestic character in the manner 
indicated. Long before I ever heard the sounding names prosodiac and 
enhoplian, I read the dactylo-epitritic odes of Pindar un-dactylically—for no 
better reason that I could not read them, or chant them, in any other fashion 
(and I do not yet know how those persons can who profess to do so). 

This may suffice, not for an account of the dactylo-epitrite rhythms, still 
less of their origin, but as an indication of what, in the notes which follow, I 
myself take ‘dactylo-epitrite’ to mean. By dactylo-epitritic verses I under- 
stand verses in which apparent dactylic metra take, in combination with 
apparent trochaic metra, the value of enhoplian dimeters; or in which 
apparent anapaestic, in combination with apparent iambic metra, take the 
value of prosodiac dimeters. 

Melic anapaests, and particularly logaoedic anapaests, are at the present 
very much out of fashion. Where they are found, it is not uncommon to 


1 By asynartete verses, I am obliged to ex- _ the prosodiac there is little evidence. The Scholia 


plain, Hephaestion means verses in which either 
(a) cola of two unlike metrical geneva are brought 
into juxtaposition, but not into true conjunction: 
they are kept in disjunction by making the end 
of the first colon correspond invariably with the 
end of a word; or (0) cola of two like metrical 
genera (as the two parts of the elegiac line) are 
juxtaposed. 
2 Therecan, I think, beno doubt that the colon 
--vv-0v- was known in antiquity as ‘ proso- 
jac.’ That the enhoplian was different from 


given by Consbruch, pp. 293, 340, 351, identify 
-vu-~vv-- with the enhoplian: enhoplian will 
then be to prosodiac as dactyl to anapaest ; and 
this distinction, certainly convenient, is main- 
tained by some modern writers, and I have 
employed it, without prejudice, in this paper. 
On the other hand, I find it difficult to think that 
it was known to Heliodorus, who, in analyzing 
the dactylo-epitritic measures of Aristophanes, 
calls --vv-vvu- prosodiac, but -vv-vu-- 
consistently hemiepes, 
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stretch them upon a Procrustes bed until German torture has converted them 
to either ionics or dactylo-epitrites, or sometimes both. I shall so far set 
myself against the fashion as to devote the first portion of my notes to the 
consideration of some of the anapaestic measures that occur in Simonides. I 
will begin with Frag. 53: 
ds Soupl wdvTas 

vitae véous diwdevta Barov 

“Avavpov Umep torvBotpvos €& “lwAxov. 

obtw yap” Opunpos 78¢ Ltacixopos cece Aaois. 

Of the metre of this fragment Mr. Weir Smyth tells us that ‘some make 


it dactylo-epitrite, Wilamowitz ionic.’ Among the ‘some’ are Mr. Farnell — 


and, apparently, J. H. H. Schmidt—so long the god of our idolatry. Mr. 
Weir Smyth is usually, I may notice, content to divide all metres—other than 
the dactylic and iambic—into dactylo-epitrite, ionic, and logaoedic ; much as 
Richardson divided the world into ‘men, women, and Italians.’ But he has 
omitted here to mention that, besides the two views which he regards as holding 
the field, there is also the view of Dr. W. Christ, who calls the third line an 


anacrustic logaoedic dactylic hexapody. Nor is it true to say that Wilamowitz ~ 


regards the lines as ionic. He regards as ionic, not Simonides’ lines, but his 
own; which are as follows: : 


Os Soupl mavtas 
vicace véous Sivdevta Badov ”Avavpov 
monuBotpuos é&’ lwAxKod. 
obTw yap” Opunpos 75é Staciyopos devce Naols. 


These lines he calls ‘falling ionics’; and though they present every 
appearance of having had a very bad fall indeed, he none the less speaks of 
them (I suppose with a father’s partiality) as ‘ unlicentious and consummately 
euphonious’ (Isyllos, p. 143). Ona like principle, I imagine, 

lam pes nouus atque metron placet Archebuli 


is in falling ionics ‘unlicentious and consummately euphonious.’ But what 
are the facts? Line 2 of our fragment is a perfectly good anapaestic dimeter. 
Line 3 is an excellent specimen of a particular kind of anapaestic trimeter 
known to the ancients as the Archebulian. Of line 4 I will speak in a moment. 
(The first line may be supposed to be in the same metre as the third.1) The 
Archebulian trimeter is a stock type figuring in most of the treatises upon 


metre. It appears in Hephaestion, of whom Wilamowitz is the confessed — 
disciple (A eschyli Tragoediae, p. 34). It is noticed also by Gottfried Hermann, © 


* The second half of the second metron re- Pindar, Frag. 140b, 70, offers an example, I 


placing anapaest with spondee. It seems prob- think, of a spondee in the first half of the second 


able from Hephaestion VIII. ad fin. that this metron (see below, p. 76). Compare also what — 


substitution was excluded from the verse in Hephaestion says of the ‘middle spondees’ in 
stichic composition, though found, he tells us,in _ the prosodiac tetrameter in chap. xv., and the 
Aleman. Caesius Bassus says, more generally, note upon Frag. 30 below. 

that the verse ‘recipit spondeos’ (p. 236). 


- AN ans sagt aaa tlt PAS iif lt Sih gt a es ce abt  iipenealt Sate cell nal” Neer Ahi a ah SR IE BS SO OE; 


ae, ee ea 
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for whom alone among modern metricians Wilamowitz entertains respect. 
Why take from Simonides his Archebulian? We know from the ancient 
writers that it was a metre particularly affected by him (Mar. Vict, 126, 
Caes. Bass. 256). And it has here a peculiar appropriateness. For we are 
expressly told (Caes. Bass. /.c.) that it was a measure used also by Stesichorus 
—Stesichorus, to whom Simonides owes so much, and of whom he is here 
speaking. In fact only one other metre could have been more appropriate— 
and that Simonides employs in line 4. The first four words of line 4 suggest 
that Simonides is continuing the anapaestic movement of the verses preceding, 
and if anyone likes to describe the line as a logaoedic anapaestic dimeter+a 
trochaic dimeter, he may do so. Yet I think that Simonides is aiming at a 
more subtle effect. The essential fact about the fourth line is that it ends in a 
cadence which bore in antiquity the name ‘ Stesichorean’: 


-"npos Hoe YTacixopos aerce Naois 
=éoTrépas ob0arpov avréprcée ynva (Pindar, Ol. III. 20). 


I should prefer to describe the line as a trochaic tetrameter with the substitu- 
tion, in the first metron, of -— vu vu for—u-—v. Simonides, wishing to pay a 
compliment to Stesichorus, uses here two favourite rhythms of his master— 
with the same fine tact as made Sappho write to Alcaeus in Alcaics and 
Alcaeus to Sappho in Sapphics (Alc. 35, Sappho 28).! 

I take next two fragments, appearing in Bergk among the remains of 
Simonides, of which the authorship is, however, questioned; both of which 
illustrate a type of anapaestic verse of which the surviving examples are 
extremely few. These are 29-30. The first of them should, I take it, be 
printed, not as in Bergk, but thus: 

O U — améXacTov imrov 7) 
kov’ ’ApuKraiav ayovio 
éNeduSopevos Todt pipweo KapTUXNOV pédos Si@Kwv. 
The first two lines I call logaoedic anapaests. The third I don’t, because 


I can find no ancient authority for doing so. The metre of the third line is 
that of Frag. 329 (Kock) of Cratinus: 


atranov oé¢ aicvpBptov 7) pddov 7) Kpivoy trap’ ods éOdKer 


\ \ oe AN (4 ” / RA [ Ye / 
Tapa YEpal Oe LNAOV ExaTTOS EYwY oKITwVA T’ Nyopacov. 


1 This paper was written before the appearance 
of Wilamowitz’ Griechische Verskunst. I observe 
from that work that its author is now aware that 
there was a species of anapaestic verse known to 
the ancients as ‘Archebulian.’ But he seems 
not to know what this in fact was. That is to 
say, he seems to know only the trimeter—which 
does not exhaust Archebulians—and he does not 
always know that ; for hecalls Bacchylides V. ep. 3, 

Spveiy kvavorrAokdpou 0’ &xare vixas, 
an Archebulian (p. 428), and says that ‘bei 
Pindar ist es mir nicht begegnet.’ If this be 


true, Wilamowitz has read Pindar with curious 
inattention, as may be seen from what I have to 
say of the Pindaric Archebulians on pp. 75, 76 
(most of the Archebulians there spoken of are, 
as will be seen, not ¢vwe Archebulians; but they 
are so for Wilamowitz). A good deal of the 
rubbish of Jsyllos has disappeared from the 
chapter on Jonikey. But I note with surprise 
that Wilamowitz states, p. 339, that that work 
‘behandelt richtig’ the fragment which we have 
just been considering. 
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Kock has observed that Cratinus employs it also in the second line of — 


Frag. 238. But neither Kock nor, I fancy, anyone else, has observed that the 
first line also of that fragment is in the same metre—or was: 
wdxap| vos] Rv 6 mpd tod Biotos Bporoias mpos Ta viv, dv etxov | avdpes} 
dyavodpoves iSvrA0y copia Bpotot TeptacoKannels. 
I have written Rioros here in line 1 for the Bporos of the MSS. (Bios iam 
Bekker); and in 2 have changed Sporty to Bpotoi. The lines then, with the 


- ’ 
‘ 
+ 
7 


: 


two excisions denoted by [ ], give both sense and metre. The metre of both is — 
the same save for a variation in the first line, an iambus replacing the normal 


anapaest of the second half of the second metron. This variation appears also 
in Aristophanes. Aristophanes employs the metre in its normal form at 


Aves 750: : 
> 
Dpivixos auSpoctwv 
a > 4 x te / lal > if 
wedéwy amreBooKeTo KapTrov det hépwy yAvKElav wddy, 


and in the same play at 1321: 
76 Te THs dyavddpovos ‘Havytas edrpepov mpdcwmov. 
But at 1316 it appears in the form 


n ta / 
Katéxovoe © Epwres euas ToAews | OarTov pepe KEdevo. 
— 


If this be compared with 1313-14, 1325-6, 
tax 51) Todvdvopa Tavde TOW | Karel Tis avOpwrrar, 
= depéta Kkarabov taxd Tis Trepav, av 8 adOis eEoppa 
it would appear that the last foot of the first colon may be indifferently iambic 


or anapaestic. I know no other example of this metre in Greek verse save 
Euripides, Jon 716-17, where I would divide the lines thus: 


iva Baxxvos audirrvpous avéyov mevxas Nawbynpa 7Hda 


, ef \ / 
vUKTITOAOLS aya ovv Bakyats. 


I take the first line to be in the metre of Cratinus 238-9, save that, in the 
iambic colon, Euripides has allowed himself a spondee in the second foot— 
following the precedent of Aleman and Stesichorus (teste Heliodoro ap. 
Priscian. 428: €BdouBnoev Odracoa, etc.). Gaisford regards the metre as an 
extension of what is now commonly called the prosodiac tetrameter: the 
metre, that is, of 
oTpoBet, wapdBaive Kicd@ Kal ydotpicov ceavtov (Arist. Vesp. 1529), 
and 
av 0 @ Tddav, © Kaxovupde, Kndeuov tupavvov (Eur. Med. 990), 

and, as some would have it, of our old friend "Epacpovidn Xapirae. But 
prosodiac the longer line certainly is not. It admits an anapaest in its first 
foot and admits also, I fancy, the ‘middle spondees’ (Hephaestion xv). I 
suggest that it admits the middle spondees on account of Simonides 30. 29 and 
30 are, as I have said, by most people no longer assigned to Simonides. They 


ee ae a Bene a 
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appear among the fragments of Pindar in Schroeder’s ed. min. (107a), and are 
there rightly conjoined as one piece. I print Frag. 30: 

olos <COe KVoV > ava Adtiov avOemoev Tediov 

mératat Javatov Kepogoog 

tetpeuevt wavioy érddd@: tav 0 én’ abyét otpépoicav 

eUKépwv Kapa <dieKer> wav’ én’ olpov. 

In line 1 <éé xdwv>, om. codd., is due to Bergk: in 2 Kepoéooa (for 
Kepacaca) to Wyttenbach. In 4 I have written evxépwy for the MSS. érepov— 
certainly a less change than any other propounded: see Soph. Trach. 675, Anth. 
Pal. 1X. 827; and in the same line have added <é:@Ker>: some such verb 
must in any case have been lost. é7’ oiuov for érotwoy is due to Schneidewin. 

The third line is obviously corrupt; but the corrupt word is, I feel sure, 
not, as is commonly supposed, paviwy, but edpeuev. The hound @dvarov 
pavver, ‘notifies death,’ to the hind exactly as, in Pindar, Isthm. VIII. 56, 
Achilles ‘notifies the house of Persephone’ (i.e. death) to Hector: ois d0pua 
Ilepoepovas paviwv ’Axidevs. The parallel seems to me to rule out all such 
emendations as watéwy, etc. The corrupt word, if this be so, can then only be 
evpeyev. evpeuev would seem to have taken the place of some word which 
could occupy the first foot of an anapaestic verse | evpuv, a late, and false, form 
of the nominative evjpis (see L. and S., s.v.) had occurred to me]. The line is 
then coincident with the third line of Frag. 29, admitting, however, middle 
spondees. Such a variation would, no doubt, be intolerable in stichic composi- 
tion. But the heavy spondaic rhythm seems to be here accommodated to the 
description of impending doom.} 

In Frag. 41 we have some verses which I am still old-fashioned enough to 
call anapaests : 

aude yap évvocipuAdos aynta Toca wpT’ avéwwr, 
a Tis KaTEKMAVE KLOVamévay pe\Ladéa yapuY 
apapetv axoatot BpoTav. 

In the first line I have written tocd (fem. sing. nom.) for té7’. In Bergk, 
Hiller-Crusius, Farnell, Weir Smyth ro7’ is retained without regard for metre. 
Mr. Weir Smyth calls the verse ‘logaoedic’—he might as well cal] the 
Homeric hexameter logaoedic. The ancients called them anapaestic trimeters. 
I have no particular attachment to this description. But it is at least 
interesting that they called the first line a Stestchorean trimeter, and the second 
a Simonidean. The only variation from the Simonidean, as described by 
Servius, is that a spondee stands in the first foot. But this variation is found 
elsewhere in the extant fragments, e.g. 4, 3: 


\ 8’ e / \ 4 be a € S’ o 4 
Bapos 0° 0 Tadhos Tpo yowr o€ myaaTLS, 0 0 OLKTOS ETraLVOS. 


1] would call attention here to Pindar, appears also with initial iambics: 
Pyth, VIII. ep. 7, where IIe? re karya0G Tehauadve oby r’ Axe? (LOO). 
O7Bas viods alvl~aro wapucvovras alxug (40) The scholiast calls it an anapaestic dimeter + ithy- 
seems to be a spondaizing experiment with the phallic. Amapaestic dimeter+iambic dimeter 
metre of 'Epacuovldn Xaplhae. But the line would be more plausible, 
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Since I have mentioned Frag. 4, I am tempted, well known though it is, 
to give it here, and to scan it: 


Tov év OcppoTvAals OavovT@v 

evKrens pev & TUNA Kaos 8’ O TOTMOS, 

Bopos 8 6 Taddos Tpd your Sé pvaortis 0 8 oixTos erawos * 
évrad.ov 6€ Torodrov [ovT’] evpars 

ov0’ 6 TavdaudTap auavpooet KX povos. 

avdpov ayabar be onkds oikérav eddokiav 

“ErAdbos efAeTo* paptupel O¢ Kal Acwvidas 

Lapras Bacureds, apetas péyav NedouTras 

KOO MOV aévaoyv TE KA€OS. 

The deletion of [ov7’] in line 4 is the merit of Bergk, who, however, in his 
later editions repented of it, I know not why. Lines 1 and 4 are Archebulian 
dimeters (Sacerdos 544), or, if you like, Alcaic decasyllables (Marius 111). 
The initial spondee in r need no more worry us than the variation between 
lines 2 and 5.. I call 2 and 5, for convenience, both of them trochiac 
trimeters (5 catalectic). Yet so called, 5 offers a dactyl in the second half of 
its first metron; and if anyone prefers to describe 5 as a trochaic metron + 
iambic dimeter, I do not complain, provided that he recognizes the essential 
identity of the line with 2. Of 3 I have spoken. I call it anapaestic: the 
anapaests are a soldiers’ march music, and these are the triumphant notes of a 


Dead March. Lines 6-8 are all of them dactylo-epitrite; 6 is the same verse 


as Pindar, Pyth. XII. str. 3, 
vaiers "Axpayavtos éidpmatov KoN@VaY, @ ava. 


7 is the verse known to the ancients as the encomiologicum Archtlochium 
(Sacerdos 544); but it is not constructed upon the Archilochian asynartete 
principle, any more than is the same verse in Pindar, Ol. 12, ep. 2, 


gee) 


b) / > / / Pe 4 
évdomaxas at’ adéxtwop suyyov@ Tap €OTLO. 


8 is coincident with Bacchylides V. ep. 3, and in the fashionable phraseology 
it is a prosodiac tetrameter hypercatalectic. A remiss reader might take it for 


an Archebulian trimeter.1 It would be one if wéyay were either an anapaest or 


a spondee. The last line may be called a choriambic dimeter. 

Mr. Weir Smyth calls the fragment logaoedic. It is in fact both 
logaoedic and dactylo-epitrite. The truth is that these genera are less 
disparate than we are apt to assume; and I have spoken of this fragment 
mainly in order to indicate that this is so. The barrier between trisyllabic and 
quadrasyllabic scansion is in melic verse far less rigid than we commonly 
make it—for the reasons which I have already suggested: synartesis and 
absence of stress. In a mixed composition of this sort we may suppose that, 
even where a verse does not offer prosodiacs or enhoplians, its dactyls and 


anapaests tended to drift, where possible, into quadrasyllabic scansion, and to ; 


1 Wilamowitz does, p. 428, 


> 
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do so of their own accord, without the direction of the music. Thus line 5, 
of which the second foot is a dactyl, tends to arrange itself quadrasyllabically ; 
and I suspect that a Greek reading 3 would have been puzzled, not as to how 
to render the line, but as to whether he was in fact rendering it anapaestically 
or prosodiacally. 

I may perhaps in leaving this fragment call attention to the fact that 
Callimachus, Jambi, Ox. Pap. VII. rorz ends line 429 with the words apavpocet 
xpovos (5), the source of which is missed by the editors of the papyrus. 

It is worth while to bring Frag. 4 into metrical connexion with 4o: 


TOD Kal aTrEtpéciot TOT@VTO 
dpviles brrép Kehardas, ava 8 ivOves opOol 


, fa) 
kvavéou ’& Udatos dANOVTO KAAG adv aved. 


The first line coincides with Frag. 4, lines 1 and 4; it is an Alcaic 
decasyllable, or Archebulian dimeter. It is followed by an anapaestic trimeter, 
the so-called Alcmanian (with initial spondee), followed by a choriambic 
tetrameter. In 3 I have written avédé for the MS. aordéd—a change demanded 
by both metre and grammar. Why Bergk and Hartung should tamper with 
xvavéov ’£, I do not know. 

Frag. 68 appears in Bergk’s text thus: ae 

E€TTEL 
Taal Kopudarrlat xpr) Aogpov eyyevéc Oat. 

I was at one time inclined to suspect that we had here also traces of 
an Archebulian. Bergk has extracted his text from three separate passages of 
Plutarch, and it is instructive to set these out: 


1. De Vitl. ex hoste cap., 91 E: émel 5€ mdcaice Kopvdadrict Yph AOpov 
éyyevér Oar Kata Tov Yipwvidny. 

2. Praec. Pol. 809 B: érel 8& mdcais Kopvdarrict Kata Ypovidny xXpn 
Aegon eyyeverOat. 

3. Vit. Timol. 253 E: émet 8¢ yphv ... waar xopvdadrois NOdov éyyiyver Oat 
Kata Lipovidny. . 
But both Plutarch and Bergk have got it wrong; and we owe the true text to 
one of Plutarch’s scholiasts. In the margin of a Milan MS. of the Moralia 
(Ambr. C. 859, olim 236 inf.) at p. 91 stands the following note: é« rod £. rév 
Aourépxov . . . Xpavidns ev Kartevxais: xp xopvdad\ais tracas éupdvas 
rogov. 

Lupercus was a third-century grammarian, who wrote thirteen books upon 
the gender of nouns, and who, when he came in Book VI. to the letter x, 
illustrated the motion copvdadXos, xopudanrnds), by this citation from Simonides 
(for the Karevyai of Simonides see Bergk on Frag. 24). Lupercus’ text 
perhaps points to something like: 


xph KopvdarXrais 
éudhvpévas tacas odor. 
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I may notice that the Alcaic decasyllable is found in combination with ~ 
anapaestic measures already in Ibycus, I. 7, Io. 

Alcaic hendecasyllables are combined with anapaestic (and dactylic) 
metres in Simonides, 10, where, however, the Alcaic has been carefully con- 


cealed by Bergk: 
Tis On 


Tov vov TOToLaS’ 7 METALL MUPT@V 
}) otepavorot podwy avedjoato 
YalTas €V AYOVE TEPLKTLOVOD ; 

Bergk’s yairas in 4 is surely right, though he does not print it in his 
text (vikas codd.). In 2 I have written técoic8’ 7 for the MS. tocas 82) (6é). 
Bergk inserts a ye after vdv—‘ quod et sententiae et legi numeri convenit,’ says 
he. ‘ Legi numeri,’ otmou. . 

We shall, I fancy, find some other Simonidean Alcaics later. I mention 
these here because of their combination with anapaestic measures. | 

A Simonidean fragment which has been taken, I think wrongly, as 
anapaestic is 46: 

(a) & potca yap ovK aTropws 
reves TO TapoY movoY, GAN’ émépyeTat 
mavrTa Oeprfopéva. 


Vv 
a ae ee 


(b) --vv -vv- 
/ ’ 5 /  Necoder 4 LU 
pn pw’ ovv KaTaTravert’, éveiTrep apEaTo 2 
Be eebcad pedéwv 3 
6 Kad Boas TOoAVKOpsOS avAOs. 4 


(a) and (b) are two fragments rightly conjoined by Bergk, though he — 
cannot be right in supposing that there is no gap between them. There is, — 
however, no reason for assuming an extensive gap; and the omission I have ~ 
suggested satisfies symmetry. Bergk prints the piece in three long lines; and ‘ 
if anyone likes to call (a) 1-2 a logaoedic anapaestic tetrameter, and (a) 3 a 
hemiepes, I cannot refute this mechanical analysis, and he can analyze (0) into — 
anapaestic trimeter+hemiepes+anapaestic pentapody. But I have printed 
short lines in order to dissuade him [Wilamowitz (Sappho u. Simonides, p. 151) 
conjoins (b) 3 and 4 so as to make a new line begin with avAos: ‘so abzutheilen 
zwingt das Versmass,’ he says!]. : 

Beside the first line of this piece set line 6=10-11 of the second Isthmian: — 

a poloa yap ov pidoKep- 


> 


yf fo» 9 29 f 
Sys mw TOT’ Hv, ovd’ épyates. 


pes >} 


All the commentators tell us that these lines of Pindar were directed against — 

Simonides; and the tradition has behind it the authority, not merely of the — 

scholiast, but of Callimachus. Yet not even Boeckh cites this forty-sixth 4 

fragment of Simonides. But its metre and its words together cry to us that 
1 (b) 2 pw’ ody scripsi: pov, wor codd, 


r a 
# 
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Pindar’s lines deliberately take up—they almost parody—those of Simonides. 
Here is something which the Boeckhian long lines have obscured for us. 

The parallel with Pindar not only adds new evidence for the quarrel 
between Simonides and Pindar, but it enables us to name the metre of 
Simonides 46. It is not anapaestic, but, like Isthmian II., which parodies it, 
dactylo-epitrite. 

Before I take leave of Simonides’ anapaests, I may perhaps be allowed to 
vindicate the good faith of the Latin metricians in respect of their statement 
that Stesichorus, Ibycus, and Pindar employed the Archebulian trimeter. 
This metre appears at Ibycus 21: 


Sapov & dvew Xpovov Hato Tape TeTAyoS, 
and at Stesichorus 51: 

> 4 \ > / \ / 

arehéotata yap Kal awayava Tovs Cavovtas, 


where, however, the true text may, perhaps, be—the metre remaining the 
same—artep TedeTas yap apayava. The acatalectic trimeter may be seen in 
line 5 of the eighth fragment of Stesichorus. The piece is well known, but as 
all the texts leave line 5 unmetrical I print it here. The change which I have 
made in the line is purely orthographical : 


adsov ©’ “Trrepiovidas Sétras éoxatéBawev 
ve BA ae a / 
xpuceov, dpa ov’ wKEavoto TEepdcas 
adikol’ iepas woTtt BévOca vunros épemvas 
ToT waTépa Kouptoiay T droyov Taidas Te didous * 
0 8 és ddaos Ba Sadvator KatdoKioy Tocty, 


mats Atos. 


I. ddsov (&) scripsi: dAsos codd.: aéduos edd. 
5. moatv scripsi: moot codd. 


What is to be said of Pindar’s Archebulians must be taken in connexion 
with what I have already said about the views of Marius Victorinus and others 
of the metrict as to the logaoedic character of much of the dactylo-epitritic 
verses. Hephaestion XV. 12 cites two examples of a species of verse which he 
calls the Pindaricum :* 


Os Kal TuTels Gyv@ TeErEKEL TéxeTO EavOadv ’AOavay (Frag. 34, Schréder). 
coor Se kal TO pndév dyav Eros aivnoay Tepioods (Frag. 216). 


The verse may be analyzed crudely into diiambus+ Archebulian trimeter; and 
so, I have no doubt, Marius Victorinus would have analyzed it. In Frags. 29- 
30, 87-88, it alternates with the Archebulian trimeter; and to the end of either 
line is attached an apparent dactylic trimeter. The same combination appears 
in some of the strophae of O/. VIII. in lines 2 and 3. In some of the strophae, 

1 He cites itas an example of asynartete verse, another, though the inconsistency does not seem 
describing it, however, at the same time as the to trouble the editors of Hephaestion. If the 


inverse, dvecrpaupévoy, of the Platonicum. The verse were the dvecrpaupévov of the Platonicum it 
two descriptions are inconsistent with one would divide into three penthemimers, 
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however, of that ode there is a small, but important, variation—e.g. in str. I 


we have 
: Sécrrow’ drabelas va pavTues dvdpes EuTrvpols TeK- 


parpomevot TapaTELpav- 

rat Atos apytxepavvou, 
where the short second syllable of av8pes in the first line destroys the anapaest, 
and shows that we are not dealing with true Archebulians. It is difficult, 
again, to dissociate the metre of 

ds Kal TUTeEls ayve Terexer TéxeTo EavOav ’APdvav 
from that of Isthm. I. ep. I, 

paOos yap adrous Gros éd’ Epypaci avOpwrois yAuKus. 


Bergk, indeed, was inclined to deny the existence of any such verse as 3 


Hephaestion’s Pindaricum. In a sense he was right. But Frags. 29-30 and 
87-88 admit division throughout into Pindaricum+dactylic trimeter, Arche- 
bulian + dactylic trimeter (the Pindaricum being = diiambus+ Archebulian 
trimeter); and what Hephaestion says need not be rejected, but may be 
accepted as evidence that the ancient metricians were accustomed, many of 
them, to analyze such metres as Frags. 29-30 and 87-88? into combinations 
of Archebulians and dactylic trimeters. 
I suspect that a true Archebulian trimeter is to be seen in Frag. 140b, |. 70: 
TOV aKUpovos év TOYTOU TEAAYETOL AVABV 
éxivno’ épatov péNos. 
mTeNayeoowy Scripsi: meXayer codd. Plutarchi. The last line is a glyconic. 
This may, I think, suffice for what Marius has to say of the Archebulians 


of Pindar. Neither he nor Bassus mention in this connexion Bacchylides. — 


But it is proper to add that his dactylo-epitrites contain more Archebulian 
trimeters than those of Pindar. I will only add that the logaoedic anapaestic 
trimeter is not infrequent in Euripides. It occurs usually in conjunction with 
dochmiac measures. Examples are: 


Andr. 864 oxddos, & da Kvavéas érrépacev axtas. 
Ton 1466 & re ynyevétas Somos ovxéts vinta Sépxerar. 


Hel. 644-5 10 kaxov 0’ ayabov cé Te Kape cvvdyaye<v> Trocw. 
H.F. 1017 = rote pev TEeptoapotatos Kal amatos “EXabe. 
Heraclid. 356 peyarayopiacr 8 euas ppévas ov hoBycets. 
ib. 775 atpatov ’Apydev > od ydp éud xy’ apeta Sixatos. 
I have made Hel. 645 metrical by the addition of a v ephelcysticon. 
H. W. GARROD. 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 Line 1o of this fragment is still unmetrical two parts of the fragment; but we should read 
in all the editions, It should, I have no doubt, 4 yap for #v yap in 6, and dpxiréxorwao’> éréBat- 


read : vev in 8 (dpxiréxots éréBa vw Porson). 
mpeuvav amrapoveay XOovluwv, émixpdvois 5' &voxeOov 2 See Wilamowitz, Griech. Verskunst, pp. 422 
mwérpay dkapavromédiNot, sqq. (though, as I have already noticed, Wilamo- 


witz sometimes calls Archebulians verses which 


I. dy & émtxpdvors cxéPov codd. 
are nothing of the kind). 


I see no reason to suppose a gap between the 


(To be concluded.) 
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Bere vomit lTUAL OF THE ORPHIC MYSTERIES. 


In discussing the origin and history of Orphism, it is usual to treat it 
rather as a system of belief! than as a ritual. The former aspect of it probably 
was more salient in later times, yet it is certain that the Orphic movement 
began rather as a ritual with strong emphasis on purification and a rule of life. 
Its theological and traditional aspect developed only gradually,? and the 
greatest characteristic of this development was always its readiness to incor- 
porate elements possibly alien to the original Dionysos mystery, till it finally 
takes all Greek religious tradition within its scope. It was early influenced by 
Eleusinian ideas,® and exerted « mutual influence on the cults and myths of 
the Kabeiroi* and those of Sabazios.2> Whether its own ritual was affected by 
these latter to the same degree as its mythology we cannot say with certainty, 
but it may at any rate be affirmed that Orphism was an eclectic type of 
religion from the beginning. This was indeed only natural to such a system 
which depended for its teaching on wandering priests, and may never have 
possessed any kind of temple.® It may also be safely said that neither the rite 
nor the central beliefs of Orphism were nearly as much affected by these 
borrowings as its mythology. It took over the names and some of the legends 
of strange deities and grafted them on to its own system. The ritual may 
have remained in all essentials the same, as did the eschatology. Thus the 
discovery of an Orphic ritual may be of some value in discussing the history 
of the movement ; and when we meet a ritual containing a great many Orphic 
elements, but with a good deal of admixture from other mystery cults, we need 
have no hesitation in describing it as Orphic, and interpreting it from our 
previous knowledge of Orphic tenets. 

Such a ritual is that published’? by Professor Smyly in the Cunningham 
Memoirs of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XII., 1921. For convenience of 
reference I here append the text as published by him: 


|: as Tae... va evpny 
Joya... vy deye 
|. Scotoxevy TerXeTHY 


Jetewov trowas Tat 


|oatoop pe Bptpw pe 5 
1 So for example Farnell, Outline History of 5 Eisele in Roscher, art. Sabazios, p. 252. 
Greek Religion, p. 82; and Greek Hero Cults, ® On Orphic lepol olka, see Kern, Orpheus, p. 25. 
PP. 373 sq. 7 My thanks are due to Dr. H. Diels, of 
_ 2 For sketch of this development see Zeller, Berlin, for drawing my attention to this publica- 
Philosophie dey Griechen, I8., pp. 122 sq. tion and for much kind advice and encourage- 
% Farnell, Hevo Cults, p. 378. ment. He is, of course, responsible only for 


4 Kern on ‘Boiotische Kabiren,’ in Heymes, such statements as I specifically acknowledge. 
1890, 
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JAnpntep te Pea 

|Koupntes te evoTrAot 

Jopev 

t|va Troiwpev Lepa Kara 

|. vne Kplos Te Tparyos TE IO 
jatrepiota Swpa 

|. ov Kat ETL ToTAapoU vomat 


javev tov tpayou 


|. ta be oul [pa] Kpea ecOteTo 
jos en epopata 15 - 
Prov avabes evs TO avnipe 
Jarov evxn 
|vov kat EvBovrea Karo 
]. as Evinas xucrnoro 
|. [-JeropiXous cv atravavas 20 
A] nuntpos kat Iladdados naw 
JAev Iicetarye cwrcom pe 
|ora ets Atovucos cupBora 
|npa Oeos Sia KodXTrov 
|. pl.Jv emcov ovos Boveoros 25 
|ysas cuvOewa avo Kato Tors 
|s 800 coe €d08n avnrocat 
eles Tov karafov euBarw 
x |ovos pouBos aotpayanot 
|n ecomrpos 30 


This text was recovered by Professor Smyly from a mass of papyrus 
fragments found at Gurob. Owing to the fact that the first half of every line 
is missing, it is hardly likely that the whole document can ever be even 
approximately restored. It will be well before treating of it as a whole to 
discuss its readings. Professor Smyly has published a very good photograph, 
with the help of which his own edition may be controlled. The first three 
lines cannot be restored with certainty. The third has a blot which makes it 
very difficult to read the first word. Professor Smyly has restored dsoroxuw, 
reading it as an infinitive dcoroxeiy, a word which could only mean ‘ give birth 
to Zeus,’ does not occur elsewhere, and has not a very likely appearance. In 
line 14 Aovra is the copyist’s correction for his own blunder Aoupa. In line 22 
Professor Smyly reads IIcxerrauye, an unknown word, which Dr. Wilcken, of 
Berlin, corrects’ to Ipixerauye, a Hellenistic spelling for Hpsmerave, with v 
written for the spirant which was spoken between vowels. This reading is 
most important, as it at once fixes the Orphic character of the document, and 
also in view of the date of the text, which Professor Smyly puts at the 
beginning of the third century B.c. on palaeographical grounds. The text 


? Oral communication, for which my thanks are due, 
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contains several familiar Hellenistic «ow forms and spellings. In line 27 
Dr. Wilcken reads «az 0 oot for Professor Smyly’s do cot. In line 19 we may 
expand |voy into IIpwroyolvov, a suggestion made by Professor Smyly. 

In his introduction Professor Smyly discusses the nature of the ritual, and 
seems to be in doubt owing to its reference to so many deities, such as Brimo, 
Demeter, Rhea, and Pallas, and to the Kouretes, who are connected with the 
worship of Rhea. ‘There are some expressions,’ he says, ‘ which seem to be 
distinctly Eleusinian,’ and quotes on lines 4 and 5 the famous passage of 
Hippolytus' which mentions Brimo in connexion with Eleusis. It is certain, 
however, that in the absence of evidence we cannot speak of Orphic influence 
on Eleusis, though we may of Eleusinian on Orphism. As other parts of this 
text are clearly Orphic (e.g. lines 22, 23, 25, 30), we are only justified in saying 
that we have here an Orphic text with Eleusinian elements; and the text of 
Hippolytus itself must be explained as a confusion on his part, due to the 
Orphic hymns. The same may be said of a passage of Clement,? quoted by 
Professor Smyly in the same connexion, in which he says Demeter was called 
Brimo on account of her wrath in the mysteries of Deo, and makes it clear 
that by these he means, not the Eleusinia, but some mystery (if there ever was 
such) enacting the story told of Zeus and Rhea by the Orphics, and given by 
Athenagoras® out of their Theogony. Professor Smyly also suspects that the 
ritual may be one of Sabazios; but from what we know of Sabazios mysteries* 
this is practically equivalent to saying that it was Orphic. All other references 
in the text can only be explained on this hypothesis; nor need the very 
composite character of the rite surprise us, nor cause us, as Professor Smyly 
suggests, to revise our ideas of Orphic ritual. 

Clearly the central part of the ritual is the sacrifice of a goat and a ram 
and the eating of their flesh, except some part of the goat. We must find 
some ceremony in which the goat and the ram are possible sacrificial animals. 
We know that the chief Dionysiac ritual was an ®podayia, and the well- 
known fragment of the Cretans of Euripides® shows that this was also the 
ritual of the Orphic Zagreus. The same fragment gives us the Mountain- 
Mother and the Kouretes as having a part in the Zagreus cult: 


vuctuTorou Laypéws aotrovdds 
Tas 7’ wpobayous Saitas Tedécas 
Mnrpi 7 dpeta xelpas avarxav 
kal Koupytev 

Bakyos éxrnOnv oatwOeis. 
This does not necessarily prove that Zagreus came from Crete, but it does 
show that prayers to many other gods were associated with his worship. 
Further details of this worship may be found in Clement, Protrept. II. 17. 
There he declares that the mysteries of Dionysos were TeAéws drrdvOpwrra, then 


1 Philosophoumena V. 1. phamus, pp. 547 sq. 
2 Proty. II, 14. 4 Cp. Lobeck, id. p. 645. 
3 Ath. XX, 292, quoted in Lobeck, Aglao- 5 Quoted in Lobeck, p. 62r. 
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tells the story of the tearing in pieces by the Titans of the child Zagreus 
@s 6 THs TEXETHS ToinTHs "Opdeds nov, of the saving of his heart by Pallas, and 
of the destruction of the Titans by Zeus. It may be inferred from the words 
just quoted that Clement refers all this to a reXeT, and not only to a myth. 
Firmicus Maternus! in a well-known passage is obviously referring to the same 
rite. He tells us of the mysteries of Dionysos (possibly from a Euhemeristic 
source, which would explain their localization in Crete) in much the same 
outline as that which Clement gives us. Zagreus is eaten by Titans, his heart 
is saved by his sister Minerva, and Zeus destroys the Titans. Then the 
Cretans ‘ut furentis tyranni saeuitiam mitigarent (Zeus, father of Zagreus, is 
king of Crete) festos funeris dies statuunt et annuum sacrum .. . omnia per 
ordinem facientes quae puer moriens aut fecit aut passus est.’ Their victim is 
a bull, and they treat it exactly as the Titans treated Dionysos; and the cista 
in which his sister Minerva hid his heart is carried in procession: ‘ perfertur 
cista in qua cor soror abscondiderat.’ We have the same ritual referred to 
again by Proklos,? where a mystical meaning is given to it which is not 
altogether late neo-Platonic, as Plutarch® knows it had such a meaning, and 
says: Ta mept tod Acovticov peuvOevpéva . .. (tearing to pieces by Titans, 
etc.) . . . avnypévos éotl ud00s eis THY Taduyyeveciav. We have thus, I think, 
sufficient evidence to show that there was a ritwal which enacted the fate of 
Zagreus, and included the preservation of his heart, the destruction of his 
slayers, and perhaps his resurrection. This ritual was undoubtedly a species 


of communion, the Titans being represented by worshippers, the god by the — 


slain animal; and by the sacramental re-enactment of the god’s death, a hope 
of salvation for his worshippers was obtained.‘ 

It is well known that the goat was not less closely associated with 
Dionysiac worship than the bull; probably the goat was the animal used by 
poorer worshippers. I suggest that we have in our text the ritual of Dionysos 
Zagreus as described by Firmicus Maternus. The part not eaten and ordered 
to be taken away in line 13 would then be the heart, and we might expand the 
line to: rHv capdiav AapB]|dvev Tod tpdyov. In line 3, where Smyly’s dsoroxw 
TedeTHV is meaningless, I suggest that we read instead xap|dsvopoperas TedeTHV. 
The reading is much longer, but as far as I can make out from the photograph 
not less likely on that account. The letter read by Professor Smyly as « is 
totally unlike in shape to that letter elsewhere in the text, and resembles 
rather Pc, which might be read pe as the word is blotted; while his + has 
a stroke over the horizontal line, which makes it possible that it should be read 
as +, the form in which ¢ is written all through. The word xapdsohopea 
would be xow7 spelling for capdsopopia, a word which does not occur else- 
where. We have, however, a second passage of Clement® which gives us an 
analogy. Referring to the mysteries of Deo, he describes almost such a ritual 

1 De Errore Profan, Rel., c. 6. 3 De EI apud Delphos, 996c. 


* On Plato, Rep. L., p. 85, quoted by Kern, 4 Cp. Kern, Orpheus, pp. 43-47. 
Orpheus, p. 44. 5 Protrept. II. ibid, 
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as we have here, except that he says of it: radra of Dpvyes reNoxovow ’ArTio: 
Kal KuBéryn «cal KoptBaow. As we have already seen, his attribution of it to 
Phrygian ritual may not prevent it from being Orphic; in fact, the mention of 
Deo with Cybele and the Corybants makes its syncretistic character highly 
probable. Among its elements are ixernpias Avds cal moua xorns Kal Kap- 
Siovdetas kal appytovpyiar. The first two probably refer to the story of the 
violation of his mother by Zeus; the xapdvovAxKias can hardly be anything else 
than part of a Zagreus ritual, as Lobeck suspected.! Still another passage in 
Clement? includes xapdia: among the contents of the cista mystica of Dionysos. 
This was formerly emended® to «pdda:, apparently in order to harmonize it 
with the other contents of the cista ; but as these also include a 8pdxwv, which 
again agrees with our text in suggesting Phrygian elements, that reason is 
hardly convincing by itself. In revenge for this reading, we might suggest 
that in Plutarch, Symposium IV. 6, 2, we should read «apScoopias nal Gupco- 
popiat for xpadndopiat, etc. Plutarch is there speaking of a rite about which 
he gives us no details, and xpadndopias could not have differed so much from 
@upcodopias as to require special mention. In any case, we might as well 
emend Plutarch from Clement as vice versa. 

If, then, we may read xap]dcodopevas in our text, it will throw some light 
on line 13. The heart is taken out of the goat and carried in a cista, as in the 
rite described by Firmicus Maternus. This would be referred to in line 16, 
where I think we should read ed]you dvaGels cis TO avntpe[uévov Aixvov], The 
reading \A for the beginning of the line is not, to my mind at least, as true to 
the photograph as y. The final word must be part of dvaipev;* the form 
given would be regular xow%, with the augment kept in the participle (cp. 
dynwoat in line 27) and short e by analogy with aiperds. 

The explanation of our ritual as including the death of Zagreus may also 
throw light on the presence of Pallas in line 21. She is not at all a prominent 
goddess in the Orphic literature, and we meet her in fact only twice in it in 
any emphatic position: once in a strange Orphic account of the rape of 
Persephone,® where she sends a drove of swine to confuse Demeter; and a 
second time in the Zagreus myth, where she saves the heart of the slain god. 
In Hym. Orph. 32 she is called Preypatwy dréreipa Tvyavtwv, a title probably 
borrowed from the ‘Olympian’ Titanomachy, but which may be suggested 
also by her connexion with Zagreus. In Clement® we find a tradition in 
which the Orphics explained her name from this story. 

It is more difficult to assign a place for the sacrifice of a ram in Orphic 
mysteries. We may, I think, put out of court the confused stories of Clement 
and Psellus, quoted by Smyly, as to the mutilation of the ram by Zeus to 
appease Demeter. This myth can have had no partjin Orphic ritual. The 


1 Aglaophamus, note on p, 587. 5 Berliner Klassikertexte V. 1. 10. 
2 Protrept, II. 22. 6 Protvept. II, 18.1: ’"AOnva pev ov Thy xapdlay 
3 Lobeck, id., p. 703. Tod Avovicou dpedouévyn ILaddas €x Tou mwaddew Thy 


4 I at first suggested dyyipeOév, which was cor-  xapdlav mpornyopevOn. 
rected by Professor Diels to the reading given. 
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god who is constantly associated with the ram is Hermes, who appears as 
xptopopos in many parts of Greece,’ such as Andania, Tanagra, and Aenus, 
and was worshipped as a ram-god in Laconia and Messenia. He played a 
great part in certain mysteries, for example, in the Mother mysteries,” and is 
especially prominent in those of the Kabeiroi at Samothrace, where he was 
identified with Kadmilos, a youthful god,? who has many points of resemblance 
to Dionysos. Here he was apparently worshipped in a rite known as xpto- 
Bortia (similar to the taurobolia of the Mithras-cult), for which specially 
prepared places were found in excavations at Samothrace.4 His worship 
became very prominent in later mystery religion, extended probably by Orphic 
ideas® till it filled a whole chaotic literature, when he was identified with the 
Egyptian Thoth, and became the Hermes Trismegistus of the magical papyri. 
In the mysteries he was worshipped especially as a chthonic god, uyoropros; 
and we meet him very prominently in reliefs on early Lokrian pinakes.® Here 
he is figured as offering a ram to Hades, with whom Persephone stands. 
Both in the Kabeiroi cult and in the Lokrian reliefs a strong Orphic strain 
may be discerned, and of the former we may say that it in turn profoundly ~ 
affected Orphism. In the Kabeiroi cult the ram was certainly a sin-offering to — 
a chthonic deity.” If we have in our text a ritual in which Zagreus is slain in 
the form of a goat by worshippers, who according to Orphic ideas were 


descended from the Titans, his original slayers, we may easily suppose that 


the ram is intended here also as an offering partly of placation for this — 


original slaying, partly to appease Hades. We note that in line 19 there is 


an invocation of Eubouleus following on the sacrifice. Now Eubouleus is — 
well known as an Eleusinian name applied to the chthonic Hades-Dionysos.® — 
The ram may be intended as an offering to him, and the prayerasacallon — 


him and other gods to aid in the resurrection of Zagreus (himself in another . 


aspect) and the salvation of his worshippers thereby. With this piacular 


sacrifice may also be connected the dzepicta Sépa of line 11. A phrase so like ie 


this that we are at once reminded of it is the dyAaa ddpa KaBeipwv in the 
Orphic Argonautica,° and we may very plausibly suggest that the line in our — 
text should be something like KaBeipwv dmepioia ddpa. We may explain 
this, as Lobeck™ and Kern™ do, as an offering of fruits to the Kabeiroi, an 
explanation which they both maintain with not altogether necessary emphasis; 
or we may refer it to the offering of the goat and the ram themselves, an ~ 


explanation made more probable by its occurrence immediately after the first 


mention of these animals. 


1 See art. ‘ Hermes’ in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, 8 
Pp. 774- 

2 Pausanias II, 3, 4. 

3 *Umwandlung der boiotischen Pais,’ as he 
is called by Kern, Hermes, 1890, already cited. 

“ Art. on ‘Samothracian Kabeiroi’ in P.-W.- 
Kroll, X., p. 1427. 

5 So he is Aéyou rpopjrys in Hym. Orph. 38. 

6 Described by Oldfather, Philologus, 1910. 


7 Art. in P,-W.-Kroll, zbid. 

8 So in Hym, Orph. 53. 1 and in the grave 
inscription, C.I.G., 1948. 

® Line 27, 


10 The spelling dzeplow being Hellenistic for x 


the older dzepelova. 
il Aglaoph., p. 1209. 
12 P,-W.-K,. X., p. 1423. 
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On the theory I have put forward we would have in this ritual an 


_ instruction as to initiation at a mystery, the central part of which consists of 


a double sacrifice: one sacrifice is sacramental, and enacts the death of the 
god at the hands of his worshippers, followed by their lamentation and further 
ritual, which has the object of securing his rebirth; the other sacrifice is 
piacular, intended partly as an atonement for the death of the god, partly as 
a peace-offering to him in his aspect as god of the dead. Such a ritual might 
in itself be syncretistic, but at any rate it enshrines the central Orphic doctrine 
of mraduyyevecia, for of course the mystic identity of god and man would be its 
essence. It would be, too, very different from a mystery of the Eleusinian 
type, where sight of the ritual was probably all that was allowed to the 
worshipper, not actual share in it. The double character indicated above 
will, I think, give a satisfactory and unitary explanation of the ritual, better 
than we can obtain by attaching too much literal value to the stories of 
Clement and other later authors. According to their tales, as quoted by 
Professor Smyly, we could interpret one part of our text as belonging to one 
rite, the rest to another completely distinct rite, but would arrive at no 
satisfactory understanding of the whole. For the Zagreus element we get 
further proof in line 4. Here Professor Smyly takes érewov as having reference 
to a mock mutilation (or perhaps a real one) of the kind described by Hippo- 
lytus? in his queer version of the Eleusinian mysteries. The fact, however, 
that érewov is active voice rather militates against this. It cannot mean 
‘I mutilated myself,’ as it should if spoken as part of a rite where self- 
mutilation occurs; and there is not much to be gained by suggesting that it 
means ‘I mutilated someone else.’ At any rate, the last two words in the 
line fit in very well with a Zagreus ritual if we expand to read touvds tat épov 
érecoa] ;* and in that case perhaps éreyxov would also refer to the destruction 
of Zagreus, the whole line being spoken by the votary who mystically identifies 
himself with the sin of the Titans. Before érewov we might perhaps read 
Tov Oedv. 

In the Oeds dsa KoArrov of line 24 we may see the conclusion of the rite. 
On this Professor Smyly quotes Clement,* who refers this phrase to Sabazios: 
LaPBaliov yoov pvatnpiov ctpBorov Tols pvopévors o bua KOATIOU Oeds. SpdKwv 
8é a rw obdtos, Suedxdpevos Tod KOATIOV TOY TeAOUpEVaV, EXeyXOS axpacias Ads * 
kvel kal 7) Depéhatra aida tavpdpophov* apyérer hyai tis TountHs eidwduKEs * 
tadpos Spdkovtos Kal watip tavpov Spdxwv. The same rite is referred to by 
Firmicus Maternus and by Arnobius,° the latter of whom describes the actual 
ceremony of drawing the snake through the garments. That this rite was 
Orphic was already suspected, and an interesting explanation of how the 
Orphics syncretized the snake with their Zagreus in the verse quoted by 
Clement is given by Miss Harrison.® It is clearly a ceremony or mystic 


1 Philosophoumena V, 1. 4 Protrept, II. 16. 
2 Or érica as this document might spell it. 5 Adu, Gentiles V. 21. 
3 Cp. Orphic Frag. 208, line 3 (Abel., p. 237), 6 Prolegomena, p. 496. ' 


Bpyid 7” éExredécover AUow Tpoydvuy abeulorwr. 
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formula which announces the birth of the god. Zagreus is born again by 
means of the heart preserved from destruction. The heart and the dpaxav 
alike were carried in the cista, as we learn from the passage of Clement 
quoted already; the purpose of both was to function in the resurrection 
ceremony, and the god is greeted on his rearising with the cry els Avdvucos. 
He is now the supreme god of all, the last great incarnation, and no longer the 
child Zagreus; all other gods are but manifestations of him as in the Orphic 
hymns. The resurrection of the god explains the prayers to Protogonos and 
Eubouleus that follow the sacrifice; and in this connexion line 23, besides the 
cry els Arovucos, may possibly have the end of the name ®avyra concealed in 
the first fragmentary word.1 Phanes, according to the later Orphic theogonies, 
was the firstborn god, the god of light who springs from an Egg; he is 
identified with Erikepaios, with Protogonos, and with Dionysos. If the 
beginning of the third century B.c. be certain as the date of our text, we may 
have here the earliest reference to these gods. Their origin is still shrouded 
in obscurity; they seem to have no part (except of course Dionysos) in the 
earliest Orphic tradition, and must have come into it from outside. They 
may have some connexion with the Kabeiroi; Protogonos certainly has a 
curious resemblance in name to the Boeotian Pratolaos, who appears in a 
famous vase fragment ® with his father Mitos and his mother Krateia. Pratolaos 
may be a sort of human counterpart of the first god, and Protogonos be the 
first Zagreus, whereas Phanes may be the newly risen god of light. At any 
rate, these names certainly show the document to be Orphic. 

That there is a Phrygian element in our ritual we need not deny. Miss 
Harrison has shown how easily this element might be assimilated. To it 
belong perhaps the prayers to Brimo; and I would suggest that in line 17 the 
word evyx7 is preceded by a genitive plural, which, I think, may well be 
TAAAGON. In the first place, Dr. Smyly’s objection that evy7 must stand 
alone as a heading because the verb in the next line is in the first person 
singular cannot be said to have much force; there is no reason why TaAXov 
evyy should not stand as an independent heading as well as evyy alone. In 
the second place, his reading of the four letters which begin the line may easily 
be changed to AAGON, as X and a are practically indistinguishable in the text, 
The introduction of the Galli takes us further afield than that of Sabazios. 
The Galli were priests of Kybele and Attis, and do not make their appearance 
in Greek tradition‘ before the third century B.c.° But that the rites of Kybele 
and Attis were soon confused with those of Orpheus we have already seen in 


1 Suggested by Professor Diels, The printed 
by Smyly may easily be the second half of the 
letter H. 

2 For a summary of the latest evidence as to 
their age, see Nestle in Zeller, Philosophie d. 
Griechen, 18., pp. 136 sqq. The entry of Proto- 
gonos and Phanes into the Theogony is probably 
later than Aristotle’s time, 


3 Reproduced in Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena, 
p. 653; see Kern’s articles in P.-W.-K, (on 
Kabeiroi) and Hermes, 1890. 

4 Gruppe, Griech. Myth. III. 1547 sq., holds 
that Kybele worship came to Greece as early as 
Peisistratos, but there is no early evidence for 
the name Galli. 

5 Art, Galli, in P.-W.-K. 
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our discussion of Clement’s capdvovrxiat, and so much is admitted by Lobeck. 
Clement? cannot distinguish between them and those of Sabazios, from which 
elements were certainly adopted by Orphism at an early period. The Orphic 
vitual need not have been the same as those of Attis and Sabazios, but probably 
some of the forms and nomenclature of these rites were adopted by Orphic 
mysteries, as they certainly were wholesale by the Orphic hymns. There is 
evidence? that the Galli used to whiten their faces with chalk exactly as the 
Titans do in the Zagreus myth,® a custom which probably had a common 
origin with that of the Orphics, and would easily lead to the identification of 
the Galli with the Titans and their mystic representatives. A further proof of 
this identification is furnished by a story from the Etymologicon Magnum :4 
TdAXos 0 Pirotdtwp torepaios Sua TO GUANA Kicood KaTecTiyOaL ws oF 
Tddrdor* del yap tats Atovuctaxkats Tteretais Kiccod éotepavodvtTo. Unless 
the author is in error, which would not indeed be surprising in such a conluvies 
of mysteries, he is referring to just such a reAet» as we are here dealing with. 
It is not necessary to suppose that there was anything else in common between 
the Orphic Titans and the Galli, or that the Orphics practised self-mutilation 
as the Galli did; and in any case it is not certain that the practice was really 
kept up everywhere by the Galli, some imitatory rite being substituted for it. 
The name Bpzuw in line 5 may have been simply taken over as an equivalent 
to Demeter, who herself must have been adopted by the Orphics from Eleusis, 
So we find in the passage of Hippolytus already referred to that Brimo and 
Attis are mentioned close together, and both in a context which apparently 
refers them to Eleusis; a clear sign that the saint was quoting an Orphic 
source in which all were confused. A further element in our text, which is 
probably Phrygian, is the évos BouxdXos of line 25. The ass seems to have had 
some mystic significance in Eastern ritual, as the ‘Golden Ass’ of Apuleius 
may tell us. Bovxddos is connected with Sabazios in Aristophanes’ Wasps,° 
and Dieterich has shown its importance as a mystic name.® Both apparently 
go together, and Aristophanes’ joke in the Frogs,’ dvos aywv pvaotypia, is 
clearly a pun on the double meanings of dvos and dywv. The phrase may 
mean ‘a donkey carrying the sacra,’ and compare Xanthias to a beast of 
burthen; or it may mean ‘a devotee celebrating the mysteries.’ The scholiasts 
do not seem to have thought of this explanation, however. 

We may now proceed to a detailed examination of certain remaining 
difficulties. The first two lines seem to be completely irrecoverable. In the 
last word of the first line we may perhaps have Xevxn, a reference either to 
the Orphic white garments® or to the garlands worn by the votaries in the 


1 Protvept. II. 14-16. of these Titans to those of Hesiod is still very 

2 Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 655, note, uncertain, 

3 For this custom and its connexion with the 4 Quoted by Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 657. 
purification of the Sabazios votaries with mud 5 Line g: rdv abrov dp’ éwol Bouxode’s LaBdsrov. 
(xndbs) in Dem, de Corona, see Miss Harrison’s 6 De Hymnis Orphicis I. 
remarks in Prolegomena, pp. 4928q. The relation 7 Line 159. 


8 Fragment of Eurip, Cretenses, above. 
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mysteries which Aeschines celebrated. The use of the word rederqv in line 3 
would seem to show that the first two lines were introductory to a description 
of the rite. In line 10 we might perhaps expand the first word to xoulviu, ‘a 
ram and a goat together.’ In line 12 the precise meaning of émt mroTtapovd vouar 
is difficult to fix. The last word can scarcely be accented otherwise, and 
must mean ‘pasture,’ ‘meadow.’ There was a tradition that the Kouretes 
guarded Zagreus beside a river, which Nonnus! says was the Hydaspes, 
obviously following a post-Alexandrian version of the birth of Dionysos. 
Clement? tells us that Orpheus borrowed the line Iliad 17, 53, in his account 
of the death of Zagreus,? and Lobeck concludes that he also borrowed the 
next lines: yopo év olomdd\w, 60’ aus avaBéBpuxev Vdap, etc. According to 
Argive tradition*t Dionysos dwelt in the water; probably, however, this last 
Dionysos was a local water-spirit. It may be that the sacrifice is directed to 
be performed near the bank of a river, because Zagreus was slain in such 
a place—or perhaps, as Miss Harrison would have it, that Zagreus was slain in 
such a place because the sacrifice was performed there. In any case the 
ceremony must have taken place out of doors. 

In line 15 I think the BéBnros pn ébopatw read by Professor Smyly is 
scarcely necessary, as the essence of the rite would be secrecy, and there would 
be no need for such an injunction. I suggest some word like pvorys or 
veouvoTns; we may then have an injunction to veil the head of the votary 
before the Aéxvoy is placed upon it, a common practice at mystery rites.® 

In line 19 the Evinas as a personification of the Bacchic cry are hardly more 
probable than Clement’s famous Evav. I suggest, with diffidence, @vinas 
(perhaps misspelt for @uvievas), a word which does not occur elsewhere; but, 
then, neither does Evinas. It would be connected with the Ovin, daughter of 
Kephisos, of whom Herodotus speaks,® with @via, the feast of Dionysos at 
Elis,” and with the well-known Thyiadae, who went yearly from Athens to 
recall Dionysos to life on Parnassos.8 They would be invoked here for this 
purpose, to assist at the resurrection of the god, exactly as Protogonos and 
Eubouleus, gods of the dead, are called. 

In line 20 I should give azravavas its ordinary meaning ‘ blight,’ and refer 
it to the punishment of the Titans or of uninitiated sinners. The first word in 
the line should then be some word meaning ‘sinners,’ and the whole would 
mean: ‘Thou hast blighted sinners, but by grace of Demeter and Pallas thou 
shalt (return and) give us, thy votaries, new life.’ Perhaps the first word was 
a |eTopidovs, but no such word is known. In davdvas Professor Smyly tries 
to see some completely opposite sense, and says that, although it usually means 
‘to parch,’ it seems here to be used in the sense of ‘having taken away my 


1 24. 43. the illustrations on pp. 520 and 548, both of 
2 Stvom. VI. 751. which may depict a ceremony such as we have 
3 éx Tot Atovicou adariopag. here, 
4 Plut. de Isid, et Osivid. 35, p. 364 F: dvaxa- 8 Vil. 178. 

hodvrar & adrdv vd cadmeyyos €& Vdaros. 7 Pausanias VI. 26. 1. 


5 Cp. Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 522, and 8 Kern, art, Dionysos, in P,-W.-K. 
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thirst.’ The sense which I give the line will go equally well with the famous 
Petelia gold tablet, which Professor Smyly quotes: dAfy 8 eiul ain Kai 
amrorArvpat, etc. avovyn, avawos, are the favourite Orphic terrors of Hades. 

In line 24 I should be inclined to read the first word as cwt|fpa, and refer 
it to the arisen god. The phrase of the cvuPonror in full may have been evpor 
ceThpa; compare the Eleusinian épuyov xaxov, edpov duewov. For this use of 
gwTnp in mystic religions there are innumerable parallels... The @eos da 
xoATrov may be either an action or a phrase spoken by the votary. 

In line 25 the first word may be either a noun describing something 
drunk, or, as in the famous Eleusinian liturgy, it may be a verb describing 
some other action; the second I think is more likely. It might even be 
épayov simply. The whole line will refer to the sacrifice which has gone 
before, and perhaps was spoken by the initiate to the priest as a demand for 
the final ceremony of initiation. This final ceremony comes in the next line: 
it is the 060s advyw xdtw in imitation of the god’s death and resurrection, as at 
Eleusis in imitation of Persephone’s disappearance and return; and with it are 
spoken some words xal 6 cot €600n avnd@oat, which probably express the loss 
of some earthly stain by the new mystes and his gain of new life. As the first 
word of line 26 we may read @va]ias. There is no warrant, on the photograph 
at least, for Dr. Smyly’s -yias. 

It seems to me fairly probable that ctuBorov and civOnua do not mean 
the same. I suggest that ctpBorov is equivalent to Firmicus Maternus’ 
signum,” cvvOnpua his responsum. XtvOnpa, as is well known, was the military 
word for the countersign. In this case what are given as the ctuPora must 
have been spoken by one person, the ovv@npa by the other. 

Line 28, giving a list of the toys used to entice Zagreus, is a final proof 
that the rite must in some way have concerned him. They have been clearly 
explained in Dr. Smyly’s note. 

Thus we have in this document for the first time a description of the 
actual things done by Orphic conventicles, as distinct from the things they 
believed. As the central portion of every religion is after all its ritual, which 
in a certain sense conditions everything else in it, the importance of this 
document, if we can only rightly restore it, can hardly be exaggerated. 

MICHAEL TIERNEY. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


1 E.g. xbpn Zwrhp, Farnell, Cults III., p. 367, Hellen. Mysterienveligionen, passim. 
n. 25. For later use of owryp, Reitzenstein, 2 de Errove, 18, quoted by Smyly, 
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Wuat the nineteenth century knew of attamen or at tamen it did not learn 
from dictionaries. The two last revisions of Forcellini, Corradini’s and 
De-Vit’s, provided eight examples between them, of which three were false. 
Klotz added one, Georges two, Smith two: one of these five was false, and 
two more lie under much suspicion. Freund gave no instance whatsoever. 
In preparing his first volume, which appeared in 1834, he turned, like a good 
compiler, to the first volume of Hand’s Tursellinus, published in 1829. What 
he found there, on p. 450, was ‘de AT TAMEN uide in TAMEN ’; so he sat down 
quickly and wrote ‘attamen adv.,s.tamen’. But Hand’s Tursellinus, which 
never reached tamen, had proceeded no further than multum when Freund in 
1840 produced the last volume of his dictionary; so he did not redeem his 
promise, and when you got there the cupboard was bare. This perfidy was 
faithfully imitated by the English and American dictionaries of Andrews, 
White and Riddle, Lewis and Short. To all intents and purposes one was left 
to depend on one’s own reading and on the observations of Madvig at Cic. de 
jin. pp. 286 and 425 and opusc. I p. 4o1. 

Since 1903 the usage of attamen can be studied? in the thes. ling. Lat. Il 
pp. Ioro sq., and there is no longer any excuse? for the ignorance which 
would retain it in the text of Ovid her. I 2: 


hanc tua Penelope lento tibi mittit, Vlixe : 
nil mihi rescribas, attamen ipse uenl. 


atiamen means ‘ yet even so’ or ‘ yet at least’; and its absurdity in this verse 
will be best apprehended by observing that the word would become suitable if 
the thought were inverted thus: ‘si ipse uenire non potes, attamen rescribe’. 
The old but quite untrustworthy Etonensis has sed tamen, which is no better, 


1 A column and a half of the thes. ling. Lat., 
chosen at random, will generally contain a good 
many errors, and this specimen is no exception 
to the rule. Val. Fl, II 151 and Cic, Font, 37 
should be subtracted, for there the MS readings 
are respectively ac tamen, which is right, and 
at de, which points rather to at certe. Germ. 
phaen, 626 should be added, for it is peculiar. 
In Civis 74 the best MS, not alone, gives ast 
tamen, and Heinsius restored has. In Ouid. met. 
X 724 all good MSS have et or est; in Sil. VII 114 
the MSS are divided between at and et. If 
Pers, V 159 is cited, where P has at and a has ¢t, 
II 48 should be cited also, where a¢ is in a and 
eéin P; but probably e¢ tamen is right in both 
verses. The statement at p. Io1o 45 sq. that 


the MSS give attamen in Cic. de fin. II 85 is not 
true, whereas it would be true of de or, I 241, 
which is not mentioned; and p. 1010 57 sq. 
‘attamen (Madvig, tamen codd.)’ is the contrary 
of the fact. At p. roro 39 the reference ‘634’ 
should be 637; p. torr 1 ‘2, 79’ should be 
simply 79 ; p. 101r 20 ‘1, 459’ should be 2, 459 

2 But the blind affection with which so many 
scribes and editors persisted in substituting 
attamen for ac tamen and et tamen is not even 
now extinct. So late as 1908 I notice Mr 
P. H. Damsté in Maemos. 36 p. 207 corrupting 
Tib. III 4 11 in the old fashion ; and the particle 
is a great favourite with young German scholars 
in their doctoral dissertations, where they use it 
as equivalent to werum enimuero, 


(ae 


ea Sl 


eee ee a 
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and which Mr Birt did not defend, as Sedlmayer states, in Goett. gel. Anz. 
1882 p. 854: what Mr Birt there said, and said truly, was that the sense 
requires sed instead of attamen. Heinsius felt in his bones that something 
was amiss, but when he changed the punctuation to ‘nil mihi rescribas 
attamen : ipse ueni’, that was only St Laurence turning on his gridiron. 
Gronouius in obs. I c. 22 with much clearer perception proposed ‘nil mihi 
rescribas ut tamen: ipse ueni’, ‘scribit quidem marito, non tamen ut 
rescribatur : quin potius ut ipse ueniat’; and it cannot be said that such an 
order of words is unlike Ovid. The conjecture of Bentley in his manuscript 
notes is still better, ‘ nil mihi rescribas ¢utamen: ipse ueni’; for the pronoun, 
‘you on your part’, has force, and tu, if absorbed by the following ta, would 
leave a gap which might be variously filled, whether with the at of most MSS 
or the sed of E. 

But all this while the editors and critics are not pushing beyond the MSS 
of Ovid, the oldest of which are E, of the eleventh century, and G, of the 
twelfth. This verse is extant, and for our present purpose virtually four times 
over, in two MSS of the ninth century, Palatinus 1753 and Parisinus 7539 of 
the metrical treatise of Aelius Festus Apthonius now going by the name of 
Marit Victorini avs grammatica and printed in Keil’s grammatic: Latim VI 
Pp. 31-173. 

Pp. 109 29-35: 

‘in scandendo autem pentametro non nulli dissentiunt, quidam enim 
eum in duo diuidunt cola et percussis utriusque partis. binis pedibus 
semipedes, qui supersunt, coniungunt et ex his spondeum quintum 
uersui adnectunt, tamquam mil mihi rescribas attinet ipse uent, sic nil 
miht vescrt attinet ipse uent bas.’ 


B. Fil 2r<4 : 

‘traditur etiam elegius scazon talis ut primum colum, id est penthe- 
mimeres, integrum habeat, secundo uero contra legem suam non una 
sed duabus syllabis terminante, ut ml mihi rescribas primum colon, 
secundum attinet ipsa ueni, scazon attinet ut uentatis.’ 


Keil does not refer this verse to its place and author either in his notes 
or in his index,! and therefore the citation is unknown to modern editors 
of the heroides. NHeinsius knew of it, as might be expected; but his knowledge 
was of no use to him, because Camerarius, the first editor of the treatise, 
doubtless also recognising the verse, had everywhere changed attinet to 
attamen in conformity with the current text of Ovid, and Keil’s was the first 
edition in which the MS reading was restored. 

The MSS do not vary, except that in one place one of them has 
ati Ti et; and it is impossible to believe that the scribes have four times 


1 Similar omissions on his part, which I will 19, p. 640 9)=Ouid. art, 18. p. 136 27=Hor. 
here make good, are the following. p. 10915= epod.25. p.13729=Verg. catal, 1316. p.1396= 
Quint. inst. VIII 3 29. p. 109 18 (p. 112 15 and Hor, epod. 2 34. p. 149 4=Verg. Aen. IX 525. 


G 
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written attinet where Apthonius wrote attamen, even though on pp. 166 sq. 
after once writing constiterunt (with one of Horace’s own best MSS) for 
constitevint in Hor. carm. I g 4, they have persisted in repeating that small 
mistake. This testimony therefore comes to us not from the ninth century, 
the date of the scribes, but from the fourth, the date of the metrist. Nor can 
attinet easily have taken its origin from him. It is true that grammarians, 
especially Seruius, citing passages to prove some single point and having their 
attention concentrated on that, are often inaccurate in those words of the 
citation which are not relevant to their purpose. But a metrist citing verses 
for their metre has his attention equally distributed, and Apthonius is 
generally exact. dicor for dicay in Ouid. art. I 8 at p. 10g 18 is only a 
copyist’s error, for dicar is given rightly at p. 112 15 and 19; muserorum for 
nuiserarum in Hor. carm. III 12 I at p. 53 3 is another, for miserarum is given 
in five other places. The errors recreetur umbyra for recreatur aura in Hor. 
caym. 1 22 18 at p.157 4 and incaluisse for caluisse in III 21 12 at p. 159 33 may 
be Apthonius’ own; the misquotation of Plaut. mil. 103 on p. 147 occurs in an 
unintelligible passage and its history is obscure. There remains a notable 
variant on p. 38: ‘eadem metri lege etiam consonantes geminantur, ut 
velliquias Danaum et rettulit Argolico fulgentia poma tyranno et red- 
duxere vetro longe capita ardua ab ictu.’ Virgil’s MSS in Aen. V 428 have 
‘abduxere retro’ etc.; and as it is incredible that Apthonius should blunder in 
the very word for whose sake he was citing the verse, Lucian Mueller and 
Ribbeck suppose that his MS of Virgil gave redduxere. I doubt if he was 
citing Virgil at all: he does not say so, and the preceding verse is Lucan’s. 
This verse may belong to some poet from whom Virgil borrowed it with the 
change of one word, not liking to lengthen, as Lucilius and Lucretius and 
Horace did, the first syllable of veduco; and vedduxere retro reminds one of 
vetro veccidit in the verse cited at G.L.K. VI p. 613 17 and ascribed with 
probability to Ennius. 

In all this I can find nothing to encourage a suspicion that Apthonius in 
citing Ouid. her. I 2 wrote attinet four times by mistake for attamen. Nor 
would he make the change deliberately, as he does make some changes, when 
he is engaged in deriving one form of verse from another or in establishing 
relationship between them: for instance, when he cites Ouid. art. I 8 rightly 
with amoris ego on p. 10g but substitutes amore potens on p. 112 because a long 
syllable is necessary for his purpose.’ attimet serves no purpose either on 
p. 10g or on p. 111 which would not equally be served by attamen. 

Ovid therefore, according to the best evidence in our possession, wrote 


thus : 
nil mihi rescribas attinet: ipse ueni. 


4 His motive in most of these changes is and p. 125 23 he is following Terentianus Mau- 
metrical, but in negotio for negotiis p.137 10 and _—rus 1855, and the object of this change may be 


apparently in dedit for procul p. 117 15 and p.125 seen in Ter. Maur, 1912 sq. and p. 125 25. 
it is syntactical. In vecuruo for canoro p, 122 32 
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‘It is no good your sending me an answer’, says Penelope, ‘come yourself’. 
This construction puzzled the scribes, so they wrote attamen, which puzzles 
only scholars. Ovid has attinet with its usual infinitive in her. XII 207 sq. 
‘sed quid praedicere poenam | attinet ?’?: the subjunctive seems to be unique, 
' though as lexicographers have overlooked this instance they may also have 
overlooked others. It is supported by the analogy of oportet and necesse est and 
more particularly of opus est, which usually takes, like attimet, the infinitive, 
but the subjunctive here and there, as in Plaut. merc. 1004 ‘nil opust 
vesciscat’, Cic. ad Att, XI 8 1 ‘contendas opus est’, pan. Messall. ror ‘ seu sit 
opus quadratum acies consistat in agmen’, Plin. ef. IX 33 11 ‘non est opus 
adfingas aliquid aut adstruas’. Equally unique and equally consonant to 
analogy is the construction of her. VI 3 sq. ‘hoc tamen ipsum | debueram 
scripto certior esse tuo’. Whether mil belongs, as often, to attinet, or whether 
it should here be broken up into non and qwicquam, non with attinet and 
quicquam with rescribas, I cannot determine. 
A. E. HOusMAN. 


ON JZ. © 164. . 


In the last issue of the C.Q. Mr. Powell has called attention to my emendation 
éppe kak yAjvy, which he finds a difficulty in accepting, because he cannot find any 
formula of imprecation corresponding to the formula of blessing, tixdya0y7. He 
would, therefore, if I am not mistaken, take refuge in a suggestion of Mr. T, C. 
Snow’s, which maintains the traditional vocative, while at the same time annexing 
my new explanation, Evidently my exposure in Homerica (Pref. p. 9) of the 
futility of the long-established ‘poor puppet’ has taken effect, and I am glad of 
it, for it simplifies matters considerably, if the only question between Mr. Powell and 
myself is whether ‘O evil eye’ or ‘ with the evil eye’ is the better. 

Is it not somewhat hypercritical to demand an imprecatory formula, the converse 
of rvydya07, when apart entirely from any particular quotation xaxy tvxy obviously 
serves the purpose? Iam sure my friend, Mr. Powell, does not really need to dis- 
cover a line in a Greek tragedy such as: 

Sciv’ épya Spdoas éppéero kaxy TVX) 
to convince him ofthis. Or, again, let us look for a moment at 

T 259 7® pa Kaky aicy KotAns ert vnds "Odveceds 
@XEeTO—, 

This is, of course, a statement of fact, but does it not clearly imply the possibility of 
saying, if occasion had arisen, if some ill-wisher had been present when Odysseus 
went on board his ship, caxy aioy otxeo or éppe kaxy aioy, and if so, what possible 
objection can there be to the imprecation éppe kaxy yAjvy ? 

On aesthetic grounds, where everyone has his own opinion—we might almost 
say, dxover 5’ ovdev ovdels ovdevos—I cannot but think that the address ‘ evil eye’ lacks 
that natural nobility which Matthew Arnold so strongly maintained as one of the 
chief characteristics of Homeric diction, and savours too much of the manners of the 
gutter-snipe for xopv@aioXos “Exrwp. 

Again, the conveyance of the ill-effects of the evil eye is somewhat mysterious, 
but is it not Hector’s wish here that Diomedes should suffer from its fatal influence ? 
This would not be expressed by calling him ‘ Evil eye,’ which is mere vituperation, 
but by the dative ‘under the evil eye.’ 

Lastly, and for me this is decisive, for it is no hasty assumption but a conclusion 
arrived at after investigation, the metre of the verse is against the vocative which 
makes the third foot no true dactyl but a tribrach. 

T. L. Acar. 


PLOTINIANA. 


As the later phases of Greek thought are at last beginning to receive in England 
and Ireland the attention they merit, it is hoped that the following critical notes on 
Plotinus may be of interest to a few readers. Some involve points of doctrine ; 
others are intended to illustrate certain shortcomings of the German school, who 
have hitherto been practically the sole workers in the textual field. 


Pun. 1. ii, 6. 

(Man at his best is a god.) ards pev yap eotev Os AOE exelOev, kat Td Kal? adrdv, 
€i yévoTo ofos 7ADev, Exel eote’ vo dé GuvoKicOn evOdSe HKwv Kal ToUTOV adTH dpowdoes 
Kata tH Stvapey TV éxeivov. 

It is surprising that this text should have been passed without comment by five 
successive editors, since the statement vo 5€ cvvexioOn evOdde Yxwv stands in flagrant 
contradiction to all Platonic psychology. The soul or true ‘man’ forms upon 
incarnation (€v6éée 7jxwv) a partnership not with the Intelligence (to which the soul is 
linked eternally, V. i. 11) but with the body, which soul enlightens so far as refrac- 
tory Matter allows. Read éxei €oriv: 3 S€ cvvpxicOy and translate ‘ By the power 
of the Divine (éxeivov) he will assimilate to himself even this bodily man (rotrov) with 
whom he became associated by incarnation.’ 


Enn, |. viii. 5 fin. 


(Moral evil need not be present in all men, though Matter is always present.) 
Gears SE VANS Tapotons Tots aicAnrois Td KaKdV pa) Tapeivas THY KaKiav yVv dvOpwros ExovoLY, 
Ore pnde dvOpwros aracr, 

No translator has succeeded in extracting a tolerable sense from this passage as 
it stands. Kirchhoff conjectured Oéuus d¢ tAns tapexotons. I concur with the most 
recent editor, Volkmann, in condemning the portentous @¢uis, and I should add that 
the contrast rapotons .. . mi) Tapeivas affords a strong argument in favour of the 
genuineness of rapovtons. The further contrast implied in pndé dvOpéros suggests 
that for Oé01s we should read Ocots. 1d xaxdv I suspect to be a gloss on vAys explain- 
ing its connexion with xaxia. The meaning is then: ‘(We must hold) that although 
Matter is present in the:sensible gods, in gods the vice which men have is not present, 
since even in men it is not always found (and is therefore not an invariable con- 
comitant of Matter).’ For ‘sensible gods’ and their sinlessness, cf. V. viii. 3 fin. 


Enn, II. iii. 14. 

(Illustrations showing that there is no such thing as pure chance.) 16 8 évdo£ov 
7) Sixaiws 7) ov. ei ody Sixalws, 7a epya Kat 7d mapa Tois do€d(ovor PéArvov (int. airia 
éori)* €i 5¢ od Sixalws, ert thy TOv Tipavrwv adikiay (int. de> avaepev), Kal dpxjs Se 
mépt 6 avrds Noyos* 7) yap TpoTHKTUs 7) Ov. Kal Odrepov pev exi 7d BéEATLOV TOV Eopévw, 
} én’ advtov Siampaédpevov érépwv (éraipwv Kirchhoff Ficinum secutus) ovordces kat 
orwcotv 4AXws. 

There is no clause to balance Odrepov pév; and the €répwv or éraipwv cvordces 
contradicts the atirév. Moreover, elsewhere in Plotinus otcracis means ‘constitu- 
tion’ or ‘composition’ of an organism, In two passages (I. viii. 8 init.; II.i. 2, fin.) 
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the MSS. are divided between cioraors and ordois, Hence I would read here 
Svampagdpevov * érépwy 8¢ ot daec: ‘ Deserved sovereignty is due to a wise choice or 
to the ruler’s own efforts; (the sovereignty) of others (arises) by ordovs, etc.’ The 
ellipse is not impossible for Plotinus; and we get a precise correspondence between 
the causes of dpx7 and the causes of 75 evdogov, 


Enn, Il. iv. 5. 


(Matter is in itself dark and formless.) «i yap rap’ éxeivov 7d pas, 7d Sexopevov TO 
pas, tpiv Sé£acGa1, pds odk exer det, dAAG GAAO Ov Exel, eltep TO POs Tap’ dAAov, 

As the text stands, either aed or rplv dé£acOa1 is meaningless, and the dAAd has no 
force. Volkmann boldly alters def to dAn@ivov: but this implies that Matter has an 
apparent ‘illumination’ before it comes into relation with Form. Plotinus held that 
Matter had in itself no ‘illumination,’ and also that it was eternally in relation with 
Form; and precisely this position is laid down in the present sentence, if I am right 
in pointing after ov x €x es and inserting 7 before det. With 7 de¢ understand exe: 
the ellipse is quite Plotinian, as is also the use of 7} prefixing a more correct state- 
ment of the writer’s view. 


Fenn, II. ix. 4. 


(The world-Soul cannot be said to have ‘ fallen’ (vevew): for to fall is to forget 
the intelligible world; and if the Soul had not in some degree remembered the 
intelligible world she could not have created the sensible.) odd yap, «i duvdpas Exes, 
od paddrov vever éxel, iva, py apvdpas tp. 

This sentence has puzzled the translators. It can, I think, only mean: ‘ For if 
the Soul’s vision is dim, yet she does not seek to remedy this by inclining towards the 
Intelligible (éxe?).’ But this has no relevance to the context, and is false doctrine 
besides (cf. II. ix. 2, 77 ets 75 rpd avris Oe Kataxoopovoa Suvéper Oavpacry, etc.). 

Here again, as in the last example, Plotinus’s favourite particle 7 has fallen out 
after -c. Read ovdé yép, ei duvdpds exer, od padrAov vever> <i> exel (int. vever), iva pa 
dpvdpOs dy: ‘ For though her vision be dim, yet that implies no declination; rather 
she inclines herself towards the Intelligible that she may see plain.’ The use of exe? 
for éxeioe is Plotinian. vetvesy commonly refers to the zpédodos, but not invariably: e.g. 
VI. viii. 16 7) vetous avrod mpds avrdv, of the One. 


Enn, Il. ix. 18. 


The true Hellenic philosopher is compared to a good-humoured guest in the inn 
of life; the Pharisaic ‘ otherworldly’ Gnostic to a querulous lodger who finds fault 
with his quarters, d@yvodv drs TO py Pepery TA dvayKaia Siapéper, eirep Kat pa wovetras SvoxeE- 
patvew ayarav yovxy Td KdAAOs TOV ALBwr. 

movecrar seems indefensible, though Kirchhoff defended it. Vitringa’s correction, 
Tout TaiTa Svrxepaivwy <adAN’> ayarav, is accepted by Miller and Volkmann. It 
would be simpler merely to alter rove?ras to tpoorore’rast, rendering ‘ unless indeed his 
discontent be feigned, whilst privately he is enamoured of the charming masonry.’ 
The Gnostics are similarly charged with hypocrisy in c. 15. 


Enn. X11. i. 5 fin. 

(Plotinus is arguing against astral determinism.) Kat piv Kal 7 opovdtns <> 
tots eideru mpds Tovs yovéas oixobEev dyor Kat K4AXos Kal aloyos iévar, dAX’ ov Tapa opas 
arTpwv. 

I render: ‘Moreover, the physical resemblance of children to their parents tells 
us that both beauty and ugliness are hereditary and not determined by the movement 
of the stars.’ With 1) opourns pyoi cf, V. v. 12, ) épeois pnor. Not recognizing this 
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Plotinian usage, Miiller and Volkmann read ¢acx for ¢you in defiance of sense and 
syntax. 


Enn, III. ii. 15. 


(Internecine warfare among animals is part of Life’s law; but ‘ Life’ is after all 
only a stage-play.) «i otv kal rd droOaveiy ddAayH eote Gdépatos, dorep ecOATOs exe 
(sc. €v TH oKHVD), 7) Kal Tives drobéces TbpaTos, dotep exe? ELodos ex THS TKNVAS TavTEAr}s 
Tore eis voTepov Tadw YEovtos evaywvicacOa, Ti dv Sevdv ein 1) Tovat’Tn TOV (wwv eis 
GAAnAa petaBoAH, ToAY BeAtiwv otoa Tod pnde THY dpxiy adita yever Oar; 

The short way which the German school sometimes has with refractory texts is 
well illustrated by their treatment of this passage. Kirchhoff, apparently assuming 
that tére must be taken with #£ovros, altered it to ov’mrore. Volkmann accepted 
ovrote and altered tives arofeces to suit, recklessly substituting zavteArs drdbeors. 
Miiler deleted everything from rére to évaywvicac@o, being, as Volkmann charitably 
puts it, ‘in expellendis glossematis et interpolationibus paullo calidior.’ 

The sentence as it stands in the MSS. needs only the insertion of a comma after 
tore to make excellent sense. I render: ‘If death is but a change of body, as an 
actor changes his robe, or else an intermittent release from the body, as the actor 
makes his last exit for that night (rére) yet will come again to play another time,’ 
etc. Inthe whole context there is no hint of a final release for human souls (cf. 
below, dmidvtas kai mad. idvras), still less for the animal souls to which alone in 
strictness the present sentence refers. The alternatives are not reincarnation and 
final return to Heaven, as the Germans assume, but immediate reincarnation through 
being eaten alive (cf. above, ri 8’ «i Bpwhévra adAa épdero ;) and reincarnation after an 
interval. 


Enn, III. vi. 5. 

(Since soul is by its own nature impassible, how can we speak of its xé@apous 
and yxwpiopos? The answer is) 7 pév KéPapous av ein xatadureiv povnv .. . Kab 
Xopiopos ye mpds THs PuyxAs THs pyKere ev odpare yeyvouevyns Ws Eéxetvov eivar, Kal TO doTEp 
pas pr ev Oorcpd + Kairos arabes duws 6 Kal ev OoAepw. Tod Sé raPyTLKOdD 1 pev KdOapors 
H eyepors ex TOV arérwy <idddov Kal pr) Spacts, Td SE Xwpifer Oar TH) py wOAAH vetoes Kal Ty 
Tept Ta KATO pr pavTacia, 

This perfectly straightforward passage offers a careful definition of ké@apous and 
Xwpiopos as applied (1) to the higher soul, (2) to 73 Aeydpevov TaytiKdv (which is 
really draGés, supra). The latter is év OoAepo, the former px) év GoAepo; and the terms 
Kd0apors and ywpiopds bear distinct though related meanings in the two cases. 
xwpwrpds ye Should perhaps be xwpicpds S€; otherwise the text is sound. But like 
the last cited it has been progressively corrupted in the hands of successive editors, 
Kirchhoff needlessly reads rot &) ra@yrixod, This 6) apparently gave Volkmann the 
idea that the whole passage must refer to td waOyrtixdv, the second sentence simply 
recapitulating the content of the first. Taking Kirchhoff’s reading for granted (as in 
the previous example), he tried to bring the text into conformity with it by deleting 
py after das and 6 after dyws. The next editor, building on these foundations, will 
doubtless make the tautology complete by deleting drdérwv, rodAy, etc., in the second 
sentence ! 


Enn, III. vii. 6. 

(On the meaning of the word dei as applied to eternity.) 1d ye del. . . AnpOev 
eis SHrAwow tod apOdprov Trav av Thy Puxiv eis ExBacw Tod TAciovos Kal ETL ws 
pay ercAeipovtds morte. 

It is hard to extract any meaning from the phrase «is éxBacw tot rielovos. Inge 
renders, doubtfully, ‘ by using words applicable only to the many.’ But ‘the many’ 
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are not in place here, since there is plurality even in aidy (é« roAAG@y Aéyopev avrdv, 
III. vii. 5); and 73 wAciov means not ‘the many’ but ‘the additional,’ as in I. v. 6, 
7) wXelov odx Gyo éoriv. For éBacw I suggest éridoocy (cf. I. v. 6, et S€ Ts Kal 
évtai0a érisocis mapa Tov mAciova xpdvov), and translate ‘may tempt us to credit 
eternity with a future or to think of it as unending persistence in time.’ 


Enn. IV. vii. 8 (13). 


(Even the vegetative soul is not inseparable from its physical envelope.) «t yap 
) dpxy wavrds purov wept THY pilav, kat avgavopévov Tod GAAov cHpuaros wept THY pilav Kal 
Ta KéTw év TOAAO!s TOY puTav, » Yrx7 SnAovdre drodurotca TA GAAG pepy cis Ev TL TUVET- 
TaAn, OK dpa hv év TO SAW ws aXwpLOTOS EevTeAEXELA. 

For aigavopéevov read atatvopévov. It is no doubt true that ‘in many plants,’ 
—indeed, in all plants—‘ the rest of the body grows round the root’; but how can it 
be said that ‘the life of the plant evidently retreats’ while this is happening? The 
copyist’s error may be due to avfnOjvae occurring just below. 


Enns. V. i, 2. 
(Directions for a meditation upon the world-Soul.) ckoreio@w 5) tiv peyadnv 
Yoxiv GAAn Wuxy od opiKpd . . . Hovxov de avTH EoTw pn) LOvOV Td TeEpLKEipEVOY THUG Kal 6 TOU 


coépatos KAVwY, GAAG Kal wav Td TepteXoV * HOVXOS pev yj, HovXOS b€ OddrAago~ Kat dp Kal 
autos ovpavds dpeivwv. voeirw dé ravTobev eis adrdv éxtOTa 'Yuyiv ELwHev otov ciapeovray, 

The point of this famous passage has often, I think, been misconceived. It can 
hardly convey an injunction to meditate on the world-Soul only when atmospheric 
conditions are favourable; such a precept is surely inconsistent with Plotinus’s view 
that the human consciousness at its best is independent of environment. What we 
are told is that having secured the inward calm necessary for any meditation we are 
to imagine a sleeping universe and then picture the entry into it of Soul, the 
vitalizing element. 

The word dpeivwv has long been recognized as corrupt. The earliest correction, 
dpipov (Jahn), is singularly tasteless. dxvuwv (Kirchhoff) is little better. Plotinus 
indeed speaks (I. vi. 5) of an dxipwv dudfeors Yvyis: the soul, like the sea, has waves 
to be quelled. But the ovpavds (firmament) cannot lose the waves it has not got. 
And palaeographically the conjecture is not especially plausible. Volkmann, 
dissatisfied with dpipov and axipov, adopted the unconvincing expedient of bracket- 
ing the word. 

éoTora in the next sentence suggests that the true reading may be dua pévor: 
‘let him conceive the very firmament pausing in sympathy.’ If apayevwv be- 
came apuevwv by lipography, dpeivwv would inevitably emerge. 


Enn. V.-viii. 2, 

(Wherein consists the beauty of living bodies ?) i odv 7d KaAXos early ev rovTois; 
od yap 6) 7d aipa Kal Ta Katapjvie GAG Kal xpda GAA TovTwY Kal oXHMa H OvdeY 7 TE 
aoXnuov. % olov Td Teptexov amrAovY TL ofa VAN. 

Volkmann despairs of this passage. Miller, with his customary resourcefulness, 
deletes it in its entirety. But comparison with the Arabian paraphrast (the so-called 
‘Theologia Aristotelis’) shows that something like our present text existed very 
early. Possibly we should read dAAG kal xpda aAAn TovTwY Kal oXHA* <KTOVTwY 
yap 7x pa> 7 ovdev 7 Te doynpov. % olov Td wepLexov, drAoVY TL? <KTAa bE€> ola 
vAn: ‘ Clearly it does not consist in the blood and menses, but in a colour distinct 
from theirs, and in a shape (whereas these have either an unshapely shape or none). 
Or it may be some unity like the embracing Form, to which these things stand in the 
relation of Matter. 


sol 
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Eun, V. viii. 4. 

(A description of the rézros €lO@v. ) Kae n CTATLS Ov TOpaktvovplevy, OTL pa) PEPUKT OL 
TY pay oracivm* Kal Td Kaddv KaAdy, dre pay EV TO Kah~, PEBnKe SE ExagTos OvK Er” 
GXotpias ofov yas... Kat ovk adrds péev GAAO, 1 xdpa dé adTov dAAO. Kal yap 7d 
brokeipevov vous Kal atTds vovs* oloy el Tis Kal TOUTOV TdV Ootpavdy TdV OpdpEvoy PwToELdH 
dvra ToUTO Td pws Td EF avTOU huvas vonoee TA AOTPA, 

In the first sentence symmetry and sense surely require 67. pa) ev Ty Cpy> 
kad. It is strange that so obvious a need should have been so long ignored. 

The corruption in the last sentence is more deep-seated. 74 dorpa is deleted by 
all the German editors. Miiller’s rendering is ‘etwa wie man auch diesen sichtbaren 
lichtartigen Himmel ansehen kénnte als Erzeuger dieses aus ihm kommenden 
Lichtes,’ which gives a not very pointed comparison at the cost of making ¢uvas 
‘transitive. I think Plotinus meant to say that the intuitive self is at home in the in- 
tuitable universe because it is of the same substance, just as the stars, which are 
made of fire (Znn. II.i. 6), might feel at home in the luminous firmament. I would 
conjecture ofov ef rws Kata TovTov Tov otpavdy TdV Spwpevov wroEdy dvTa, TOTO Td 
pos TH e€ aitor Pivat vojoree TA dopa. 

E. R. Donpps. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
READING. 


HERACLEIA TRACHINIA. 


In a past number of this journal! Mr. E. Harrison has raised an interesting 
problem in connexion with the Corinthian War. According to Diodorus,? the 
fortress of Heracleia in Trachis passed out of the hands of Sparta into those of 
Thebes and her allies in the spring campaign of 394 B.c. Yet in the summer of that 
year the Spartan king Agesilaus made his way through the adjacent pass of 
Thermopylae without let or hindrance. Since it is hardly credible that the Thebans 
should have let Agesilaus through of set purpose, the question arises whether 
Diodorus can be right in asserting that Heracleia had already been lost to Sparta at 
the time of Agesilaus’ passage. 

Mr. Harrison concludes that Diodorus did in fact antedate the capture of 
Heracleia, and contends that this position did not change hands until Agesilaus’ 
return to Peloponnesus. 

Now it is undeniable that the chronology of Diodorus in general not only 
permits of emendation but cries out for it. Yet in this particular instance it will not 
bear alteration. In Diodorus’ narrative the capture of Heracleia is firmly dove- 
tailed in a series of events which stand in an unassailable logical relation to each 
other. His sequence is as follows: 

t. The Thebans and their allies send a force to Thessaly, which joins hands with 
Medius of Larissa and captures Pharsalus off the Spartans. 

2. The Thebans and Argives part company with Medius and proceed to capture 
Heracleia on their own account. 

3. Ismenias, the Theban general, details the Argives for garrisars service at 
Heracleia and with a new field force invades Phocis. 

4. After the Phocian campaign, part of Ismenias’ force is disbanded, part is 
drawn off to Corinth and takes part in the battle of Nemea. 

It is evident that the capture of Heracleia cannot be removed from this context 
without dislocating the entire series. Now the series as a whole is anterior to 
Agesilaus’ arrival at Thermopylae. The battle of Nemea, which is the last event 
in it, was fought in July 394; but Agesilaus did not reach Central Greece until 
August of that year.* Thus the battle of Nemea, and a fortiovt the capture of 
Heracleia, preceded Agesilaus’ arrival at Thermopylae. 

In support of Diodorus’ version of events it may be pointed out that Agesilaus’ 
feat in marching past a hostile garrison at Heracleia was not without parallel. In 
the spring campaign of the selfsame year, as we have seen, a Theban force was 
engaged in Thessaly. This force cannot have been dispatched by sea, for Pagasae 
and its neighbourhood, which provided the only suitable landing-places for an 
expeditionary army, were in the hands of Lycophron of Pherae, an ally of Sparta. 
It must therefore have made its way through the pass of Thermopylae, in spite of 
the Spartan garrison which was then stationed at Heracleia. The Theban army, 
moreover, was only 2,000 strong,* whereas Agesilaus had a force of some 10,000 
men, including the remnant of Xenophon’s famous Ten Thousand, the finest corps 
of soldiers then in existence, We need not therefore be surprised that Agesilaus 


1 Classical Quarterly, 1913, p. 132. 3 Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums V., pp. 
2 Bk. XIV. ch, 82. 236-7. 4 Diodorus, ibid. 
5 Ed. Meyer, Theopomp's Hellenika, p. 38. 
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repeated in the summer of 394 what the Thebans had successfully accomplished in the 
spring. 

Again in 279 B.c, the Gaulish king Brennus, having failed in an attempt upon 
Heracleia, nevertheless advanced into the defile of Thermopylae. Here, it is true, 
he was brought to a dead stop, but his repulse was due to a separate force stationed 
inside the straits, not to the garrison of Heracleia.1 

These examples from actual history show that Heracleia was not the key to 
Thermopylae. We may go further and say that nothing else was to be expected 
from history, in view of the situation of the fortress. According to Thucydides’ 
precise data,? Heracleia was distant two and a half miles from the sea and five miles 
from Thermopylae. It did not block the pass or its approaches along the coast, 
but merely enfiladed them. A field force having its base at Heracleia might 
effectively prevent a hostile army from using the Thermopylae pass, but a mere 
garrison in that fortress would find an enemy on the Thermopylae road out of its 
reach, 

But if Heracleia did not command the pass of Thermopylae, we are confronted 
with two fresh problems: 

(1) As the Thebans presumably knew that the garrison at Heracleia would not 
prevent Agesilaus’ passage through Thermopylae, why did they not send some other 
force to hold that defile ? 

(2) For what purpose did the Thebans or anyone else trouble to occupy 
Heracleia? 

The answer to the former question will be found in the story of Agesilaus’ march 
_ through Thessaly. The allies of Thebes in this country mustered in force to dispute 

his passage, but they lacked the nerve to close with the Spartan king’s veteran force, 
and were for the most part content to hover round about his column of route. Thus 
Agesilaus was able to make rapid headway, and it is not rash to assume that by his 
quick movement he upset the Theban time-table. Whether the Thebans counted 
on the Thessalians to hold up Agesilaus altogether, or merely to delay him, the 
failure of their allies prevented them sending betimes the force which no doubt they 
had intended to dispatch to Thermopylae. 

As regards the strategic value of Heracleia, the fortress directly commanded an 
alternative route into Central Greece, which led up the valley of the Asopus into 
Doris, and from that point gave easy access both to the Cephissus valley and to the 
Corinthian Gulf. At the present day this route forms the principal line of communi- 
cations by land between Northern and Central Greece. At the time of the Corin- 
thian War it was of considerable value to the Spartans, whose natural line of 
communications with Northern Greece ran from Sicyon to Delphi and Amphissa, 
and so to the Asopus valley ; and conversely the Thebans had an interest in seizing 
Heracleia, if only to keep the Spartans out of it. 

The moral of this story therefore is: 


\ a A en > eee \ > s 
P21) KLVEL toowmpoy, AKLVYTOS Y2p AMELWOV. 


M. Cary. 


1 Pausanias X. 20-21. 3 IIT. 92. 3 Xenophon, Hellenica IV. 3, §§ 3-9. 


ETYMOLOGIES OF SOME HOMERIC WORDS. 


THE etymologies of Homeric words have been considered too much in the light 
of later Greek. The following suggestions are, so far as I amaware,new. Iexpress 
them briefly for economy of space. 


"Axatot, tTpexdexes, Aavaoi, “EXAnves., 

We are so much accustomed to thinking of the Homeric age as a time when war 
was the normal state of existence that we are deluded into looking for etymologies 
connected with prowess, feudal nobility, or personal descriptions suitable to heroes. 
Yet behind all the exploits of the iad there lies that social life of the people of which 
we get numerous glimpses. The words here put together have nothing to do with 
war. They mean respectively ‘landed men’ (or ‘yeomen’), ‘land-owners of three 
generations,’ ‘householders’ (or ‘husbands’), and ‘settlers’ (or ‘persons with a 
seat’). It is only in these respects that the terms are distinctive, and in part honorific. 
Most honourable, of course, is rpexyduxes ’Ayxatoi, 

‘AXxacot=*d-yaF-sor, from *sm-ghou-ie-. The notion is that of ‘associated 
landed people.’ With this we may compare the Celtic combroges, whence the name of 
the Cymry. The second element of the word is to be found in the ya@v tov éravwev 
of Theocritus, in Gothic gawi (‘stretch of land’), gauja (‘inhabitant’), Ger. Gau, O.E. 
géaman (E. yeoman). It ceases therefore to be necessary—even if it is historically 
plausible—to assume that Achaia derived its name from a special migration of ‘the’ 
"Ayatol, 

TPtXaekes= *rpi-yaF-ix-es=‘ thrice landowners’ (cf. rtpidSovdos). The third 
component is from *ék- (‘own,’ ‘ possess’) of O.E. dgan, Eng. own, The sense is 
thus virtually that of yadv trav érdvobev. 

Aavaoi: from *dm- (as in ddreSov and probably Eng. toft) compounded with the 
vao- of vaiw (evacca) : i.e. *da-vac-ro-, The word thus =‘ house-dwellers’ or ‘house- 
holders,’ and is equivalent to O.E. hasbonda. 

"EAA nves=*EdAaves, from *éd\a, Lacon, €Ada (‘seat’), Lat. sella, Goth. sitls, 
O.E. set, We may call this ‘settlers,’ in the sense of ‘possessed of a seat’ (or 
‘abode’). Cf. O.H.G. sedal=‘seat,’ ‘dwelling,’ sidilo=‘ farmer,’ ‘settler.’ The 


diffusion of such ‘settlers’ in the various parts of Greece will explain the fact of the © 


name becoming the one accepted for all the cognate tribes. 

toXvaixos toAr€poro, The derivation from diccw has never been attractive. 
Rather from *oafig=a ‘ wound’ or ‘hurt’ (for the termination cf. ouadié). The root 
is *sd@u-, from which comes ddaros (‘unhurt’)=*a-cafF-a-ros. So ddBaxrou (i.e. 
*d-caFaxtot) = aBAafets (Hesych.). Here also belongs Lat. saucius, from a *saux 
(formed like * faux of fauces). 

Oiracod te HXHEToa, Commonly regarded as the ‘ noisy’ or ‘ roaring’ sea 
(with 7x6). Preferably with Got. wégs (‘storm,’ plur. ‘ waves’), wagjan (‘set in 
motion,’ ‘ stir,’ ‘shake ’), the sense being that of the ‘ stormy’ or ‘ billowy’ sea. 

"Apyos. There were various flat stretches of the name, and the probable 
etymology is *rg-es- from *veg- (‘stretch out,’ ‘extend’). The Latin equivalent is 
veg. 
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adpBpocia, duBpocios, véxtap, Theancients were undecided as to which 
was the food, and which the drink, of the gods. The confusion was natural, since 
épBpocia, as well as véxtap, was either or both. Both words are equivalent in mean- 
ing to unguentum. Readers of The Golden Bough will be well aware of the manner in 
which fetish objects and early altars and effigies were ‘smeared’ with blood or oil as 
a means of feeding the muwmen in the case. The custom, though not understood, 
persisted in the Greek world (cf. Theoph. Aeoidaiywv, Paus. 10. 24, Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 7. 483). Hence doubtless the word fdmen, which, with Goth. blép, E. blood, is 
derived from *md-, ‘smear’ or ‘spread,’ just as aia belongs to the *séi- found in 
Lat. sdpo (from Teutonic), sébum, E. (dial.) seam (‘lard,’ ‘ grease’). It is easy to 
understand from this how Goth. and O.E. dldtan=‘ make sacrifice,’ Goth. gupblis- 
tveis =‘ worshipper,’ O.E. blédsian =‘ consecrate with blood.’ 

In auBpocia (=*ayPpotia) we have nothing to do with immortality, but with 
Bporos (‘ blood’), Bporders (‘bloody’). This does not imply that the ‘smearing’ was 
necessarily any more that of blood than that of oil or grease, but Bpdros (like aiwa and 
blood) itself once meant ‘smeared (oy smeary) stuff.’ The ultimate root is the 
*(s)mer- of Lit. smarsas (‘fat’); Goth. smaivpa (‘fat’), O.E. smeoro (‘fat’), Eng. 
smeay and (provincial) mart (‘lard’), and, no less, Lat. mevda, The lengthened root 
was *m/(e)v-et-. The first element of the Greek word may represent dp- (ie. *dp- 
ppotia) =dva-, but it is perhaps better to recognize an early Greek d- as =‘on’ or 
‘around ’ (cf. dBoXeis > repiBorai of Hesychius, andabolla). The food and drink of the 
gods consisted of such ‘smeared’ stuff. Though the real meaning of the word was 
naturally lost, the sense of ‘unguent’ is apt to assert itself. Hence the frequent 
attempts to relate the word to something suggestive of fragrance. Hence also 
apPpdovos as applied to the hair. [Probably auPpocia vié denoted the dank or dewy 
night. | 

Meanwhile the relations of véxtap (= *vey-rap) are with ungo, unguo from *eneg- 
*eneg-u-, whence Skt. afijanam (‘unguent’), anaktiz (‘besmears’), O. Pruss. anktan 
(‘butter’), O.H.G. ancho (‘butter’). Thus véxrap=unguentum, [Perhaps here also 
belongs E, nasty, M.E. naxty, originally meaning ‘ smeared’ or ‘ slubbered,’ « dirty.’] 

év Sat, The word *daFi has nothing to do with fire. The sense is ‘action,’ 
‘work,’ and the expression=év épy». The root is *déu- *dow-=* put forth energy,’ 
‘strive,’ ‘work,’ to which belong Skt. duvas (‘work performed’), duvd- (‘striving 
forward’), Goth. tawjan (‘ work,’ ‘do’), O.E. tawian (‘ work at,’ ‘ maltreat’), E. toil 
(*tw*1-: cf. boy, which should, I think, be derived from *dhu*-). Here also may 
belong inditiae (properly ‘ inaction’), and imdustria (= *in-doues-tria, with im- in the 
other sense of ‘into’), Our own use of ‘action’=‘ battle,’ and that of épya rroAguoio 
represent the same notion. From an extended *deu-el- comes duellum (bellum), and, 
in connexion with this, Eng. tool (*ddul-), as also SovAos (Dor. d@A0s), The original 
sense is seen in perduellis, which simply = ‘ acting wrongfully.’ 

otAos dvetpos. The sense is not ‘baleful’ (as if with 6Aods), but ‘crooked, 
‘deceitful.’ The root is *(e)uel- (‘twist’), cognate to volvo, and is to be found in 
obAos (‘curly’), ovAauds (‘confusion’), evAy (‘worm’=‘wriggler,’ like vermis and 
pus), and also in Lat. adiilo, adilor, properly used of the fawning or wriggling of a 
dog. [Similarly dream is cognate to fraus.] Nearly all words of ‘ lying’ relate them- 
selves to similar notions of crookedness. 

Dedpavdpos=‘crooked river.’ From *(s)gam- *(s)gém- ‘twist, ‘bend,’ 
Cf. cxap(p)wovia (‘bindweed’), xéprrw, Lat. camur, O.Ir. camm (‘crooked’), Goth. 
hamfs (‘crippled’=‘crooked’). Add Eng. sham (properly=‘go crooked’), The 
termination -avdpos (from -avpos) as in Maiavépos, Mod. Gk. vepd (‘ water’), from *enér- 
‘flow’ (Nypevs). It is possible that the abnormal short vowel before ZKdpavdpos 
indicates alternative *Kdpavdpos which has been lost from our texts. 
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rapecdos: ‘rennet.’ Properly ‘coagulating stuff, from *#ém- ‘thicken,’ 
‘confuse’ (also ‘ muddle’) of Lat, ¢2métwm and tenebvae (when, as Shakespeare has it, 
‘light thickens’). 

tO¥s: ‘straight.’ From*séi-dh-=‘lay out, stretch out, extend’ (compare the 
history of Lat. vectus and Eng. straight). The connexion is with O.E. sid (‘ long, 
‘ extensive’), provincial side (‘lay out,’ ‘set in order,’ ‘ straighten’*=i0ivw). Similarly 
the Eng. noun side properly =the ‘length’ or ‘ stretch’ (cf. Lat. Jatus), while Goth. 
and O.E. sidus (‘habit,’ ‘custom’) represents either extended or ordered usage. 
Here, I believe, should come Lat. considevo and desidevo, which have nothing to do 
with the stars. Considevo is equivalent either to our ‘look at a question on all sides, 
in all its bearings,’ or (less probably, I think) to ‘dwell long’ upon, Desidevo answers 
to our ‘ Jong for,’ the notion being that of a feeling long drawn out (cf. indulgere dolovi 


with évSeAex74s). Praesidevo should be explained in the same way, despite a natural 


popular etymology. 

oAopmeos: ‘deceitful.’ With éAepatpouar, An *elebh-=‘go crooked’ (cf. 
otAos above), ‘ twist.’ The connexion is with E. elf (O.E. elf, a dwarf goblin both 
crooked and deceptive), the original sense being clear in e/f-locks (‘ twisted,’ tangled’). 

bdkivOos, Not with cuvenis, but from *ov-Fax-tvOos, where ov-=‘ well,’ ‘ very.’ 
Cf. Skt. su- (‘well’), tyujs. The root is *uag- ‘twist,’ ‘bend’ (=‘curl’): cf. vacciniwm, 
vac(c)illo. 

fépomes, I venture to think that this originally meant ‘clear-faced,’ ‘bald- 
faced’—a characteristic distinguishing man from other animals. The relation is 
with Lat. mevus. So probably av@pwros with avOpag, 

T. G. Tucker. 


ON A LATIN PHONETIC RULE. 


Ir isa familiar statement that, when in a primitive Latin word of the scansion 
~ -—*~ the first syllable is long by position before a geminated consonant (as in 
kmanmilla, *offella, *favvina), the tendency is to omit one of the consonants and 
produce the scansion vu — © (as in mamiulila, ofella, farina). No such shortening occurs 
in words of the same scansion when the initial syllable is either naturally long or 
made long by other groups of consonants. 

It might fairly be assumed that a phenomenon which occurs in a number of 
manifest instances has occurred also in others less obvious. That is to say, it might 
legitimately be supposed that at one stage of the language it was the phonetic rule, 
And such it almost certainly was. To words of later formation, or to those in which 
the consciousness of the etymology remained fully alive (as in swmmdtus and the like), 
the rule would naturally not apply. Curilis would follow the rule, but e.g. affinis, 
comminis would not. Whether omitTTo is for *ommitto (=ob-mitto), or from a primitive 


preposition-adverb *o, is open to some doubt, [It is an error to speak of Opmopyvupe as 


a case of ‘prothetic anaptyxis’]. If we suppose it to represent ob-mitio, we have 


another example of the rule. To this word I would add others formed in the same 
way (whichever it may have been). Assuming ob-: 

(a) OporTET is related in sense to opportunus, importunus. The Sense of *per-et- 
is that of the English verb further (=‘help, cause to prosper or advance’), and is 


Pe ee ae ee ae ye ee TN, Ba ea A ey 


Le ee eee ae ae 


a 


oat 


i mit ee an a? 
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seen in 7épow, pdow, It also underlies imterpres and pretium, A lost *portéve would 
originate in a *portos (‘ furthering ’). 

(8) Opacus. From *fak- (‘make compact’) in pax, paciscor, mjoow, Eng. dial. 
fadge (bundle), fag (knot in cloth). 

(y) Opimus. With wiped, pinguts (= *pimguts). 

(8) OmAsuM=*ob-mdd-to-m, From *mad—(‘be fat’ ‘moist’). Cf. O, Ir. mat 
(‘pig ’)= *mad-d(h)a. 

These instances being doubtful for our rule, we may offer others in which it 
would more obviously apply. 

1. AMoENUS. Two points connected with this word must be noticed. The 
first is the diphthong -oe-, the second the special application of the epithet to objects of 
appreciation by the eye, e.g. scenery or works of art. Any connexion with dpeivwv is 
generally and naturally rejected. 

As for -oe-. At least except after f (as in foedus, foeteo) the diphthong cannot 
represent an original -o7-. In coefi it is a manifest contraction (*co-éf71). Proelium is 
obscure, but, in the light of coefi, it is most probably from *fvoéliom. This we may 
perhaps refer to a *pvo-yed-sl-to-m, from the *wedh- whence comes deOAov. Similarly in 
amoenus we have to deal with an *amoénos=*ad-moue-sno-s. The special sense 
becomes intelligible. The epithet describes that ‘quod aliquem sibi admouet,’ or, 
in other words, ‘attracts’ the eye of the spectator. The notion is akin to that of 
emvotpertos, and answers exactly to the English ‘ attractive,’ 

2, ASIGNAE (glossed as kpéa pepi(dpeva). This=*assignae, from *ad-sec-nd, i.e. 6a 
cut (or portion) assigned.’ 

3. Amussis. This is not a borrowed word, but is genuine Latin, and = *ad-mud- 
ti-s, from *m(e)ud- (‘trim, make neat’). Cf. O.H.G. muzzan (‘trim’). Nasalized, 
the root appears in mundus, munditia. The word emussitatus is quoted in the sense 
‘made trim,’ and there is no way of relating this to amussis except directly from the 
root. Amussim is itself either the accusative of the noun or (what amounts to the 
same thing) an adverb of the form statim, confestim. Hence is explained examussim, 
which is not an adaptation to ad amussim but an intensive of the adverb. We may 
perhaps add to the family mustricula (a diminutive of *mud-tvd), a ‘shoemaker’s last.’ 

4. Rackmus. Originally of the ‘comb’ of a cluster of grapes, then of the 
‘bunch.’ The word =*vaccémos from *uvad-cer-sm-o-s (‘a bunch of stems’). The first 
element belongs to radix, vadius, the second to *ger- (*ger-d-) with the sense ‘ combine, 
make compact’ (in cvatés, xdéptados, etc.), It appears in English t+hurvock (‘heap, 
quantity ’), tiurder (‘ heap of stones’), t here (‘army’), and most probably in ko/pavos. 
[Attempted derivations of aceRvus (see Walde) are very unsatisfactory. I would 
suggest that this is another example of our rule. *Ad-cey-uo-s answers closely enough 
to the above-quoted hurrock and hurder. | 

[5. The word annona is, in view of its form, not easily to be referred to annus, 
More probably it has retained its -wm- through a popular connexion with that word. 
I would derive it from *ad-nos-nd, in the exact sense of rpdaodos (‘ revenue’ or that which 
‘comes in’). It answers to our ‘return,’ as used of a crop produced from a sowing. 
The root is *nes- of vdoros, vooriuos, véouar, Sk. nasaté, Got. ganisan (‘enjoy’), Ger. 
nihven. | 


T. G. Tucker. 


A NEW FRAGMENT OF LATIN COMEDY? 


In a recent article (C.Q. XV. 192-194) attention was drawn to those quotation 
items (labelled DE GLS) in the Liber Glossarum which cannot be traced to any one 
of those authors, such as Isidore and Augustine, whose work formed the basis of the 
Lib. Gloss. 

An unrecognized and interesting item of this nature has come to light in the 
U-chapter of the L7b. Gloss. Goetz, relying on the Corbie transcript (now Paris 
11529-30), has already printed the item in the following form (C.G.L. V. 253, 28): 


Victantem ; uiuentem nitidum leges uel tuo se wictantem dictum de femina. 


On turning to the Lorsch transcript (Vat. Lat. 1773), however, we find the 
following to be the reading: 
Victantem: uinuentem mitidum leges it tuo se uictantem dictum de femina. 


It seems, therefore, that the parent of LP read leges % tuo, and that while L has 
retained the parent reading, the scribe of P mistook the # for an abbreviation of wel. 
If that be a true version of the case, Goetz’ suggested emendations (C.G.L. VII. 414), 
uivtuose and uultuose, fall to the ground. Further light is thrown on the matter by 
the corrector of L, who has redivided the item in the following manner : 


Victantem : uiuentem nitidum lege siituose uictantem dictum de femina. 


This is much more promising, and emendation becomes a possibility. Firstly, 
uict <it>antem must take the place of the unattested wctantem ; sumptuose is obvious, 
and we are left with the nonsensical mitidum lege. To write nttidam renders de femina 
superfluous ; mitide is good enough in itself, but lege is thereby left in the air. But 
by reading mitidule the item becomes: 


Vict<it>antem: uiuentem. ‘nitidu|m)le[ ge] sum<p>tuose uict <it>antem’ dictum 
de femina. 


That is to say, we have here one of the quotation glosses mentioned. The quotation 
itself is worthy of notice. It forms the end of one Trochaic Septenarius and the 
beginning of another, and the last syllable of wictitantem coincides with the end of the 
fourth foot, where there is usually a diaeresis in comic verse. The diction again is 
distinctly that of comedy. 

Professor Lindsay assures me that this is not a quotation from any of the plays 
of Plautus or Terence. It therefore seems that we have here a new fragment of 
Latin comedy. How many more fragments of lost Latin works may be lurking in 
the L1b. Gloss. cannot be known until that huge dictionary is properly edited and 
published for scholars to investigate at their leisure. 

J. F. Mountrorp. 
THE UNIVERSITY, EDINBURGH. 
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TWO NOTES FROM THE ZL/BER GLOSSARVM. 


F 


In App. Verg. Priap. 3, 3, the most recent editor! adopts the form fomitata, first 
proposed by I. Voss, a form which ¢ 3ems to derive its only authority from a passage 
in Paulus’ abridgement of Festus (Paul. Fest. 66,9). Though there is some variation 
in the MSS. of the Priapeia (formitata, formicata, formata, formidata), the first four 
letters are in every case the same—namely, form-. Again, in Ps.-Placidus (22, 26) the 
MSS. give formitat, but Goetz (Thes. Gloss. s.v.) prints this as fo[y]mitat. The reading 
fovmitata was upheld by Skutsch,? who quoted the form formitave as a parallel to 
exitave in Catull. 17, 24, which all recent editors have changed to excitare. 

The following entry in the DE-section of Lib. Gloss. (DE 428), 


Deformicata corbor desectis astulis, 


lends additional support to the view that the correct form of the verb is fovmitave. 
The verb is in fact a ‘ frequentative’ from formave, and only later a confusion with 
the similar fomes (from foueo), due to the association of the two words in explaining 
formitare (‘chip’), arose. This confusion on the one hand makes Ps,-Placidus explain 
formitat, a word he found in the MS. of some Republican author, by ‘formitibus 
exassulat,’ while on the other hand Paulus gets his noun right but his verb wrong. 
The entry in Lb. Gloss. seems to be a slightly garbled version of a gloss on 
forvnutata (Priap. 3, 3) derived from the Abstvusa Glossary (?), and misplaced owing to 
careless omission of the lemma-word. In its first form the entry would have read: 


<Formitata>: deformitata arbor desectis astulis.® 


Some evidence has recently been produced for the use of App. Verg. by the 
Abstrusa compiler ;* and the view that the compilers of the material used for the 
Lib. Gloss. also drew from this source gains support from another entry in Lib, 
Gloss. (MA 532): 
Manantia : fluentia. 

This entry is labelled VIRGE. The only peer aee in ‘ Vergil’ to which this gloss 
can refer is Cul, 78. 


ii, 
Lib. Gloss. DE 1089 is 
Desnas : denas. 


This is certainly a correct older form of the distributive numeral.’ For the 
presence of the s we may compare Ps.-Placidus 16, 25 (Dusmum), and particularly 
Paul. Fest. 59, 3 (Dusmo in loco); this second passage refers to Livius Andronicus 
and gives parallels—e.g. Casmenae for Camenae. Is the Ltb. Gloss. entry an Abolita 
(Festus) item, in which case the original source quoted desnas from some early Latin 
poet? It must be admitted that belief in the genuineness of the gloss is a little 
weakened by the fact that the previous entry is Desmos, with a quotation from Isidore 
(Zt. 3, 3, 4) in explanation. It is quite possible that the scribe misread dSeopods, and 
thought it was in some way connected with decem, hence he explaities it as the 
distributive. 
M. L. W. LaistTNer. 


Kinec’s CoLLeGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


1 Vollmer, Poet, Lat, Min.? I, chief MSS. of Lib. Gloss. 
2 Glotta IL. (1910), p. 156; Ki. Schy., p. 382. 4 H. J. Thomson, Sf. Andy, Univ. Publ. MIE. 
3 That the correct form is -fata not -cala is pp. 46 sqq., and p. 154. 

shown, e.g., by Ps.-Placidus, The confusion or 5 Cf. Brugmann-Delbriick 2, 1, p. 23, and 


interchange of ¢ and ¢ is constant in the two 2, 2, p, 78. 
H 


A CAPER QUOTATION IN THE Z/JBER GLOSSARVM. 


In Class. Quart. XV. 193 Dr. Mountford discussed a quotation from the 
Grammarian Caper in the Liber Glossarum (s.v. Lacteus), and referred it to an item 
culled from Vergil Scholia by the Abstrusa Glossary. Since Keil in his edition of 
this grammarian (Gram. Lat. VII.) did not know of this glossary evidence to Caper’s 
text, it may be worth mention that another Caper quotation appears in L1b. Gloss., 
s.v. Kaluus (properly Kalua or Calua). It is taken from the first sentence of p, 100 
of Keil’s edition, and shows that the words caluaria singulave have dropped out of the 
three Caper MSS. used by Keil, after pluvale est, though they have left a trace in a 
variant (caluaria for calua) in two of the trio, And it testifies (rightly or wrongly) to 
the name of the historian who used caluaria ‘a skull.’ Here is the gloss as it stands 
in the two chief MSS. of the Liber Glossarum ; 


Kaluus: xpaviov uocatur, licet Celio et Varro kaluariam dicant; nam 
caluariae plurale est, kaluaria singulare, 


Professor Lindsay, who called my attention to this, asks me to add that the 
same section of Lib. Gloss. contains stronger proof that the Appendix Vergiliana was 
used by the compiler of Abstrusa than any mentioned in the (just published) 
St. Andrews University Publication, No. XIII. For the ninth and tenth items after 


Kaluus are 
Kamena : dulcis 


Kamenae : Musae, 


The second is found in an (imperfect) MS. of the Abstrusa Glossary. But the first, 


apparently emanating from a fuller Abstrusa, shows that the original form of the 


Abstrusa item was: 
Kamenae dulces : Musae ; ov 


Kamenae dulces : Musae dulces; ov 
Dulces Kamenae : dulces Musae 


(Cf. C.G.L. III. 524, 7 Kamena dulcis Musa), an item which avows its origin from 
Catal. 5, 12: 
Dulces Camenae (nam fatebimur uerum, dulces fuistis). 
Another set of items from the Appendix Vergiliana occur in the Q section 


of Lib. Gloss. : 
VIRGE Quigneum : album 


Quigneo : cano 
Quigneo : candido. 


In the R section of L1b. Gloss. is another pair from the App. Verg. : 


VIRGE  Reuoluit : sustulit 
Reuoluit : submouit. 


So we may look to the Libey Glossavum for help in emending the text of the 
Appendix Vergiliana. 

I hope soon to investigate the Vergil material of the Libey Glossavum and other 
glossaries. 


Frances Regs. 
Tue UNIVERSITY, LIVERPOOL, 
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CANDELABRVM THEODOSIANVM. 


In a recent article mention was made of a MS. (Cod. Vat. Reg. 215) from 
which Goetz printed selections in Vol. V. (pp. 583-6) of the Corpus Glossariorum 
Latinorum, and one of its entries was discussed. ‘This so-called glossary, which, as 
was indicated in the article in question, appears in reality to be a collection of notes, 
arranged in alphabetical order, from the lectures delivered by Martin the Irishman 
at Laon in the middle of the ninth century, is preserved in another MS. now in the 
British Museum? (Royal 15 A XVI. foll. 74" sqq.). This MS. was not used by 
Goetz. On fol. 81 appears the following entry : 

‘Moechus est adulter alterius t{hjorum furtim polluens; inde a m<o>echo 
dicitur m[o]echanica ars, ingeniosa atque subtilissima et p<a>ene quomodo facta 
uel administrata sit inuisibilis in tantum, ut etiam uisum conspicientium quodam 
modo furetur, dum non facile penetratur eius ingeniositas quali ingenio artis 
candelabrum illud Theodosianum factum legitur.’3 


This entry is noteworthy for two reasons: Firstly, it preserves a really remark- 
able instance of mediaeval etymology ;‘ and, secondly, there is the reference to the 
‘lamp of Theodosius.’ This somewhat obscure allusion becomes intelligible, how- 
ever, by the light of a statement in a writer contemporary with Theodosius II. 

Sozomenus in the preface to his Ecclesiastical History, which is dedicated to 
Theodosius, addresses the Emperor in the second person, and while dilating on the 
virtues and accomplishments of that prince refers to his studious habits. 


‘Avaxoveiv 5€ wou Adyos,’ says the writer, ‘mpds tv TotTwv (sc. BibAwrv) etdnowy 
Abyvov, eK phyavys Tivds adtropdtws Ti) Opvaddrib. emexéovra 7d EAatov ws dv pnde els 
Tov Tept TA Bacidewe ev Tois Gols Tévors TaAaUTwpely avayKdfoiTo Kal THY Piow PudfyTrar 
mpds Tov trvov paxdpevos,’> 

How is this apparently recondite allusion in the B.M. MS. four centuries later 
to the ‘candelabrum Theodosianum’ to be explained? That it is simply due to a 
direct acquaintance with Sozomenus’ history is possible of course, but not at all 
probable. Besides, the phrase ‘cand. tllud Theodos.’ suggests that this lamp was 
well known. Itis the more remarkable that there appears to be no reference to it in 
the later Byzantine historians, who drew largely from Sozomenus for the compilation 
of their own histories. Even so it seems most likely that the ingenious contrivance 
used by Theodosius had, as it were, become proverbial. As to the lamp itself— 
unless the whole story is a piece of court gossip without foundation in fact—there 
appears to be no parallel to a device such as that described by Sozomenus. Temple 
lamps of large size which burnt untended for a considerable time are mentioned by 
several ancient writers. Thus there was a golden lamp in the Erechtheum® at 
Athens, the work of Callimachus, which burnt for a whole year without being 
refilled; and in the temple of Ammon’ there was a Avyxvov dcPeorov, though we are 
not told how long it burnt without being replenished. Perhaps then Theodosius’ 
lamp was simply larger than the ordinary household lamp and popular imagination 
embroidered the facts, which was the more natural in the case of an Emperor who 


admittedly kept to the seclusion of his palace. 
M. L. W. LaltstTNer. 


UNIVERSITY OF Lonpon, KinG’s COLLEGE, 


1 «Anaphus,’ by H. J. Thomson (Class, Rev. 34, _ letters, but apparently by the same hand, ‘ Theo- 


Ps 32). dosius imperator fuit in Constantinopoli.’ 
2 Tam indebted to Professor W, M. Lindsay 4 The opening words down to ‘ polluens’ recall 
for drawing my attention to this MS. and the Isidore, Etym. to, to. 
entry under consideration. 5 Sozom. praef. in Eccl. Hist, (ed. Hussey) 5, 1. 
3 Above the last words is written in smaller 6 Paus. I, 26, 6-7, 


7 Plutarch, de Def. Ovac. 2 (= 4108). 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL, 


Bodleian Quarterly Record, III. 32. 1922. 


E. Lobel, Notes on Sappho. (1) A reconstruction of two stanzas from the first 
book of Sappho from a number of scattered fragments of papyri. (2) Emendations, 
etc. In Berliner Klassthey Texte, V.(ii.), p. 17. 7, for roAtvws read rodtwy. Philostr. 
Maj. Im. 340 K 9=Pap. Oxy. 1232. col. 3. 1. 2, Athen. IX. 410= Pap, Oxy. 1232) 
col, 2.4.9. 


Classical Philology. XVI. 4. 1921. 


A. G. Laird, The Persian Avmy and Tribute Lists in Herodotus, A detailed 
examination and comparison of the Persian tribute list (iii. go-94) and military forces 
(vii. 61-95). L. holds that both lists were drawn largely from the same source, 
primarily geographical, and connects them with the acte passage (iv. 37 ff.). 
H. W. Prescott, Callimachus’ Epigram on the Nautilus. BP. quotes descriptions of the 
nautilus in Aristotle, Aelian, and Pliny, and discusses Callimachus’ probable contri- 
bution to the later tradition. Verses 1-2 and 11-12 of the epigram constitute a 
simple dedicatory inscription, while the intervening lines are a scientific insertion 
marked by characteristic pedantry. P. deals with interpretations of the phrase 
éxOha peCerv and of the nature of the yapss which the dedicator seeks, and with the 
nautilus in modern poetry. N. W. De Witt, Vivgil’s Copyright. The four lines 
omitted by Varius and Tucca from the beginning of the Aeneid formed part of the 
prooemium in a preliminary edition of four books specially prepared for the recita- 
tion requested by Augustus. Along with the final lines of the fourth Georgic they 
were intended to guarantee the unity of authorship of the Aeneid, Georgics, and Eclogues, 
They are consistent with the poet’s habit of gentle self-depreciation, and their 
omission gives cao a prospective force, which was regularly expressed in poetical 
beginnings by the future tense. G. Smith, The Prytanewm in the Athenian Amnesty Law. 
S. attempts a reconstruction of the text of the amnesty law in Andocides i. 78 by 
comparison with Plutarch’s statement of the law of Solon. The Prytaneum, like the 
other courts mentioned, the Areopagus and the ephetic courts, is the homicide court. 
R. B. Steele, Ablative of the Efficient. This ablative, as distinguished from that of 


‘means,’ can be changed to the nominative with the verb in the active voice. It ~ 
expresses either material elements or (more frequently) abstract qualities. Dealing — 


with its comparative frequency in individual writers, S. finds it favoured by Livy in 
the combination of ablative and passive participle, such as iuductus, permotus. 
G. M. Bolling, Injinitives in -Epev in Homer, Immanuel Bekker, and Professor Scott. 
B. criticizes Scott’s article, ‘Some Tests of the Relative Antiquity of Homeric 
Books,’ Classical Philology, XIV. (1919), 136-46. C. D. Buck, Studies in Greek Noun 


Formation. Dental Terminations II. 3. 3B. deals with words in -es, -<eova, -ev, formed __ 


with the suffix -Fevr-, corresponding to Sanskrit -vant-, and meaning ‘ possessed of, 
abounding in. Under ‘ Notes and Discussions,’ H. C. Nutting points out that in 
Ars Poetica, 179 ff. the contrast which Horace has in mind is between the portrayal 
of an action on the stage and the messenger’s recital, not between the merits of see- 
ing and hearing; T. Frank suggests that Horace’s ‘ Swan’ Song, Odes ii. 20 contains 
at least in the third stanza, a jest at the expense of the poet’s grey hairs and 
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corpulence; S. E. Bassett argues for Van Leeuwen’s punctuation and interpretation 
(in 1912 edition) of Iliad ii. 301 ff., which make y@(a re kat rpwifa refer to the plague; 
J: O. Lofberg contributes to the discussion of &xpnrov ydAa, Odyssey ix, 297, references 
to mevum lac in Latin literature (Ovid, Fasti iv. 369, and Lucretius i. 261); W. L. 
Westermann announces a correction in his article on ‘Land Registers under the 
Seleucids.’ 


Hermes, LVII.1. 1922. 


K. Barwick, Die Gliederung dev rhetovischen téxvn und die Hovazische Epistula ad 
Pisones. An exhaustive discussion of the history of the rhetorical téyvy. The 
Theodekteia are of fundamental importance for its history. The continuation of this 
system by Herakleides has influenced Horace. B. suggests the following division of 
the Avs Poetica: A. Introduction (1-37). B. Treatise, I. De Arte (38-294), (a) De 
Arte in general (38-152), comprising Inventio (38), Dispositio (42), Elocutio (45), Imitatio 
(119), (b) the technique of the drama in particular (153-294); II. De Aviifice (295- 
476). E. Howald, EIKQ> AOTO 2. An estimate of the general purpose of Plato’s 
Timaeus with reference to the general question of the position of the special sciences 
in the Academy. The T. is an eikds Adyos, i.e. not probability, but metaphor. The 
truth asserted is metaphysical. E. Preuner, Ampliavaia und Panathenaa. A dis- 
cussion (1) of the problems presented by IG. VII. 414=Michel Rec. 889, an 
inscription which contains a list of victors at the great Amphiaraia at Oropos; (2) of 
the musical contest at the Panathenaia. G. Jachmann, Zu Menandey. On the 
structure of “Hpws and “Ezitpérovres. K. J. Beloch, Die Sonnenfinsternis des Ennius und 
dev vovjuliamische Kalender. F. Miinzer, Consulavtvibunen und Censoren. Suggests a 
solution of the difficulties presented by a fragment of the Capitoline Fast: discovered 
in 1899, cf. Kio II, 248 ff. E. Hedicke, Zu Nonius. For subsicivum (p. 175) read 
subicivum. In Curculio 424 it is wrong to read diligit (for dissicit) on the authority of 
Nonius 290. F.H. von Gaertringen comments on an inscription which connects the 
Perseus saga with Aigeai in Cilicia. E. Taubler argues that the fragments cited by 
Nonius from the sixth and seventh books of Naevius Bellum Punicum cannot be 
quotations from the treaty of 241. F. Bechtel would read sakarahiter for sakahiter in 
the inventory of Agnone (v. Planta, No. 200). 


Mnemosyne. XLVIII. 4. 1920. 


J. J. Hartman, Peerlhampiana. An appreciation of Peerlkamp, suggested by the 
fact that the second edition of his Hovace is now exhausted. Though P. found few, 
if any, to accept his conclusions, Bentley is the only other editor of Horace who can 
be compared with him. H. notes several instances where P., though carefully 
pointing out the separate flaws in various passages, has left the fundamental 
objections to be inferred rather than expressly stated them: (1) The notorious verses 
beginning ‘non incendia Carthaginis impiae.’ Here the achievements of a general as 
contributing to his fame are absurdly weighed against the work of a poet describing 
these achievements. (2) ‘Non me Lucrina iuuerint conchylia | magisue rhombus 
aut scari | si quos . . . | hiems ad hoc uertat (leg. uerrat) mare.’ Here the last two 
lines are futile. The statement that the poet does not care for these fish is only 
weakened by the expansion. (3) Canidia’s former lover ‘indormit unctis omnium 
cubilibus | obliuione paelicum.’ Here the ultimate objection is that paelex in the 
best Latin is always used in reference to the injured wife. ‘Semele non Iouis est 
paelex sed Iunonis.’ A. Pott continues his exhaustive study, De Textu Evangeliovum 
in secundo Saeculo ; W. Vollgraff his critical notes on Sophocles’ Antigone. C, Brakman, 
Lucretiana alteva, refers to Lucr. I. 718 sqq.: ‘. . . aequor|.. . aspergit uirus ab 
undis | angustoque fretu rapidum mare diuidit undis | Italiae terrarum oras a finibus 
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eius(Sicily).’? Objecting that L. does not use the same noun in the same case to end 
two successive lines, B. would restore wnda in the second line. Cf. IV. 438, where 
editors since Lachmann have read the singular—obuitier wndae; and Ennius, 
Annal, 302, ‘rapax ubi diuidit unda.’ Similarly in IV. 990 sq. MSS. give ‘aut quasi 
carceribus patefactis sacpe qguiete | uenantumque canes in molli saepe quiete | iactant 
crura ...’ Here B. would restore (from V. 631) the words tendeve cursum as the 
ending of IV. 990. J. C. Naber continues his Obsevuwatiunculae de Iuve Romano. 
P. H. Damsté, De Arte Critica, disagrees with certain views put forward by 
J. J. Hartman in Muemosyne and elsewhere on this subject, in particular with the 
remark that a certain emendation is not discovered by searching, but comes as it 
were from without, being due rather to inspiration than insight. He refers to H.’s 
own account of the steps by which he reached his ‘ palmary’ emendation 6@véay for 
Ovpav in Lucian, Philopseudes. The art of emendation requires an intimate acquaint- 
ance with one’s author, acute reasoning, and accurate knowledge of palaeography. 
N. gives the steps by which he was led to conjecture awimm for uatum in Aen. 
VIII. 626, and cum (or in) vemis for septivemis (VII. vemts) in Curtius Rufus X. 1. 19. 
J. S. Phillimore contributes critical notes on Arnobius. C. Brakman, Quae ratio 
intercedat inter Lucvetium et Prudentium, cites parallels, not only of language, but of 
thought between the authors. He notices especially their invectives against luxury 
and against Roman religion, and the respect they show to writers with whom they 
disagree, There are brief notes on Ov. Met, III. 16, 75; XIII. 133. 
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The greater part of this number is occupied with a series of notes on Latin 
authors (from Plautus down to mediaeval writers) by P. Thomas, written at various 
times and now brought together. W. Vollgraff, Silenus Libaturus, describes a small 
bronze statuette, now in the museum at Groningen, to be assigned probably to the 
second century a.D. This Silenus has a shell in his right hand, and a comparison 
with certain other statues suggests that shells were used for pouring libations. This 
theory would explain Juvenal VI. 303, where drunken women are described as 
drinking from the shell, cum bibitur concha, P.H. Damsté begins a series of notes on 
Val. Flaccus, Argonautica. J. van Wageningen, De Siccandis Umoribus, cites Cassio- 
dorus (Efist. Vary, 1. x, ep. 29, ed. Migne, tom. LXIX., col. 817) to show that gout 
was regarded as arising from an excess of stagnant liquid in the body. This C. 
claims to have cured by a visit to the aquae Bormiae in N. Italy: ‘utere igitur 
aquis illis primum potu delinitoriis, deinde thermarum exhibitionibus siccatiuis,’ 
Hence the explanation of Minucius Felix, Oct. II. 3: ‘Ostium petere amoenissimam 
Ciuitatem, quod esset corpori siccandis umoribus de marinis lauacris blanda et apposita 
curatio.’ C. Brakman, Prudentiana, collects and classifies certain uses of the genitive, 
the gerundive, and the preposition de characteristic of Prudentius. He cites several 
parallels between Prudentius and Ammianus Marcellinus. 


Pndal eves LOE 


W. Vollgraff, De Inscriptione Argiva, offers an improved ‘restoration’ of a decree - 


of the ‘artists of Dionysus,’ first discovered in 1861. P. H. Damsté continues his 
notes on Val. Flaccus, Avgonautica. J. H. van Haeringen discusses the meaning of 
the underlined words in Ambrose, Exameron (III. 12): ‘una aquarum iugisque et 
continua congregatio est, sed diuersi sinus maris, ut guidam de scviptoribus forensibus 
mt,’ After refuting Schenkl’s view that the reference here is to Cicero’s translation 
of the Timaeus, Van H. points out that forensis may mean is qui foris est, and so be 
contrasted with ‘domesticus,’ Ecclesiastical writers frequently use foris in sense 
‘extra ecclesiam,’ Hence he explains the italicised words ‘one of the pagan writers.’ 
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Ch. Charitonides contributes some miscellaneous notes under the title Vavia ad 
Varios, J.C. Naber continues his Observatiunculae de Iuve Romano, F. Miller, De 
Hygint aetate, points out the curious mistake made by several recent writers who 
have supposed that Vergil derived his information about bees from a work, otherwise 
unknown, of Hyginus. This error is due to a mistranslation of Columella I. 12. 
J. van Ijzeren, De Cratylo Heracliteo et de Platonis Cratylo. Cratylus, known for his 
interest in the philosophy of Heraclitus and in dvoudrwy dpOdrns, had been a teacher 
of Plato, who attempts in the Cratylus to throw ridicule on his pomposity and vanity. 
Cratylus had no profound knowledge of Heraclitus, who left no school behind him. 
Nor is there any evidence that H. interested himself in the study of language. In 
addition to Cratylus, Plato may have incidentally had a fling at Antisthenes, 
Prodicus, Euthyphron, Protagoras, and Hippias. Plato’s object in proposing his 
etymologies was the same as in writing the Menexenus—to show that he could himself 
if he wished rival in their own field the professed exponents of etymology and 
rhetoric. J. J. Hondius, Novae Inscriptiones Atticae, deals with three much mutilated 
inscriptions to be dated, two to the fifth and one to the sixth century B.c. J. Révay 
has notes on Serenus. C. Brakman, Hovatiana, (1) compares the language of the 
Cayvmen Saeculave with Catullus XXXIV., incidentally arguing against the view of 
Warde Fowler that H.’s inspiration came from Augustus, and not from the poet’s 
native genius; (2) illustrates the extent of Horace’s indebtedness throughout his 
works to Lucretius, 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, ete. 1920, 1921 (continued). 


GREEK LITERATURE.—1920. 5. A. Korte, Das Prometheusproblem. A refutation 
of Gercke’s view that the P.V. is an anonymous work of 430-424 B.c. K. agrees 
with Westphal that the third play of the trilogy, the Ilvpdopos, dealt with the 
establishment of an Attic cult. The trilogy was written in Sicily, at the end of 
Aeschylus’ life.—J. Kohl, Die homerische Frage dey Chovizonten. ‘Tries to prove that 
chovizontes existed as early as Hellenicus, and that they regarded Iliad and Odyssey as 
late combinations of separate lays by various authors. ‘Tries to resuscitate the 
Pisistratus story.—8. H. Peters, Die Einheit dey Ias. Argues that the Iliad is built 
on elaborate principles of balance and contrast. 

Latin LITERATURE.—1921. 3. W. Kroll, Die Kunst des Livius. Emphasizes 
the poetical character of Livy’s art.—8. A. Gercke, Auch ich way in Avhadien geboren. 
The oldest form of the phrase is ‘ Et in Arcadia ego’: it cannot be traced beyond a 
picture by Schidone ({1615), but is perhaps connected with the tenth Eclogue of 
Virgil. 

PuiLoLocy, Lincuistic anD Metric.—1g20. 5. H. Ammann, Dey Begriff des 
Gesetzes in dey Sprachwissenschaft. Argues that phonetic changes in language can be 
shown to depend upon psychological and social phenomena, and calls for work in 
this field. 

PALAEOGRAPHY.—1921. 4. W. Weinberger, Beztehungen zwischen gyviechischer, 
lateinischey wnd unsevey heutigen Schrift, A technical discussion of the origin of the 
modern German script. 

PHILOSOPHY AND THOUGHT.—1Ig21. 3. W. Nestle, Dey Pessimismus und seine 
Uberwindung bei den Griechen. A slight sketch, characteristically full of Nietzsche.— 
J. Stenzel, Uber den Einfluss dev griechischen Sprache auf die philosophische Begriffsbildung. 
A subtle study. 

RELIGION AND MyTHOLoGy.—19g21. 4. O, Weinreich, Alexandros dev Liigenprophet 
und seine Stellung in dey Religiositat des II Jahvhunderts n. Chy. Examines Lucian’s 
trustworthiness, produces parallels for the details of Alexander’s procedure, and 
proves from coins and inscriptions the lasting popularity of the Glycon cult. 
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SCIENCE.—1920. 5. Review by J. Ilberg of H. Diels’ Antike Techmk', 1920. 
Highly praised. Ilberg gives a long summary of Diels’ account of ancient clocks 
and sundials (first appearing in this edition)—1g21. 1/2. J. Ilberg, Philologische 
Probleme dev Medizingeschichte des Altevtums. An interesting account of the plans and 
methods of the Corpus Medicorum Gvraecorum, with detailed discussion of Hippocrates, 
Erotian, Galen, and Soranus.—5. O. Regenbogen, Hippokrates und die hippokvatische 
Sammlung. It is impossible to ascribe any works of the collection with certainty to 
Hippocrates: but the Coan school can be distinguished from the less philosophical 
and more experimental Cnidian. The collection is an inexhaustible and neglected 
store of religious, social, and scientific information. 


Philologica.? 1. 1g2t. 


A. Meillet, A propos de quelques Formes du Perfectum en Latin. A discussion of 
verbs which have one form of the Perfect and more than one form of the ‘ Infectum,’ 
e.g. sto, sisto, beside stetx, H. Pedersen, The Lepontian Personal Names m -alo-s and 
some Remarks on the Lydian Inscriptions. H. J]. Rose, Logical and Rhetorical Emphasis 
in the Cicevonian Sentence, ‘The end of a sentence, or even of any fraction of the 
sentence, is never in its own right emphatic, but at most divides emphasis with the 
the beginning. 


Philological Quarterly.? I. 1. 1922. 


B. L. Ullman, The Vatican Manuscript of Caesar, Pliny, and Sallust and the Library 
of Corvbie. Vaticanus Lat. 3864, known as V for Pliny’s Letteys and Sallust, and 
M or R for Caesar B.G., is the same as Nos. 191, 192, in the mene SS of Corbie, 
printed in Becker’s Galalent Antigut. 


Revue de Philologie. XLV. 1. 1921. 


P. Oltramare, Le Codex Genevensis des Questions naturelles de Senéque. B. Haus- 
soullier, Inscriptions de Didymes. Continued from 1920, p. 267. PP. Jourdan, on ~ 
Terence, Andria 87, would read Nicevatum; tum hi tres simul, A, Cartault, Les — 
Choliambes de Perse. ‘These were not written as a preface to the satires, but are an 
experiment in a metre which P. afterwards abandoned. L. Havet in Jlad 9. 163 
would read Sdpa peév ov kev 6voord, A. Cartault, La Sative I. de Perse. L. Havet, La 
Semiconjecture et les Suppliantes d’Eschyle. A discussion of omissions due to ‘short- 
circuiting’ by the scribe’s eye in Greek texts. Havet also discusses the Greek text 
of Terence, Ad. 43-44, and Plato, Alcib. 133c. A. Humpers, Glosses Homéviques suv 
Ostrakon. An examination of the fragment published by Wilamowitz in SB der 
Berl, Ak. 1918, p. 728. Review (unfavourable) of J]. T. Sheppard’s Oedipus Tyrannus. 
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W. Deouma, Enéide, V. 522. The arrow of Acestes symbolizes not only the 
apotheosis of Aeneas, but also that of Augustus. E. Cavaignac, Eschyle et Thémistocle. 
If the date of the Supplices can be put as late as 470, the political motive of the play 
may well be the refusal of the Argives to surrender Themistocles to the Spartans. 
A. Ernout, Petyvoniana, An examination of several passages in Parisinus 8049, where 
a poem is written in two columns and the order of the lines has been disturbed. __ 
L. Havet, Nouvelles semi-conjectures suv le texte d’Eschyle. AS 

This number contains J, Marouzeau’s bibliography of works relating to lesen Ae 
antiquity which have appeared during 1916-1918. 


1 The new journal of the Philological Society, | Modern Languages, published at the University a 
London. of Iowa, U.S.A, 
2 A new journal devoted to Classical and 


THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


JULY AND OCTOBER, 1922. 


SIMONIDEA. 
(Continued from p. 76.) 


In what has preceded I have travelled a good deal beyond Simonides. 
But I have done so in order to illustrate the fact that the remains of ancient 
lyric cannot be interpreted in isolation. I come back now to the extant 
fragments of Simonides. 

The theme of ‘ falling ionics’ is, as I have already indicated, notoriously 
perilous. The heavy hand of the author of Jsyllus has been laid upon the 
32nd Fragment : 

avOpwros ay unmrote pyans Ste yiverat aviprov 
pnd’ avdp’ idwv drXB.ov dccov xpovoy éccetrat. 
@Kela yap ovdE TayUTTTEpUYyoU 
putas ovTws [a] weTadoTacts. 

4 @ seclusi. 

That I have given this fragment correctly I feel no confidence. I do, 
however, feel confident that the changes proposed by Wilamowitz are demon- 
strably false. Reading éav (with some MSS.) and (with some MSS.) omitting 
avpvov in line t, and in line 2 reading avdpa (dvdp’ Bergk) and écoeras (éooeiras 
Stobaei codex B: éo(c)eras cett.), he rewrites 3 and 4 thus: 

oUT@ yap ovde TavuTTTEpUyoU puLas 
OKELA METATTACLS. 

He would then have it that these lines are in ionics a maiore. I will 
concede to him that lines 1 and 2 are conceivable catalectic tetrameters in 
major ionics. But where in Greek literature will Wilamowitz find an example 
of catalectic tetrameters in this metre? I can recall no example of it, nor is 
the form mentioned by Hephaestion. A possible example of such tetrameters 
is furnished by the Palaikastro Hymn of the Curetes. But this is a post- 
Aristotelian composition (preserved in an inscription of the second century B.c.). 
In any case, its ionic tetrameters catalectic, if ionic they are to be called, are 
catalectic with a different catalexis to that of Wilamowitz’ lines. But, apart 
from this, I think it difficult to persuade anyone familiar with the history of 
Greek lyric that Simonides could anywhere have employed major ionic 
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measures. To this I will come back. Here I am chiefly concerned with 
defending the text of line 3. It is not difficult, and I have the gods on my 
side. The fact is that the Ate which attends even a genial Hybris was waiting 
for Wilamowitz amid the dustbins of Oxyrhynchus. If Wilamowitz will turn 
to Ox. Pap., Vol. VIII., p. 103, No. 1087, col. 1, lines 30 sqq., he will find 
this among some anonymous Homeric scholia : 

7d tavuTrrépulyos: vO ev Supwvidns: wxela yap odd ralyumrepv}you pvias." 
I admit that ill-luck could go no further than that Egypt should give us 
nothing of Simonides worth having, and serve up just this scrap to refute 
a great man.? 

In this fragment, as I have printed it, the first line is an iambo-choriambic 
tetrameter. I daresay the same is true of the second; but I don’t feel called 
upon to give a name either to this line or to Sophocles, O.T. 880: 


TANAL TAAALT WA pHTOTE ADoaL Pedv aitodpar. 


But if anyone likes to call the Sophoclean and the Simonidean line by one and 
the same name, I am not going to quarrel with him over the defect of a short 
syllable in the latter. In the Simonidean line, I do not see how an editor can 
hesitate between the MS. variants éoceitas and éo(c)etas.2 Which is more 
likely to have come into the text by accident? Line 3 is an anapaestic 
dimeter: the same name must serve for line 4. But I confess that that line 
leaves me still uneasy. 

I have suggested that it was inconceivable that Simonides should employ 
major ionic measures. Let me make the matter quite plain. Nowhere else 
does Simonides use major ionics. Nowhere does any one of the nowem lyrici 
employ this metre, save only Sappho (Alcaeus 38 belongs, as Wilamowitz has 
pointed out, not to Alcaeus, but to Sappho).* The tragedians do not employ 
this metre, nor does Aristophanes. It was used by Sappho, by Praxilla, by 
Telesilla—three women—of whom I would not wish to speak ill, though I 
cannot feel that the whitewash of Sappho u. Simomdes has made Sappho either 
whiter or more plausible or more interesting. The major ionic was employed 
only by these three women and the Magnesians and their disciples.° Whether 
on account of Sappho, or from some other cause, it acquired early, and 
retained always, an ill-repute. Pindar, Simonides, Bacchylides, the Athenian 
dramatists, and the writers of the New Dithyramb, uphold a tradition which 


heavily discountenanced this measure. 


1 For the form ravumrépvyos (the word is not 
elsewhere found) compare xvavorrépvyos in 
Cercidas (Ox. Pap. 1082, p. 33, line 6). Wilamo- 
witz, I now find, has discovered the Scholion. 

2 T note a like malice of fortune in connexion 
with a statement in Sappho u. Simonides, p. 81. 
Wilamowitz there lays it down that és for els is 
an impossible form in an Aeolic poet. Among 
some recent Egyptian rubbish I can find for him, 
if he has not found it already, a certain example 


It is not allowed even to Anacreon. 


of és (where e/s would not scan) in a very good 
Aeolic poet indeed. 

3 If Wilamowitz had written éoce?ra, his line 
would have been one to which a metrical parallel 
could have been found in the Curetes Hymn, 

4 I observe, in passing, that in Mr. Edmonds’ 
Lyva Gyraeca it still appears, without comment, 
among the fragments of Alcaeus. 

5 And perhaps the author of the Hymn of 
Curetes. 


SIMONIDEA II5 


(Praxilla and Telesilla represent a centrifugal Peloponnesian tradition.) It 
found, however, a home later in Magnesia, where a particular variety of major 
ionics was made famous by Cleomachus. From Magnesia came also Simus, 
who, with Lysis, preceded Sotades in the composition of ‘ Sotadeans’ 
(Athen. 620d, Strabo 641). Sappho und Simoden, Sappho and the disciples of 
Simus—these are the practitioners in major ionics. But Simonides, no. 
Of minor ionic verse a fragment lies hid, I think, in Simonides 54: 
UU dowixeov iatiov Tepuppévov typo 
Tpuyos avOet TepigavTov. 
2 weplpayrov scripsi: ép.fdddov codd. 

The ill-attested reading rpuryos in 2 is surely, as against the well-attested 
mpwvos, the true reading. tpuyos=‘ ferruginis,’ as Nicander, Alexiph. 51, tpv& 
atdnpéa. Catullus 64, 227, had tpvyos in his text, and understood it—‘ carbasus 
obscurata . . . ferrugine Hibera.’ See also Cercidas 4, 3, Bergk, dvcexvirre 
tpvyt. Both Simonides 54 and the fragment following deal with the story of 
Theseus; and it is possible that 51 also, 


loxvee we Toppupéas aros audiTapaccopéevas dpupayods, 
belongs to the same poem, and is part of the lament of Ariadne. Compare 


Catullus 64, 178 sqq.: 
gurgite lato 


discernens ponti truculentum diuidit aequor .. . 
nec patet egressus pelagi cingentibus undis. 


See, however, the many parallels in Ellis’ note ad Joc. I do not know why 
Ellis and others say that Catullus follows a different story, in respect of the 
sail, from that of Simonides. I see no real discrepancy. 
In Frag. 71 I seem to myself to discover hidden iambics: 

~ Tis yap addovads atep<Oe> Ovatav 

Bios toewos 7) Tota Tupavvis ; 

Tas 8’ atep ovde Oeav Carwrtos aiwv. 
In line 1 the change indicated by <> is very slight, and restores to 
Simonides a metre much affected by Alcman (see Aleman I,? 4, 6, 7, 74, 75). 
Of the metre of this fragment Mr. Weir Smyth says in oracular fashion that it 
is ‘logaoedic rather than dactylo-epitrite.’ So is : 


fal a > / 
latTaTataé TOY KaKO@V laTTa 


—only Providence has hid these things from the simple. If the third line is 
not dactylo-epitrite there are no dactylo-epitrites. It is the line known to the 
ancients as the encomiologicum Stesichoreum, and is found in Stesichorus 50, 2: 


tudra tort wadiota 
Tauypocvvas puréet wortras 7’ ’AmrddXv * 
Kadea O€ otovayds t’ Aidas Xaxev, 


1 Alcman I. should, I believe, be written : Trohummenés, alevacrdé, wédos 
Moto’ dye, Moica Nryeia, veoxmov dpxe taprévois deldev. 
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where, in line 3, I have written Adyev for é\ayev; and the line is then an 
enhoplian trimeter, is dactylo-epitritic (Avéas, disyllabic, as Avéa in Pindar, 
Pyth. IV. 44). 
A Simonidean fragment which has a reasonable title to the name dactylo- 
epitrite is 23: 
Neveds Kabvrrepe yadavas 
evmpocwToa opas Tapetcav vaias épwres 


Kraidos xapakurévrou Satpoviav és UBpu. 
2 mapetcay scripsi (3 pl. pf. indic.): rapyoav codd. épwres vaias codd. : transposui. 


The construction is mapeicav ofas xaburepGe yaravas és Satpoviay UBpw 
evmpocwror épwres vaias Kraidos xapakvmovrov—and both this fact and the 
metre necessitate the transposition suggested in line 2: for the ithyphallic 
_ clausula in 2 compare 57,6. Wilamowitz (Sappho u. Simonides, p. 129) offers 
an interpretation that is all his own, taking xAaidos yapa€irovrov as meaning, 
not a ship, but the mole of a harbour ! 

Fragments 4, 10, and 4o have already illustrated the manner in which 
Simonides employs the Alcaic decasyllable and hendecasyllable in the midst of 
anapaestic measures. I would call attention now to a fragment (18) which 
has been preserved to us conjointly by Athenaeus, the Pindaric scholia, and 
Tzetzes, and in which we may detect fragments of what look like Alcaic 
stanzas. Our three sources for this piece offer a great number of variants, 
which I need not here record in detail. I will content myself with printing 
the fragment as I think it should be given, noticing the MS. record only where 
the reading I offer is found in none of our three authorities - 

didmte 6’ ed Tol “Epyas évaryoveos 
Matias opetas evo joo mais 
éruxte & "AtXas érra ioTAdK[ ap lov 
dirav Ovyatpav é€ox’ al Ile- 
Neraddes ovpaviat KaNEovTat. 

1 ef rot scripsi: evres codd. (the crasis is less harsh “tien kwrver aldds in Alcaeus 55, or dpdvw . 
aidépos in Sappho 1. 4 @€ox’ dedi: rav eoxov eldos codd. The corruption began with someone who 
did not perceive that ¢idav (giddy edd.) went with éoxya Ovyarp&v. 5 Medeuddes post cadéovra: codd. 

I think it just possible that other Alcaic fragments lurk in 65 and 66. 
These are given thus in Bergk, who, no doubt correctly, regards them as 
belonging to one and the same poem : 


65 0 & ad Oavatos kixe Kal Tov duyowayov 
66 gore Kal cuyads axivduvoy yépas. 
Both fragments are translated by Horace in one and the same ode 
(III. ii. 14, 25): 
mors et fugacem persequitur uirum 
est et fideli tuta silentio | merces, 


an Alcaic ode; and I would suggest that 66 stood, in Horace’s text, thus: 


SIMONIDEA ity 


<GXX'> ore Kat cuyas axivdv- 


voy yépas — u U- U =. 
And if that be so, we should perhaps in 65 restore 
— Oavatos kixe kal huyaiypar. 


guyouwaxov, to my mind, suits the style of Simonides very ill. But the attempt 
to restore these mere scraps and half-lines is necessarily temerarious, and, 
I daresay, no proper occupation of serious scholarship. 

The rest of this paper will be occupied with the attempted restoration of 
a number of fragments in which the rhythms are principally glyconic and 
choriambic. Among them will be the two longest and most famous of extant 
Simonidean pieces, 37 and 5. In respect of these two I feel an extreme 
diffidence ; and I should leave them alone if it were not that the text which I 
offer stands in closer relation to the MS. tradition than that of the current 
editions. It will be observed that in 5 I have twice fallen back upon the 
obelus desperationis. Wilamowitz has wisely warned us that it is not unlikely 
that Plato has preserved this piece for us in a form which at more than one 
point does not do more than paraphrase Simonides. 

Fragments 44 and 45 may be called ‘glyconic,’ but they illustrate 
characteristically the fusion of quadrasyllabic and trisyllabic measures : 


44. évOa 
i ap AS 
yvepviBecow apverat 


a / 
Moody carrALkopov wrrévepOev ayvov Udwp. 


45. ayva ’mioxoTre, Kreol, 
yepviBav, ToAvNoTOV &, 
NpvocoTeTTr’, ev@dES <CEE> 
apBpociwy tes wvyv épavvov bdwp. 

This seems to me to be the true division of lines sadly mangled in the 
editions. In 45, 2, the MSS. have woAvNoTov dpatov té éoTw. I have excised 
the last three words as arising out of a gloss upon moAvdsoTov. In 3 the MSS. 
have ypuvodmemdov. In 4 les is Bergk’s correction of the MSS. ex. Hiller’s 
version begins: 

ayva émioKotre, Krevot, yepviSav. 
Sweet bells jangled out of tune, surely ! 
37. Str. I Adpvaxi <8’> év dadaréa Coréovtas > 


2 dvewos TE viv TVE@V 
lal / f 

3 KwnOeiod Te iva 
4 Secpat<o >t: 7 p’ ott’ adiavtn oC poi Tapetds ° 
5 audi te lleponi Bare 5 
6 dirav xép’, elé T > <i>, 

6 @ yy , > ’ 97 
7 TéKOS, Olov Exw TrovoY, OVO’ ateLs 
8 yarabnve 8 HOci kvdocces év arepréi So[v]pate, 
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Ant. 1 yadkeoyopuho <y’>* dévuers 8 aurrvets 
2 xvavéw [re] Sv0pm crarels 10 
3 tatvrAéavt <Kal>>vreplev 
AE A oe a ee ee 
BO re as 
6 ready xopav Babeiav. 
7 TApLOVvTOS KUMATOS OVK adéyeELs 15 
8 ov8’ dvéuou [POdyyov] moppupéa Keipevos ev xravids v ¥, 


Epod. mpocwmov xaddv. ei S€ Tot 
Selvov TO ye Seevov Hr, 
Kat Kev éuov pnuat<t>wv 
Aer TOV UIEixXeEs OUAS. 20 
KédXom’ ede, Bpédhos, evdétw Sé rovTos, 
EVOET@ APLETPOV KAKOD, 
peta<t>Po[v|ria 5é tis havet- 
n, WaTEp, ex aéo, Lev. 
érTt Sé Oappanréov ézros 25 
evxyouat } voode Sixas, cvryyvwli por. 

<=> = supplenda: []=delenda. 2 wv» Wilamowitz; ui codd. 4 fp’ [eter] scripsi: épure(v) 


codd. apes scripsi: mapecats codd. 7 ovd’ dies Koch: od 8’ atrats (adre els) codd. 9g dévukre 
& dumveis scripsi: devuxrs Nauret codd. 24 Zed ante rdrep codd.: traieci. 


No one who compares my three lines of apparatus criticus with the 150 
odd lines in Bergk will think that I have dealt with the text of this poem in 
any but a conservative spirit. By assuming a lacuna after 11, I have given to 
the piece strophe, antistrophe, and epode. The one thing about it of which 
we can be certain from Dionysius is that it did exhibit this threefold structure. 
The metres of the strophe are choriambic trimeter, minor ionic dimeter, 
Pherecretean, choriambic dimeter + adonius, choriambic dimeter, iambic 
dimeter, anapaestic dimeter, two choriambic dimeters. The rhythms of the 
epode are throughout glyconic (iambo-choriambic), presenting no difficulty. 

In line 4, desuat<o>>?, I have given to Simonides a verb which is used by 
Aeschylus, and may belong also to the older lyric—the scholiast to Pindar, 
Ol. I. g1, has detparotcOa nal catarrnocew, of Tantalus: and the words look 
like a quotation. [I will not press into the service Pindar, Frag. 189, Christ, 
Schol. Arist. Vesp. 306 mapa 76d Ilwédapixov. ravdciwator pev bmrép movtiov 
“EAAas cropov, where the word wavéeiwato, though tampered with by all the 
commentators (ray Seiwato Hermann: tapa 76 Iledapixov rapdderypa~ tot 
pev Wilamowitz), may quite well be sound—ravéeiwaros seems rightly restored 
by Wachsmuth in Adespota, Bergk 140, 4 (ravdeiuavros codd.) | 

In the same line I have supposed épurre(v) (7pemrev edd.) to have originated 
in 4p’, mistakenly glossed by efwev. Line 16 remains defective by uu at the 
end. It had occurred to me to fill the gap with wodov for [bOdyyov]; but the 
order of words is then very strained, and I think that ¢@dyyov is the insertion 
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of someone puzzled by ddéyevs with the genitive. In 11 I have not attempted 
to emend the wox nthili adréav. 


5. Ant. 1 avdp’ ayaBov per drabéws yevérOar yarerov 

2 xXepoiv Te Kal Toot Kal vow 

3 TETPaywvov dvev Woyou TeTUyLéVvOV 

Desiderantur uersus vi. antistrophae et vii. epodi. 
Str. I ovdé por éuperéws 7d Uerrdxevov véuerar * 

2 Kaito. copod Tapa pwTos eip- 5 
nuévov > xanretrov hat’ éoOrov éupevar. 
eos av povos Todt’ éxor yépas, dvSpa 8’ ovK 
ETL (47) KAKOV Eppevat 
ov ay audxavos cuudopa Kabény. 
mpdtas yap ed Tas avnp ayabos, KaKos 8’ 10 
et KaKa@s téme TrElaTOV dé Kal apiotort 


<it>ovs Ke [oi | Oeol duraot. 


OO cnr OV A W 


Ant. I tovvexev ovTot’ éyw TO 7 yevéo Oa SuvaTtov 

Oufnevos Keveav és a 

Tpaktov éAtioa moipay ai@vos Badéw 15 
Tavapopwov avOpatrov evpuédous boot 

KapTrov aivipeba xOoves. 

4 C’ ¢ \ e \ > , 

évrer?” vply evpwov atrayyeréo. 

mavtas 8’ éraivny [kai diréo] éExa@v Otis tépdnt 


pndev aicypov: avayxa & 20 


Oo ON Aon BW DND H 


3 \ \ & 
ovoe Geol pwayovTas. 


Epod. od diropwpos eiw. époi y 
éEapKel pécos bots 7 
> » > 4 > 
pnd’ ayay arddapvos, el- 
das y’ dvacirodw Sixar, 25 
Uys avnp. ov VL eyo popnoopas. 
na \ 2 / > / / 
TOV yap HALGiwY aTreipwv yeveOra. 
TAVTA TOL KANA TOloLW AlaKpPa [An MEMELKTAL. 


19 8ris] boris codd. 23 é&apxe? ds dy uéoos 7 codd. Plat. 346d (uh caxds pro uécos 346c). 


There are troubles here which I have not attempted to heal. But apart 
from lines 7 and 8 str. the metre presents little difficulty. The first verse of 
strophe and antistrophe is an ionic tetrameter. Editors commonly divide after 
yevéoOar (Iluttdxevov), giving a Phalaecian hendecasyllable. That is only 
another way of saying what some of the ancients said—that the Phalaecian 
hendecasyllable is an ionic trimeter. This method of dividing is worth 
noticing, if only because it reminds us that this poem of Simonides coincides 
rhythmically in its opening words (down to yevéc@ar) with the favourite verse 
of Athenian drinking songs in the fifth century: év ptprov Kradl ro Eidos 
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fopjow, etc.; and we shall never understand Greek metre unless we bear in 
mind that the measures of the great lyrists are part of a body of speech and 
song which was shaped first on the hills and in the streets. The ionic trimeter 
is perhaps suited to sententiae: cf. e.g. its use in Soph. Phil. 1140 avdpos Tov To 
pev ed Sixaoy eirrety (if that be the true text). Here, however, we have, not 
the trimeter, but the tetrameter. The rest of the piece is glyconic, but with 
one or two notable divergences from the normal type. Wilamowitz, though 
in his division of the lines he has been guided, as so often, by a very faulty ear, 
has properly called attention to the manner in which these glyconics illustrate 
the fundamental identity of the glyconic and the iambic dimeter. 2 may 
indifferently be described as an anacrustic Pherecretean or an iambic dimeter ; 
3 is a ‘glyconic’+diiambus (a type fairly familiar) ;1 4 and 7 are made up of 
diiambus+glyconic—the rhythm of Alcaeus 62 (the ‘ Alcaic dodecasyllable ’: 
Heph. Io, 3): 
KbrAT@ a 6dé£-avl’ dyvat ydpiTes, Kpivoc. 
In 6 we have the combination dochmiac += ~—~~~= (a common Aeolic phrase : 
mrOes éx mepatwv—evdovow 8 dpéwv, etc.: the last from Alcman 60, where 
the metre is this phrase+a minor ionic dipody, xopudat te kal ddpayyes). 
The dochmiac, as Wilamowitz notices (Sappho u. Sitmonides, p. 183), appears 
also in the drinking songs. It variegates a glyconic series elsewhere: e.g. 
Soph. Ajax 1205 sqq., which may be mechanically, if improperly, divided thus : 
épotav 6° épo-Tav atrétaucer, o- . 

fot, Keiwas © aépipuvos ov- 

Tos ae TuKWals Spdcots 

TEYYOMEVOS KOMas AVY- 

pas pvjpata T'poias. 

1205 consists of two dochmiacs. See also Pil. 1092. The glyconic 
measures of the epode are interrupted at 5 by an iambic trimeter (with 
choriambus for diiambus). There is the same variation in Euripides, 
Hee. 651, 950. 

58... . éoté Tis NOYOS 
Tay apetav SvaapBarots vatew éml méTpats * 
dvev O€ wiv Ou<nr>av 
Y@pov ayvov auérerv * 
ove’ amaTKar>av Brepdpac<> Ovarav 
écoTTov © un SaKéOupos idpws 
évdoVev worn <O>iKyn 7’ ets 
axpov avopetas .. . 


Beyond the supplements indicated by brackets I have not changed the 


text save that, in line 2, I have transposed vaiew and dvcayBSdros, rhythm 
gratia; but the traditional order is possible. In 7-8 ‘heart-consuming sweat 


1 Cf, Alcaeus 50, ec Tov dv Oda Oumdy al-ridmevos, 
KGmros yap kepdday xatiox- and Pindar, Frag. rogd, Schroeder, 
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surges up from a native source and makes a throw to the top of manly 
achievement’ does not involve a greater confusion of metaphor than is 
permissible in heroic lyric; and the alteration of text is the least possible. 
(An alternative would be to read dvdpeta, making this the subject of diy.) 

I began this paper with Simonides’ well-known tribute (Frag. 53) to his 
great predecessor in lyric, Stesichorus. I may perhaps be allowed to end it by 
bringing that fragment into connexion with one of the newer fragments of 
Pindar, Schroeder 140b (Ox. Pap. III. 15-16, 408b) : 


51. vov eyo 
opytots a 
ave 
Aton [eds 6¢ Awpiav 
55. tov [KédXevOov buvor. 
aowd|av bé Klal appoviav 
av[rots érleppdlocato] talv ye Ao- 
Kp@v TL of T’ apyirogov 
map Lepuptov Koh@vav 
60. vi atovr’ imélp Avoouals dxpas, 
Ae[ apa TOA]ts, avVO|HKe & aovddav 
otov [3d |ynua Auy[uPOdyyeav Tov a- 
keo[ || p lov maiolva, 
"AmoAAwvi Te Kal [ Xapi- 
65. tecow] dppevov. éya|[puav KAvov 
mavtpa perCouév| ov, Téeyxvav 
[yAo |ocapyov audérol[v, 
[épeOif owas mpos adraly 
[ario]u derdivos br oxpicey, 
70. Tov akvpovos ev TovToV TEAAYE| oo |L[v] avADY 


wed eee \ t 
EKLVI}O EPATOV béXos. 


The piece is part of a paean for the Epizephyrian Locrians (though 
Schroeder, Diehl, and Sir J. Sandys leave it in the class of Adela). There is 
no other meaning in the reference in lines 56-65 to the paean of the unnamed 
Locrian; and the rhythms point in the same direction. The rhythm of 65 is 
unmistakably paeonic; and in 57, 59, 69 we have a rhythm which figures 
notably in the other Pindaric paeans (3 anapaests+-an apparent iambus: called 
by modern metricians, against all ancient authority, a logaoedic anapaestic 
dimeter). This rhythm appears twice in the strophe, and twice in the epode, 
of the fourth paean. It appears in the second paean in company, as here, 
with glyconic verses, and, again as here, with anapaestic dimeters. It is found 
also in the sixth and ninth paeans. In the Epinician odes it is very rare. I 
have already spoken of the metre of 70-71. For the rest, 54 is like 63, a 
Euripideum; 55, an iambic dimeter; 56, 59, 66 may be called ‘(chor)iambic 
dimeters’; 61 is (indifferently) an ionic trimeter or an anapaestic dimeter ; 
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62 is a dactylic tetrameter ; 64, a Pherecretean ; 67, an iambus ischiorrhogicus ; 
68, an ionic dimeter. 

54-55. I have attempted to fill the lacuna from Schol. Pind. Pyth. II. 128a: 
Aionrivecot* Botwriais: éxetOev yap o Iévdapos. tovodtov éote Kat To éErépwOe 
Aeyouevov’ Aioreds (Baie) Awpiav xérevOov tuvor. 

éBaive has always been suspect; for Pindar is speaking of himself: é@asvov 
Hartung. 

57. Accepting Schroeder’s avAots, I have made the line metrical by writing 
érreppadaaato where other editors write éreppacaro, and by inserting ye after tov. 
(Grenfell and Hunt say that five letters are missing between tw and -xpov; 
but editors do not believe them, and, inserting only three, destroy the metre. 

61. dvOnxe dé is due to Grenfell and Hunt: I have added doddv : (Aurapav 
aovdav Diehl in 62 for Xuwy: but (quite apart from the fact that the Papyrus 
offers Avy) Avrapay is quite intolerable after Aurapa odes (which Diehl accepts 
from Grenfell and Hunt in 61). épardv dynp’ aoddy Frag. 124. 

62-63. Auy[vpPoyyev tov a|xer[p]o[p]ov is my own conjecture. The ¢ 
of axeodopov is the only letter not allowed for in the Papyrus by Grenfell and 
Hunt, and may easily have been lost before the o following. Other suggested 
restorations involve tampering with xeo in 63 (Asyvayés Diehl), and involve 
elther ofov taijova or oiov or 6Aov—the last two meaningless, and the first 
impossible owing to ofov dyna in the line preceding. 

64-71. I have printed no correction not already generally accepted, save 
merayecou, for the meddyer of Plutarch’s MSS., in 69: see above, p. 76. In 
68 I have followed Grenfell and Hunt in retaining zpos avral[v of the Papyrus, 
which Schroeder, Diehl, and Sandys alter to pds docdav, on the strength of 
Plutarch’s wpos @d7v. But Plutarch’s pds @dnv (if it be his) is merely, I 
think, an interpretation of Pindar’s mpos adrav bmoxpiow. Pindar says that 
the minstrelsy of the unnamed Locrian provokes him ‘to just the lumbering 
responsive motion of the dolphin.’ That derApivos tadxpeow can stand for 
derdivos Sixnv = ‘like the dolphin,’ I refuse to believe until somebody furnishes 
a parallel. Yet this strange Greek is swallowed by the editors apparently both 
of Pindar and of Plutarch without protest. 

Who is the unnamed Locrian? Everybody seems agreed upon Xenocrates 
—whom we used to call Xenocritus,! until we learnt better from Wilamowitz. 
No doubt Xenocrates meant more to Pindar than he means to us. Yet I have 
always wanted here a reference to some greater man. No doubt, Pindar is out 
to flatter the Locrians, and Xenocrates is possible. But was there no other 
Locrian who might better have served his turn? Who, after all, is the great 
lyrist to whom in their style and art both Simonides and Pindar look back ? 


oUTw yap” Ounpos 7d¢ Ytacixopos deve Naols, 


says Simonides. And Stesichorus was a Locrian. Following Plato, it is 
true, we are in the habit of speaking of him as Stesichorus of Himera. But, 


1 Mr, Edmonds (Lyra Graeca) still gives Xenocritus without comment. 
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as with Homer dead, so with the dead Stesichorus: more than one town 
contended for him ‘ through which the living poet begged his bread.’ Wila- 
mowitz has recently collected (Sappho und Simonides, pp. 233 sqq.) the ancient 
evidence for the Locrian nationality of Stesichorus; and to Stesichorus, I 
would suggest, Pindar in this paean refers. If so, the piece becomes our 
earliest and best evidence for ‘ Stesichorus the Locrian.’ And similarly in 
Gin. IA, 
pérer TE ohiot Karduorra, 
the compliment must be taken as directed to Stesichorus. The reference in 
our fragment will be the same as that in ‘ Plutarch,’ De Musica 12, where the 
musical xawotopia Styovxopecos is spoken of—a reference the detail of which I 
will not attempt to penetrate. I will only add that ‘ Plutarch’s’ statement 
(for which he vouches the authority of Glaucus) that ‘Thaletas was prior in 
time to Xenocrates’ (De Musica 10) seems to me in itself to make it somewhat 
unlikely that Pindar in our fragment can be referring to Xenocrates. 
H. W. GARROD. 
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SOPHOCLES, A/JAX, 961-973. 


TECMESSA : 
cA ? > , > la lal 
ot 0’ ody yeA@vT@Y KaTLYALpOYTwY KaKots 
Tos TOVd’* tows ToL, Kel BATrOoVTA fr) ’TOOOUD, 
/ > KN 3 / > / / 
Oavovt’ av oipw€eav év ypeta Sopos 
0b yap Kakol yyopator Tayabov Yepoty 


4 / 
éxovTes ovK ioact piv Tus éx Barn. 


> \ \ / z is 4 
€u“ol MLKpos TEOVNKEY 7 KEivoLS yNUKUS, 
¢e a + / & \ a ba a 
auT@ dé TepTrVEs* wv yap npacOn TuXElY 
extnca? avtT@ Oavatov évTrep 7Oenrev. 
A an Ads 9 ta) A / 
ti Snta Todd’ émeyyen@ev av Kata ; 


Geos TéOvnkev ovTOS, Ov KEivoLoLY, Ov. 


a \ al 
mpos tadt’ "Odvaceds év Kevots UBpibéra * 
ta) , 
Aias yap avtots ovKér’ éotiv, adr’ épol 
\ > f ak 4 8 , 
ALT@V AVLAS KAL YOOUS OCLOLKETAL, 


The object of this paper is twofold: in the first place, to expound afresh a 
passage of Greek tragedy which has been mauled by recent criticism; and, 
more particularly, by recognition of the light which it throws upon the 
development of the action, to vindicate the dramatic unity of the play. 

The situation is that Tecmessa has recently discovered the body of Ajax, 
and in a semi-lyrical dialogue with the Chorus, in which she answers their 
lyrics in iambic trimeters, has been lamenting the calamity of his death. 
When the Chorus prays that God may avert the vindictiveness of the Atridae 
from the household of Ajax, Tecmessa corrects them by pointing out that 
their protector would not have died save with the consent of the gods, and 
particularly the active intervention of Athena. When, however, the Chorus 
proceeds to picture the consequences as they imagine them—the jeers and 
mockery with which Odysseus and the Atridae will exult over the issue of 
Ajax’s frenzy, Tecmessa again corrects them in the speech which serves as my 
text. I note by the way that Ajax (367, 382) had himself forecasted the 
laughter with which he expected Odysseus to gloat over him, an anticipation 
which the sequel shows to be entirely unfounded (1349), and which the 
audience already knows to be incompatible with the feelings expressed by 
Odysseus in the opening scene of the play (80, 121). 

The speech requires particular comment, not only because it has been 
misunderstood, but also as forming part of the central core of the play. It 
looks back upon the death of Ajax and the troubles which have brought it to 
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pass, and at the same time by necessary implication, as I shall endeavour to 
show, it looks forward to the next phase of the struggle which must at length 
be determined in the closing scenes. Let us in the first place attempt to clear 
up certain difficulties of interpretation in the speech itself. 

(1) In view of the antistrophic character of the scene which begins at 879, 
and inasmuch as it is admitted that 879-914 correspond to 925-960, certain 
critics have urged that Tecmessa’s speech which begins at 961 ought to contain 
ten lines only, so as to answer exactly to the speech which occupies 915-924. 
Hence various deryjces and transpositions, which illustrate the ingenuity of 
their authors but fail to provide any common basis of agreement. The details 
are set out in Jebb’s Appendix, where the curious may consult them. It is 
unnecessary to discuss them here, because these critics have failed to observe 
that the first speech of Tecmessa which begins at 915, and the first ten lines 
of the speech which we are now considering, divide respectively into two equal 
sections of five lines with obvious pauses at g19 and 965; whereas the second 
speech contains three additional lines beginning at 971 which follow another 
pause, and, being transitional, serve as an opening to the next scene. Thus 
the antistrophic arrangement closes at 970. But the symmetry of the second 
speech is carried further. If we look a little more closely, we shall find that 
each of the five-line segments subdivides into subsections of three and two 
lines, and in such a manner that each of the subsections contains a premiss or 
a conclusion, with premises and conclusions arranged in chiastic order, thus: 
Conclusion (961-3): the Greeks will one day miss Ajax. Premiss (964-5): 
because evil men do not value their blessings until they lose them. Premiss 
(966-8): Ajax’s death was a victory (the fulfilment of his desires). Conclusion 
(969-70): the Greeks cannot mock one who has escaped from their toils. 
Enough, I hope, has been said to refute the advocates of dislocation. 

(2) Even a casual reader can scarcely fail to observe how frequently we 
encounter the motive of the laughter which exults over an enemy’s downfall; 
for the first time quaintly enough, as it seems to us, on the lips of Athena, 
asking if this is not the sweetest laughter of all (79). See also 367, 382, 454, 
959, 961, 969, 989, 1042: cf. 1092, 1348. Though Odysseus and the more 
enlightened might protest, this recurring note is characteristic of popular 
ethics: without such satisfaction a victory was incomplete. Thus, in one of 
the newly discovered fragments of the Eurypylus (Soph. fr. 210. 47), Astyoche 
asks whether the Greeks laughed aloud as they trampled on her son’s corpse. 
The consequence of this ungenerous spitefulness was that in order to avoid 
giving cause of exultation to their enemies, the Greeks were insistent on the 
unwisdom of publishing their misfortunes (fr. 653). But the scandal of Ajax 
was notorious, and some other means had to be found for the discomfiture of 
his foes. 

(3) Whereas in 961-965 the defiance of Tecmessa is confidently grounded 
on the indisputable worthiness of Ajax, the coherence of 966-70 is less plainly 
manifest. ‘Tecmessa pauses and then breaks new ground, passing on to show 
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that there is no occasion for laughter after all. The Atridae have won no 
victory: it was Ajax who attained his goal. Such is the leading thought; but 
its sequence is concealed by a textual corruption and a grammatical puzzle. 
These must be examined in order. 

(4) 966 éuol muxpos réOvnKev 7) Ketvots yAvKvs. The textual question raised 
by this line has already been discussed in this journal,’ with the result that our 
verse was shown to have been familiar to the grammarians as an example of 
what we might call parallel opposition, or, in the words of the original,? ojosorns 
meTropiapevn e& avopotorntos. Just, then, as one might say, Tocov 760 TO were 
dcov andes TO arvivOcov—the sweetness of honey is equal to the bitterness of 
wormwood—so in Sophocles: the bitterness of my grief corresponds to the 
sweetness of their triumph. Thus the thought of the speaker proceeds: ‘tho’ 
my grief is the measure of their triumph, yet the victory rests with Ajax.’ 
Unless I am a prejudiced judge, the sense thus obtained is not merely tolerable, 
but more appropriate to the context than the vulgate as commonly interpreted. 

(5) In the paper already mentioned I described the datives Qeots and 
Keivotowv in g70 as elastic. The word was, I think, justifiable, but in view oz 
the renderings given, and in the interest of clear thinking, some further discus- 
sion may be useful. The dative of the agent is usually explained (Monro, 
H.G.2 143-5) as arising by development from the true dative of interest or 
possession : hence its restriction in general to the perfect tense. That the 
development was complete for Sophocles is proved by Ai. 1129 mm viv atipa 
Oeovs Geois ceowpévos. But there was also a dative of similar import which was 
instrumental in origin and arose from an extension to persons of the inanimate 
instrument. Thus it seems unreasonable (¢.g.) to separate Eur. Helid. 392 
dyyérotor (= 80’ ayyéX@v) Tovs évavtiovs opav, or Thuc. VIII. 82. 3 TO pwev 
Ticcadépves tors "AOnvaious poBeiv, éxeivoss dé Tov 'Ttooadépyn, from the cor- 
responding ‘ dative’ after a passive verb in Soph. At. 539 Kal wav médXas ye 
mpootoras duracoetat. Inasmuch, however, as the twofold usage has led to an 
intermingling and falling together of elements originally diverse, it is impossible 
to fix beyond dispute the previous history of a developed type: Hence in the 
consideration of any particular example such as réOvn«’ éym cot or QGeois 
réOvnxev obtos there exists a range of possible meanings extending from the 
material instrument at the one end to the loosest possible application of the 
dative of interest at the other. Such being the case, all that can be done is to 
use one’s wits and study the requirements of the context, while remembering 
that translation is at best a fallible weapon. So much I find it necessary to say 
in consequence of Jebb’s note,’ which, to speak frankly, I cannot otherwise 
account for than as an unconscious attempt to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds. In the passage before us I have no doubt that the idea of agency 
or cause is present, any more than in Eur. Androm. 334, where Andromache 


LC. Q. XIIL 122. The implied meaning is that his death has been 

2 Eustath. 1577. 25. brought about by the gods; but @eo%s should not 

3 * The dative is one of relation: hisdeathis be taken as a dative of the agent ‘‘ by the gods”’; 
a matter between the gods and himself.... indeed, that sense would be forced,’ etc. 
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speaks to Menelaus of Hermione, té0vnxa th of Ovyatpi Kai wp’ am@decev. So 
here: ‘ Ajax is the gods’ victim, surely not theirs.’ This was also the opinion 

the scholiast, and among editors at least of Musgrave, Wunder, Dindorf, 
Tournier, and Blaydes. On the other hand, Jebb, Campbell, and Whitelaw 
prefer the dative of interest : ‘his death concerns the gods, not them.’ But, if 
that is so, I am quite unable to understand how it is possible to reconcile odros 
ov Keivots TéEOvnKe With Alas adrois odxér’ éotw, and neither Jebb nor Campbell 
thinks it worth while to explain. Some of the parallels which have been cited 
may be considered here in order to suggest their particular significance within 
the limits fixed. Ai. 1128 (Menelaus speaks) Oe0s yap éxoodfer we THde 8’ olyouat, 
‘so far as his efforts went, I am no more,’ referring to Ajax’s attempted 
assassination of the Atridae. Phil. 1030 (Philoctetes to Odysseus) 6s ovdév ely 
kai TéOvny’ bpiv madrat, ‘ you have long treated me as dead.’ #/. 1152 (Electra 
holding the supposed ashes of Orestes), Té@vnx’ éyo coi, ‘I am dead so far as 
you can help me,’ 7.e. her sole remaining hope had been taken from her. The 
last example is peculiarly relevant, since it is hard to say whether interest or 
agency turns the scale. 

With these preliminary rectifications, I paraphrase roughly as follows: 
‘Well, let them scoff and gloat over his woes. It may be that though they 
missed him not when living, now that he is dead they will lament him in the 
stress of battle. For misguided men do not know of the blessings they enjoy 
until they lose them. 

‘ His death, bitter to me as it is sweet to them, fulfils his own desire. For 
he has garnered safely that which he yearned to win—even the death of his 
choice. What reason then have they to make a mock of him? He is the 
victim of the gods, surely not theirs. 

‘ Therefore let Odysseus level at us his idle taunts}; for Ajax feels them no 
more, but the pain and the tears that his parting has left are mine alone.’ 

Tecmessa in this speech treats the issue between Ajax and his enemies as 
already decided: the death of Ajax has baulked Odysseus of the vengeance he 
threatened. Nothing is left but her own sorrow and the discomfiture of the 
Greek chieftains. But her confidence, though ultimately justified, anticipates 
too much. The danger is not yet over; for the arrival of Teucer presently un- 
deceives her, and she is sent off to rescue Eurysaces from the clutches of his 
father’s enemies. With the entrance of Menelaus we are brought face to face 
with the attempt of the Atridae to execute upon the corpse of Ajax their 
unsatisfied vengeance against the living man. First Menelaus, announcing the 
veto against Ajax’s burial, and then Agamemnon, seek in vain to overawe the 
resistance of Teucer, until at last the intervention of Odysseus composes 
the long-drawn strife. Now just as Tecmessa’s lament seemed to her to mark 

1 It has been suggested to me that év xevots lines are preparatory to the next scene, where 
means rather ‘against those that are helpless,’ Eurysaces is describedas x evjjs cxduvor Nealyys 
i.e. Tecmessa herself. This suits admirably the (956 sq.). Nevertheless, I am not convinced 


opposition of Atas and é¢uoi in the following line, that év xevots should be separated from O.T. 287 
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the conclusion of the tragedy of Ajax’s life and death, so modern critics have 
pronounced the debates between Teucer and the Atridae as a superfluous anti- 
climax to the tragic issue which reached its fulfilment with Ajax’s death. Thus 
Mahaffy thinks? the whole of the wrangling scene concerning the burial of 
Ajax very inferior to the earlier part of the play, and notes that some critics 
have treated it as the addition of a later hand to an unfinished play of 
Sophocles. A similar conclusion was reached? but subsequently abandoned by 
Professor Gilbert Murray. J. A. Symonds (Greek Poets, II. 222 sq.) writes: ‘A 
certain tameness in the Trachiniae, and a relaxation of dramatic interest in the 
last act of the Ajax, are all the faults it is possible to find with Sophocles.’ 
Even so sympathetic a critic of Sophocles as Mr. J. T. Sheppard shows signs 
of uneasiness. ‘ The drama is not a perfect work of art: Sophocles is so great 
that we need not labour to prove him impeccable.’ 

When several critics dwell upon ‘the disproportionate length of the burial 
discussion,’ without seeking to condemn the vigour of its execution, which is 
hardly impugned by anyone, they fail to give sufficient weight to one of the 
most characteristic features in the development of the fifth century drama. 
That is the tendency to represent the conflict of thought or action, which is 
the essence of all drama, as brought to an issue by a forensic debate. It is due 
in part to the invention of rhetoric, but perhaps even more to that constitu- 
tional evolution which made almost every Athenian citizen an expert in the 
procedure of the law-courts. The genial satire of the Wasps might be freely 
illustrated from tragic practice. Although we commonly think of the formal 
debate as especially characteristic of Euripides, all three tragedians will be 
found to have yielded something to the influence of the litigious spirit. Even 
where the resemblance to an actual trial is slight, the balance of two con- 
tending speeches and their equalization in length, as when Haemon and 
Creon argue against each other in the Antigone (where a line is lost after 690), 
are due to the measurement of pleaders’ speeches by the water-clock. 
Although the individual speeches in the Ajax—Menelaus and Teucer, and 
Teucer and Agamemnon—are not of equal length, the two speeches of Teucer 
containing 75 lines approximate to the 77 of Menelaus and Agamemnon. 
Thus, what seems hopelessly artificial to us, and could not be tolerated on the 
modern stage, was an integral element in Greek tragedy. But this considera- 
tion only affects the outward shaping of the drama: what matters is the vital 
spirit. The real complaint is not that the debate is there, but that it is a 
meaningless excrescence, alien to the plot. Nevertheless, I believe that tke 
trouble about the Ajax is largely due to the modern superstition that the hero’s 
death must necessarily be the climax of the action. For the thing that matters 
here is not the death itself, or the sentimental pity we feel for the passing of a 
famous man, but the real understanding of its significance. The remark of 
Aristotle* that ‘the unity of a plot does not consist, as some suppose, in its 


1 Gk. Lit I. 2. p. 84. 3 Gk. Tragedy, p. 104. 
2 Ancient Gk. Lit.?, p. 243. 4 Poet, 14514, 15. 
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having one man as its subject,’ has more applications than one. I owe to 
Professor Flickinger? the following quotation from Lowell, which seems to 
me admirably to express the true principles underlying the unity of action: 
‘In a play we not only expect a succession of scenes, but that each scene 
should lead by a logic more or less stringent, if not to the next, at any rate to 
something that is to follow, and that all should contribute their fraction of 
impulse towards the inevitable catastrophe. That is to say, the structure 
should be organic, with a necessary and harmonious connection and relation 
of parts, and not merely mechanical with an arbitrary or haphazard joining of 
one part to another. It is in the former sense alone that any production can 
be called a work of art.’ It is the object of this paper to show that, if so 
regarded, the plot of the Ajax does not offend. 

Jebb, justly holding that the unity and coherence of the action is of 
supreme importance to our appreciation of the poet’s art, puts forward a subtle 
and complex argument to serve as a double defence of the dramatic unity. He 
holds (1) that the veto upon the burial was the inevitable consequence of Ajax’s 
actions, and that the explicit reference to it in the hero’s last speech (830) had 
prepared the spectators to look for it in the sequel ; and (2) that the veto raises 
the issue whether Ajax was or was not to attain the sanctity of a hero. He 
evidently regards the second as the more important branch of his argument, 
and consequently describes in detail the evidence which proves that Ajax was 
worshipped as a hero in Attica. If we are prepared to accept this suggestion, 
the leading notion of the play to the development of which the various scenes 
are subordinate will be: Was Ajax worthy of canonization? Therefore it seems 
pertinent to remark that throughout the whole play there is no reference what- 
soever to hero-worship, such as may be found in the Oedipus Coloneus, or even 
in the Heraclidae and Jon of Euripides. If it was Sophocles’ intention to make 
the hero-cult the mainspring of the dramatic action, he has completely failed 
to give it the prominence which it deserved. Further, the power of his appeal 
would depend not on its intrinsic merits, but on the knowledge possessed by a 
particular audience of certain external facts. The other argument touches 
what might easily become a critical issue, but is so handled by Jebb that it is 
not easy to determine whether he finds the central motive in the deliberate 
actions of Ajax himself, or in the significant anticipations in the earlier scenes 
of the development to be expected in the sequel. Certainly the mere fact that 
the audience would not be unduly surprised if a veto were promulgated is an 
exceedingly lame prop on which to rest an otherwise irrelevant altercation. 
But if his meaning was this, that the maintenance of the veto must become 
inevitable unless Teucer’s pleas were successful, that is another matter altogether. 
On the other hand, if Ajax was really such a bad man as to merit by his 
murderous design the resentment of the Greeks, and to justify Agamemnon 
in imposing the supreme penalty of refusal of burial, the manner in which he 
escaped from the consequences of his crime was an unworthy shuffle, which 


1 Gk, Theater, p. 262. 
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could not have commanded our sympathy. A man who in cold blood—for 
Jebb lays special stress on his sanity at the time when the design was conceived 
—could have plotted to murder several of his fellows in order to sate his 
animosity, would indeed have been the o¢ddpa zrovnpds whose downfall is 
recognized by Aristotle as inappropriate to tragedy. It is impossible to 
suppose that Jebb meant this, but he speaks’ as though the coherence of the 
play was dependent upon the baseness of Ajax’s conduct. 

I confess that, though I am unconvinced by the attacks of distinguished 
scholars upon the unity of the plot, I am thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
answers made to their criticisms. We recognize Jebb’s as the best, and having 
sifted it need not trouble ourselves over the rest. What is the force of the 
criticism which we have to meet? It records a general impression that the 
burial-debate is wearisome and leads nowhere. That may be obliquity of per- 
ception, but it is idle to parry it by saying that the Greeks attached supreme 
importance to burial, which is doubtfully true, or that the Athenians were 
jealous of the reputation of the national heroes, which may be true, but is 
certainly irrelevant. What we seek is unity of aim, and no one has found it. 
I hesitate to dogmatize on a well-worn topic, but I believe we have only to 
attend carefully to the text and we shall find the clue. The whole of the 
dramatic conflict from the opening scene onwards centres round the figure of 
Ajax as the alleged traitor to his country. Was he or was he not that? Was 
he a traitor who for a mere personal pique was willing by assassination to 
betray the national cause and must be punished accordingly, or was he the 
noblest of the Greeks after Achilles, who by his self-sufficient arrogance had 
provoked the retributive jealousy of heaven and had paid the penalty which the 
gods exacted? That is the problem to be solved, and the suicide of Ajax, 
though an essential element in the story, does not solve it. He may thereby 
have escaped from a part of the ruin in which his enemies would involve him ; 
but the Greeks, passionately insistent, were ready to exhaust every method, if 
so they might compass his disgrace. 

That a solution was ultimately reached was due to the sound sense and 
moderation of Odysseus, who refused to continue after Ajax’s death the enmity 
which he had cherished against him when alive. But in the meantime the 
implacable bitterness of the Atridae insisted on the full measure of punishment 
allotted to traitors—not only a death by stoning, but if that became impossible 
then the exposure of the unburied corpse. The situation will be clearer when 
we have made good these propositions. 

Stoning originally formed part of the punitive ritual associated with the 
driving out of the scape-goat, as in the case of the annual human sacrifice at 
Abdera*; but, with the growth of jurisprudence, was subsequently recognized 
as the appropriate penalty for those who had injured the vital interests of the 
community by overt criminal action, such as assassination, actual or attempted, 
sacrilege, treasonable conspiracy, or even treacherous counsel. It was char- 

1 Poet. 1453a, 1. 2 9, eee, 3 Ov. Ibis 467 and schol. 
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acteristic of stoning that the condemnation of the guilty person was usually the 
unanimous decision of the whole people, and that the execution of the sentence 
was carried out by the members of the community in person. The casting of 
each stone was accompanied by open malediction, a prayer that the pollution 
of the tainted presence might enure for the guilty one alone. A story nearly 
resembling that of Ajax was told concerning the death of Palamedes. Odysseus 
was jealous of Palamedes, by whose wisdom he had been outwitted, and con- 
cocted a plot to involve him in a charge of treason. After arranging with 
Agamemnon for the site of the camp to be temporarily shifted, he buried a 
quantity of gold on the spot where Palamedes’ tent had been, and sent a 
Phrygian slave bearing a forged letter to Priam, after stationing one of his own 
soldiers not far from the camp, in order to slay the messenger and recover the 
letter. The plot was successful in convincing Agamemnon of Palamedes’ 
treachery, and he was put to death by the whole people. Although Hyginus 
(c. 105), who gives the fullest account of the plot, does not mention stoning, 
his reference to the execution as carried out by the whole people probably 
implies it, and it is expressly recorded by Apollodorus and some other authori- 
ties. In J/. 3. 56 Hector warns Paris that, but for the faintheartedness of the 
Trojans, he would long since have put on a tunic of stone; implying that his 
conduct had been a public danger (50). Similarly,in Eur. Tyo. 1039, Menelaus 
bids Helen prepare for stoning in requital of the general sorrows she had brought 
upon Greeks and Trojans alike. In Aesch. Theb. 199 Eteocles threatens the 
chorus with public stoning if they continue by their howls and shrieks to 
endanger the city inits hour of crisis. The Delphian authorities (Eur. Jon 1222) 
condemned Creusa to death by stoning for having attempted the murder of the 
god’s servant within the holy precincts. When Achilles tried to intervene in 
order to save Iphigenia (J. A. 1350), he narrowly escaped stoning for opposing 
the common weal. Creon proclaimed (Soph. Ant. 36) that any contravention 
of his decree respecting Polyneices would be punished with stoning. In the 
Agamemnon the Chorus threatens Clytaemnestra (1409 sqq.) and Aegisthus 
(1616) with this public retribution for the treacherous assassination of the king. 
Again, Cassandra (1117) denounces the abominable act as a crime deserving 
stoning. Demosthenes (19. 66) says that the Athenians of old would have stoned 
with their own hands those politicians who were responsible for the destruction 
of the Phocians. Herodotus relates that the Athenians stoned Lycidas, who, 
as a member of the Council, had voted for the acceptance of the proposal made 
by Mardonius before the battle of Plataea (IX. 5: cf. the story of Cursilus in 
Dem. 18. 204). In other instances the anti-social character of the crime to be 
purged is less prominent. Oedipus, in the moment of his discovery of the 
truth, would have welcomed even a death by stoning (Soph. O. C. 436). In Eur. 
Bacch. 356 Dionysus, the champion of the orgiastic rites associated with his 
name, is condemned by Pentheus as a dangerous revolutionary. In Helid. 60 
the children of the dead Heracles are to be brought back to Argos to suffer this 
fate; but it is important to observe that the professed motive of Eurystheus 
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was to protect himself and his throne against the consequences of an inveterate 
feud (1000 sqq.). Observe also that in the two cases just quoted the punish- 
ment is imposed by the arbitrary decree of a tyrant. On the other hand, in 
the Orestes (50, 614, 914, 946) the question of the hero’s guilt is formally debated 
in the Argive ecclesia, so that the penalty imposed becomes the corporate 
decision of the nation on the issue whether, as matricides, Orestes and Electra 
are to be stoned for taking the law into their own hands. In the result, Orestes 
with difficulty persuades the meeting to allow him and his sister to avoid the 
penalty by suicide—surely a remarkable parallel to the self-murder of Ajax. 
Yet another instance in which stoning appears as the sentence imposed by a 
primitive judicial system is to be found in the story of Ajax, the son of Oileus, 
who was arraigned for sacrilege before the council of elders. It is clear that a 
formal debate took place, for we read not only that the mob was eager to stone 
the accused, but also that the Locrian hero bore a grudge against Odysseus for 
advising the Greeks to inflict the punishment (Paus. X. 31. 2). There is a clear 
example in the opening scene of the Acharnians, where the Chorus pelts with 
stones first Amphitheus and then Dicaeopolis (184, 236, 285) for their treason- 
able dealings with the Laconians. Although it has not been noticed by the 
editors, the reason for their action is openly avowed. In 418 B.c. the Argives 
wished to stone their general Thrasyllus for cowardice in the field; but he 
escaped by fleeing to an altar (Thuc. 5. 60), though his goods were confiscated. 
Lastly, we may call attention to one of the variants of the Tarpeia story 
preserved by Parthenius XXI.  Peisidice, daughter of the king of Methymna 
in Lesbos, fell in love with Achilles, who was besieging the town, and promised 
to surrender it if he would make her his wife. Achilles accepted her proposal, 
but, when he became master of the city, he ordered his soldiers to stone her. 
Returning now to the Ajax, we find no difficulty in understanding why the 
Chorus fears death by stoning in company with their master (255), why Ajax 
himself expects to be the victim of a public execution (407), and why Teucer, 
as the brother of the frenzied traitor, is assailed with the threat of being crushed 
beneath a mass of stones (728). 

It must not be thought that by his suicide Ajax confessed his guilt. The 
bitterness of his resentment against the Atridae and the host which supported 
them appears with undiminished force in his last speech (839). But he could 
not hold out against the dishonour which the gods had sent. This is made 
plain by Tecmessa shortly before her speech quoted above. ‘ Never would this 
have come upon us but with the gods’ consent’ (950). ‘It is Pallas, the 
daughter of Zeus, who for Odysseus’ sake contrived this calamity’ (953). The 
starting-point of his downfall was the wrath of Athena which the self-confident 
pride of Ajax had excited when he first refused her proffered aid in battle (775). 
Henceforth it was only a question of time; sooner or later #8pis was destined 
to bring to light her progeny of Ate: Aesch. Pers. 822 tBpis yap éEavOovc’ 
éxapTwcev ataxuy | atns bOev madyxravtov éEaua Gépos.1 The immediate 
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incentive was the wrongful decision on his claim to the arms of Achilles. 
No wonder that the diplomacy of him whom Pindar called éyAwacos! was no 
match for the man of many wiles. But from that time his mind began to be 
poisoned: the anger of Athena was at work. His brain was not wrecked at 
once, but his friends knew how by night and day, with his reason distorted by 
passion, he poured forth bitter invective against the Atridae (930). To speak 
of such a condition as that of a sane man is to juggle with language.? It is 
true that when the crisis came Athena intervened by blinding his faculties to 
save the madman from endangering human life (51), but the heaven-sent 
plague was on him even before he left his tent on the fatal night (186). 
Thenceforward Ajax was a doomed man (123, 195, 384, 642). It is sometimes 
said that his death was the punishment allotted for his d8pus. That is only 
partly true. When Ajax was struck down by the ‘blow of Zeus’ (136, 278), 
his sickness was irremediable; for from that stroke none may recover (fr. 961) 
Ocod dé twANyHV ovy UrepTnda Bpotds. Death then was the only escape possible. 
When a noble life was no longer within his power, at least a noble death must 
be secured to avoid the greater evil of a shameful end (479 sq.). 

So far, then, the death of Ajax had saved him from his foes. By death 
he had baffled them, and had closed his account with the gods by the exercise 
of his own free-will. But was death really the end? It might well seem that 
the greatest dangers were still to come, danger for his wife and child—danger, 
in particular, of dishonourable outrage to be inflicted on his senseless body. 
For if his enemies carried out their purpose of branding him as a traitor, the 
penalties exacted would not cease with his life. Even in historical times the 
tradition was maintained that the man who had betrayed the welfare of his 
native land had forfeited his right to a resting-place beneath its soil. 

There is no reason to distrust the evidence, which is ample. Pseudo-Plut. 
wit. X. orat. 834 B preserves the terms of the sentence passed upon Arche- 
ptolemus and Antiphon; that they should not be buried in Attica or anywhere 
within the limits of the Athenian Empire, that their whole issue should be 
a&riot, and that anyone adopting them should suffer the same disfranchisement. 
Euryptolemus, the advocate of the generals in command at Arginusae, quotes 
the law which applies to those who are found guilty of sacrilege or treason, 
that their goods must be confiscated, and their bodies must not be buried 
in Attica (Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 22). Hyperides (Lycophr. 16) mentions that his 
client risked not only the death-penalty, but the loss of the right of burial; and 
Aeschines (3. 252) quotes a case in which a man escaped the last-named penalty 
by a single vote. Plutarch (Phocion 37) relates that none of his friends dared 
to touch the body of Phocion, who had been condemned to death as a traitor, 
but that a hireling undertaker conveyed it to the Megarid, and there set it on a 
pyre. Thucydides (1. 138) states that when Themistocles died in exile as a 
condemned traitor, his bones were conveyed home by his relatives and secretly 


1 Nem, 8. 24. in Zenob. I. 43. 
2 The course of the disorder appears clearly 
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deposited in the soil of Attica, since it was unlawful to permit his burial. The 
most striking example of what appears to us repulsive savagery was the pro- 
ceedings taken against Phrynichus after his death on the proposal of Critias. 
Sentence was formally passed upon him, his bones were dug up and cast out 
of Attica, and those who had pleaded for him were likewise refused burial 
within the Athenian boundaries.1. These are the accounts of historical 
happenings, some even later than the time of Sophocles, and the likelihood 
of such a sentence being passed upon Ajax at the instance of his accusers 
must have been present to the mind of everyone in the audience who listened 
to his story. At this point we reach the final justification for the course taken 
by the later scenes of the play. The proposal of Critias to condemn the dead 
Phrynichus is precisely parallel to the edict of Agamemnon vetoing the burial 
of Ajax—even in so small a detail as the extension of the ban to the advocates 


of Phrynichus compared with the threat of stoning launched against Teucer- 


as the kinsman of the traitor. Hence is explained the forensic tone of the 
whole controversy with Teucer. The debate gains in significance if we bear 
in mind that it was a presentment such as the Athenians loved of a trial for 
treason in their own law-courts. So regarded everything falls into its place. 
The issue is joined, the pleaders argue, the child is placed in suppliant 
attitude (1180), and in the result the decision is left to the impartial arbiter, 
who represents the sober judgement of the majority when their passion has 
cooled. 

It will be observed that, whereas the examples of stoning have mostly 
been taken from heroic times, the refusal of burial has been illustrated from 
historical records, although it does not need the example of Hector to show 
that outrage to a dead body was a survival from the mythical age. On the 
other hand, stoning by the community tended to be superseded by the functions 
of the public executioner. In view of these considerations, it is worth while 
to cite an exact parallel to the indictment of Ajax, taken from the period of 
the Second Messenian War, when the double-dyed traitor Aristocrates the 
Arcadian, who had already for a bribe abandoned the Messenian cause at the 
battle of the Great Trench, betrayed to the Lacedaemonians the plan of 
Aristomenes to seize Sparta by a sudden raid. When his treachery was 
discovered, the Arcadians proceeded to stone Aristocrates with their own 
hands, and exhorted the Messenians to do so also. The Messenians looked 
towards Aristomenes, but he kept his eyes fixed on the ground and wept. So 
the Arcadians alone stoned Aristocrates to death and cast him unburied beyond 
their boundaries (Pausan. IV. 22. 7). 

‘Done to death by slanderous tongues.’ Such was the verdict passed on 
Ajax by his friends. Thus Walter Headlam, quoting A. P. VII. 145, says that 
Ajax became the type of unrewarded dpeti: add’ eyo & TAdwov "ApeTa Tapa 
T@de KaPnpwar | Atavtos TUuBw Ketpouéva TAOKAapmOVS | Oumoy axes peyar.o BeBo- 


1 Lycurg. 113. This example forcibly recalls the time of the Restoration. 
the proceedings taken against the regicides at 
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Anpéva, eb Tap ’Ayatois | a Soroppwv’Amata Kpéccov eyed Svvatar. Notwith- 
standing the glory with which he was invested in the Iliad, a cloud had passed 
over the memory of Ajax, and his foes had prevailed against him. Lesches, in the 
Little Iliad, is our earliest authority for the story of the madness and the attack 
upon the herds, and Eustathius (285. 24) reports a curious statement of the 
same author that Ajax’s body was not burnt in the usual way but placed just 
as it lay in a coffin owing to the anger of the king. To the same effect the 
Epitome of Apollodorus (5. 7): since Agamemnon forbade the body to be 
burnt, Ajax alone of those who died at Troy was buried in a coffin, and his 
tomb was at Rhoeteum. The story is confirmed by Philostratus (Heroica 
13. 7), who quotes the pronouncement of Calchas that suicides must not be 
burnt upon a pyre. The account of Philostratus is interesting also as 
recording the mourning of the Greeks for Ajax—their wailings were so loud as 
to be heard within the walls of Troy—the laying out of his body by the 
Athenians, and the funeral oration of Menestheus. Even Odysseus, renouncing 
his prize, was ready to lay the arms of Achilles upon the corpse; but Teucer 
declined the honour with thanks. It is fairly obvious that Philostratus was 
gathering trifles from various sources, including the play of Sophocles. Other 
late authorities vary the account of the feud between Ajax and the Atridae. 
Thus, according to Dictys (5. 15), when the body of Ajax was found, the army 
suspected Odysseus and the Atridae of having murdered him, and the three 
chieftains had to protect themselves against violence with a bodyguard and 
bolted doors. On the other hand, Quintus, although he borrows a good deal 
from Sophocles, nowhere suggests that Ajax was unjustly treated; his death is 
lamented by all, and the funeral celebrations are conducted with all the usual 
honours. Pindar, impelled perhaps by his commissions for Aeginetan athletes, 
set out to vindicate Ajax from the aspersions cast upon his good fame. In 
Nem. 7. 23 he assigned as the cause of the suicide the blindness of the masses, 
who were unable to discern the truth, and contrasted with their verdict the 
enhancement of Odysseus’ reputation by the majestic verse of Homer. In 
Nem. 8. 23 the death of Ajax is attributed to treachery and malignant slander, 
and to his lack of eloquence wherewith to defend himself against cunning 
falsehood. Odysseus is again the rival who benefits, and there is an under- 
current of suggestion that he was the chief agent of the deceit. In Isth. 4. 35 
Ajax once more appears as the stronger man overcome by skill (réyva), but in 
curious contrast with Nem. 7 Homer’s praise of Ajax is put forward as compen- 
sation for his downfall. The central phrase, woudav éyet waidecow ‘EXXavar, is 
a battleground of critics. Does it mean that Ajax was blamed by the Greeks 
or that he has cause of complaint against them? For our present purpose it 
matters little, and I will only say that I am not convinced by the weight of 
authority which favours the second rendering, and that the arguments employed 
are far from decisive. 

My reason for dwelling on these passages is to point out how closely 
Pindar’s line of defence corresponds with the utterances of the Salaminian 
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sailors in the early part of the play: see the passage beginning 148, which is too 
long to quote, but contains such incidental touches as the might of Ajax 
contrasted with the cowardice of his foes, the folly of the masses, and an appeal 
to the hero to rise up and defend himself against his slanderers. They have 
faint misgivings it is true (185, 275), but they continue to seek for a favourable 
issue (716), until the death of their leader extinguishes their hopes. But 
the general scheme which Sophocles framed was much more subtle. The key- 
note of his version was that, while Ajax could not be saved by the facile excuses 
of his friends, still less did he deserve the ruthless condemnation of his enemies. 
It was impossible for the play to end at 973; for while it was true that by 
surrendering to the gods Ajax had escaped from the danger of an ignoble death, 
the crowning peril was not over, and the decisive reconciliation was yet to 
come. I hope it is not fanciful to suggest that, even in this play, by his 
manipulation of the crude material, Sophocles exhibited that sane but yet 
delicate touch which is the perfection of his art. Space does not permit me to 
dwell on the details, but everyone will agree that the poet has limned the 
portraits of his chief characters to endure for all time—the rugged and self- 
sufficient but well-beloved Ajax, the womanly gentleness and devotion of 
Tecmessa, the single-minded and self-effacing loyalty of Teucer. No other hand 
than his could transmute the harshness of the ancient legends so that they 
became seed-plots of Attic grace. With his unerring sense of proportion 
avoiding at once tameness and extravagance, he aimed at that flawless 
moderation which is truth to life itself: wétpa duraccecOat: Katpos 8 eri maow 
aptoTos. 
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MYSTICISM AND SCIENCE IN THE PYTHAGOREAN 
TRADITION. 


THE object of this paper is to show that, in the sixth and fifth centuries 
B.c., two different and radically opposed systems of thought were elaborated 
within the Pythagorean school. They may be called respectively the mystical 
system and the scientific. All current accounts of Pythagoreanism known to 
me attempt to combine the traits of both systems in one composite picture, 
which naturally fails to hold together. The confusion goes back to Aristotle, 
who usually speaks indiscriminately of ‘the Pythagoreans,’ though now and 
then the phrase ‘some Pythagoreans’ indicates that he was aware of different 
currents within the school. 

I shall try to show that the criterion enabling us to distinguish the two 
systems is furnished by the Eleatic criticism of Pythagoreanism, which can be 
used as one might use a mirror to see what was happening on the other side of 
ascreen. The history of presocratic philosophy is divided, circa 500-490 B.C., 
into two chapters by Parmenides’ polemic against any system which derives a 
manifold world from an original unity. The first chapter contains the two 
great sixth-century systems of the Milesians and of Pythagoras, both of which 
fall under Parmenides’ condemnation. Parmenides, bred in the Pythagorean 
tradition, was primarily a critic of the school from which he was seceding. 
Thus we have a clue to what sixth-century Pythagoreanism must have been, 
if we ask what is the radical fault found by Parmenides in the system he is 
criticizing. It will appear that this fault is the attempt to combine a monistic 
inspiration with a dualistic system of Nature. Parmenides declared for un- 
compromising monism, and in consequence denied plurality and becoming, 
including change and motion. The second chapter contains the fifth-century 
pluralist systems of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the Atomists, who sought 
in various ways to restore plurality, change, and motion without infringing the 
canons Parmenides was believed to have established. It is antecedently 
probable that some section of the Pythagorean school would attempt a similar 
answer. Now, in the generation after Parmenides, we find his pupil Zeno 
attacking a system which appears to be that answer. It is an inchoate form 
of Atomism—a doctrine that the real consists of an indefinite plurality of units 
or monads (indivisible points having position and magnitude), which can move 
in space and of which bodies can be built up. Of this doctrine there is no 
trace in Parmenides; it belongs to the early fifth century. Zeno’s criticisms, 
on the other hand, point to this doctrine, and to nothing else. It is not the 
later developed Atomism of Leucippus and Democritus, from which it differs in 
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various respects. The monads, for instance, do not differ, like the atoms, in 
shape, but are all alike. I infer that the system in question is another pluralist 
system, the immediate ancestor of Atomism proper, constructed by the 
scientific wing of the Pythagorean school as a reply to Parmenides’ critique. 
Aristotle, when he speaks of ‘the Pythagoreans,’ refers sometimes to the 
original sixth-century system, sometimes to this later doctrine, and probably 
in his own mind did not clearly distinguish the two. Hence his testimonies, 
if taken all together, are inconsistent. Here we are told that sensible things 
‘vepresent’ or ‘embody’ (pteto@at) numbers; there, that sensible things or 
bodies actually ave numbers, built up of indivisible monads. Andsoon. But, 
with the guidance of the Eleatic criticism and our knowledge of the religious 
antecedents of Pythagoras, we can sort out the testimonies and refer them to 
the two systems I have mentioned. We can, in a word, distinguish between 
(x) the original sixth-century system of Pythagoras, criticized by Parmenides— 
the mystical system, and (2) the fifth-century pluralism constructed to meet 
Parmenides’ objections, and criticized in turn by Zeno—the scientific system, 
which may be called ‘Number-atomism.’ There is also (3) the system of 


Philolaus, which belongs to the mystical side of the tradition, and seeks to” 


accommodate the Empedoclean theory of elements. This may, for our present 
purpose, be neglected. The following diagram illustrates the development : 


Sixth Century. (1) Pythagoras, criticized by Parmenides. 


Fifth Century. 
(2) Number-atomism, criticized by Zeno. 


(3) Philolaus. Atomism of Leucippus. 


Notr.—Windelband (Gesch. d. alten Philos.2, 1894) notes (p. 42) that there is no 
trace in Parmenides of the so-called Number-theory, and, following Striimpell, 
he regards this theory as an attempt, like those of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the 
Atomists, to mediate between Eleaticism and Heracleiteanism (p. 47). He thus 
treats the ‘ Number-theory’ as a single system, later than Pythagoras himself, whom 
he regards as merely a religious founder with ethico-political interests (p. 21). This 
conclusion (disproved by Heracleitus, Fvag. 17, Byw.) can be avoided by recognizing 
two forms of the ‘ Number-theory.’ 


I. THE MYSTICAL SYSTEM OF PYTHAGORAS. 


Any attempt to reconstruct the original system of the founder must, I 
would urge, be based on the presupposition that his philosophy and cosmology 
were not openly inconsistent with his religion. It is obvious that the Italian 
tradition in philosophy differs radically from the Ionian in respect of its relation 
to religious belief. Unlike the Ionian, it begins, not with the elimination of 
factors that had once had a religious significance, but actually with a re- 
construction of the religious life. To Pythagoras, as all admit, the love of 
wisdom, philosophy, was a way of life. Pythagoras was both a great religious 
reformer, the prophet of a society united by reverence for his memory and the 
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observance of a monastic rule, and also a man of commanding intellectual 
powers, eminent among the founders of mathematical science. In a man of 
this temper, presenting an extremely rare combination of the highest spiritual 
and intellectual force, the religious motive, by its very nature, must be stronger 
than scientific curiosity; it must determine the direction of philosophic 
speculation, because it demands that thought shall satisfy spiritual aspirations. 
The world must have a certain character if it is to respond to the needs of the 
soul. The philosophy is prejudiced by faith; there are preconceptions dictat- 
ing the axioms from which it must proceed. But faith was not yet opposed to 
knowledge. This philosophy seeks the satisfaction of faith and hope in the 
pursuit of knowledge itself, in the ‘love of wisdom.’ To suppose that the 
firstfruits of this pursuit will be a system of Nature flatly contradicting the 
religious premisses is to suppose an absurdity. The earliest form of Pytha- 
goreanism must have been a construction of the ‘seen order’ (cpatos xdcpos) 
capable of providing for the needs of the unseen. 

Any reconstruction of Pythagoras’ own system must be largely conjectural." 
‘For reasons explained above, the surest method is to consider, first, what 
beliefs about the nature and relations of God, the soul, and the universe are 
implied in Pythagoras’ known religious doctrines and in the type of society he 
founded, and then how those beliefs can be connected with his cosmological 
principles—the theory of ‘harmony’ and numbers. The two sides of the 
philosophy—the religious and the scientific—may have begun to drift apart 
early in the fifth century; it is, indeed, partly the purpose of this paper to 
show that they did so. Tradition points to a split between the Acousmatics, 
who may, perhaps, be regarded as the ‘old believers’ who clung to the 
religious doctrine, and the Mathematici, an intellectualist or modernist wing,? 
who, as I believe, developed the number doctrine on rational, scientific lines, 
and dropped the mysticism. But we cannot admit, in the original sixth- 
century system, more than a latent undetected inconsistency—not a flagrant 
contradiction in the central field of interest, the nature and destiny of 
the soul. 

With this proviso, we may start from a consideration of the type of 
society founded by Pythagoras. The beliefs of a religious community in 
its earliest stages are externalized in its rule of life, and of the Pythagorean 
fraternity we know enough to guide us. It was modelled on the mystical cult- 
society, to which admission was gained by initiation—that is, by purification 
followed by the revelation of truth. To the Pythagorean ‘ purification ’ partly 
consisted in the observance of ascetic rules of abstinence from certain kinds of 
food and dress, and partly was reinterpreted intellectually to mean the purifica- 
tion of the soul by theoria, the contemplation of the divine order of the world. 


1 Professor Burnet (Early Greek Philosophy,? with all students, I owe to Professor Burnet’s 
1920, p. 92) says ‘wholly conjectural’—perhaps work. 
too strong an expression. I take this opportunity 2 For this view of the Acousmatics and Mathe- 
of acknowledging the debt which, in common  matici see A. Delatte, Ztudes sur la Littévature 
pythagoricienne, 1915, p. 29. 
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‘ Revelation’ consisted in certain truths delivered by the prophet-founder 
(autos pa), and progressively elaborated by his followers under his inspiration.* 

The rise of mystical cult-societies or non-social religious groups seems to 
coincide with the breaking up, in the sixth century, of the old social units 
based on the theory or fact of blood-kinship. It had also psychological 
causes: there was a deepening and quickening of religious experience—the 
revival associated with the name of Orpheus. These two sets of phenomena 
lead to certain axioms in any philosophy that arises out of them. There is, 
moreover, among these axioms a latent contradiction: there is a tendency 
towards monism and a tendency towards dualism. 

Take first the monistic tendency. In the old blood group the social bond, 
the sense of solidarity (dvA/a), had formerly extended to |the limits of the 
blood-kin ($iAor) ; beyond were ‘strangers,’ if not enemies. There had also 
been a coextensive religious bond in the common worship of some peculiar set 
of divinities, heroes, or ancestors. The system is naturally polytheistic. The 
appearance of new religious groups, transcending the limits and ignoring the 
ties of kinship, is attended by consequences of great importance. On the social 
side, at least the seed is sown of the doctrine that all men are brothers ; the sense 
of solidarity, set free from the old limits, can spread to include all mankind, 
and even beyond that to embrace all living things. A/a ceases to mean 
kinship in the ordinary sense, and begins to mean love. At the same time the 
social basis of polytheism is undermined. Either monotheism, in some form, 
must take its place, or at least the belief (essentially true) that the mystery 
gods worshipped by different groups, whether called Dionysus or Adonis or 
Attis, are really the same god—one form with many names. There emerges 
the axiom of Monism: All life is one and God is one.” 

On the other hand, there is a no less significant change in the psychology 
of the individual. The old solidarity of the blood group had entailed that 
diffusion of responsibility for the actions of any one member among all the 
other members which still survives in the vendetta. When collective responsi- 
bility goes, individual responsibility is left. The guilt of any action must now 
attach personally to its author. It cannot be expiated by another, or by the 
blood group as a whole. The punishment must fall upon the individual, if not 
in this life, then in the next, or perhaps in a series of lives in this world. 
When the Pythagoreans reduced justice to the lex talionis, the effect was that 


1 The pious attribution of all discoveries to 
the Founder may be illustrated by a penetrating 
observation made in another connexion by 
Bouché-Leclerq (Astrologie gvrecque, Paris, 1899, 
Pp. 51). He speaks of ‘un fait psychologique, 
largement démontré par l’histoire de la littérature 
apocryphe: c’est que toute doctrine qui fait 
appel a la foi a intérét a se vieillir, et que les 
individus qui la développent se gardent bien de 
donner leurs inventions particuliéres pour les 
opinions de leur propre génie, Ils échappent a 
la discussion en se couvrant d’un amas, aussi 


énorme que possible, d’expériences ou de révéla- 
tions invérifiables.’ 

2 Sext. Emp. Math. IX. 127. oi mév obv mepi Tov 
IlvOayépay kal rov 'Hyedox\éa wal trav ‘Iradav 
mrHO0s pact ur) pdvov tuiy mpds adAdAHAovs Kal mpds 
rods Oeods elval rwa Kowwvlay, adda Kal mpos TA 
ddoya Trav (wv. ev yap brdpxew wvedua Td Oia 
mayrTos TOD Kécpou SiAKov Wuxhs Tpbrov, Td Kal Evoiv 
Huds mpos éxetva. The last sentence, though later 
terms are used, is, I believe, true in substance. 
Iambl. V.P. 108, 

3 Cf, G. Glotz, Solidarité de la Famille, 1904, 
p. 587. 
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it applied to the guilty person only, not to his family. The doctrine of trans- 
migration completes the scheme of justice for the individual soul. The mere 
idea of reincarnation was no novelty. What is new in transmigration is the 
moral view that reincarnation expiates some original sin and that the indi- 
vidual soul persists, bearing its load of inalienable responsibility, through 
a round of lives, till, purified by suffering, it escapes for ever. 

Thus, while God becomes one in the inclusive sense of monotheism— 
in religious terms, the Father, not of this household, clan, or city, but of all 
mankind and of all living things—and his children become, on their side, one 
all-inclusive group, conversely the soul acquires a unity in the exclusive sense. 
The individual becomes a unit, an isolated atom, with a personal sense of sin 
and a need of personal salvation, compensated, however, by a new conscious- 
ness of the soul’s dignity and value, expressed in the doctrine that by origin 
and nature it is divine. From God it came, and to God it will return. 

But only on condition of becoming pure. So long as it is imprisoned 
in the bodily tomb, it is impure, tainted by the evil substance of the body. 
Psychologically—in terms of actual experience—this means that the soul 
is profoundly conscious of an internal conflict of good and evil, the war in the 
members. This conflict dominates religious experience. In philosophical 
expression, it gives rise to the axiom of Dualism: In the world, as in the soul, 
there 1s a veal conflict of two opposite powers—good and evil, light and darkness. 

Both the axiom of Monism and the axiom of Dualism are implicit in the 
doctrine of transmigration, which was certainly taught by Pythagoras. All 
souls come from one divine source and circulate in a continuous series of all 
the forms of life. Each soul, involved in the conflict of good and evil, seeks 
escape from the purgatorial round of lives and deaths into a better world of 
unity and rest. Any philosophy that arises from a religion of this type is 
threatened with internal inconsistency. On the one hand, it will set the 
highest value on the idea of unity, and, at this stage and long afterwards, the 
notions of value and of reality coincide. Unity is good; reality must be one. 
On the other hand, Nature will be construed in terms of the inward conflict of 
good and evil, appearing in the external world as light and darkness. Light is 
the medium of truth and knowledge; it reveals the knowable aspect of Nature 
—the forms, surfaces, limits of objects that are confounded in the unlimited 
darkness of night. But it is hard to deny reality to the antagonistic power of 
darkness and evil. Hence the tendency to Dualism—to recognize, not the 
One only, but two opposite principles. 

Now, if we bring this preliminary inference to the test of the Eleatic 
criticism, it seems to be confirmed. The gist of Parmenides’ doctrine is that 
we must choose between Monism and Dualism. If we assert that the real is 
one, we cannot logically maintain a dualistic system of Nature. And the 
particular form of Dualism he attacks is the doctrine that in Nature there are 


1 The Pythagorean term was rather deordrys— (Euxitheos, Athen. IV. 157c), 
the father and master of the household, or xipios 
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two opposite ‘forms’—light and darkness—equally real. So far, then, it 
appears (1) that the religious experience which underlies the doctrine of trans- 
migration would naturally give rise to a philosophy combining a monistic 
tendency with a dualistic; and (2) that the latent conflict of these two ten- 
dencies is the radical fault found by Parmenides in the Pythagoreanism of 
his time. 

The reconstruction of Pythagoras’ system may be approached through 
the analysis of certain pivotal conceptions which all admit to be characteristic 
of the Italian tradition. These are: the ideal of ‘ becoming like God’ and the 
notion of mimesis; the correspondence of macrocosm and microcosm ; the 
conception of harmony ; the doctrine of numbers; the symbol known as the 
tetractys. 

Aristoxenus! says of Pythagoras and his followers: ‘Every distinction 
they lay down as to what should be done or not done aims at communion (or 
conyerse, ousdia) with the divine. This is their starting-point; their whole 
life is ordered with a view to following God (pos To adxodXovGeiv Td Hed), and it 
is the governing principle of their philosophy.’ This ‘ following’ or imitation 
of God was to end in a purification of the soul from the taint of its bodily 
prison-house so complete that there should be no need of any further rein- 
carnation. Pythagoras was believed to have reached this threshold of 
divinity?; Empedocles later made the same claim for himself: éya & tpiv 
Peds duBpotos, ovKéts Ovntds,® echoed in the Orphic grave tablets, where the 
dead soul is addressed: ‘ From a man thou hast become a god.’ 

The means of rising to this condition was ‘ philosophy,’ the contemplation 
of the cosmos in which God was contained or embodied. It was assumed, 
moreover, in sharp contradiction to orthodox Olympian religion, that there was 
no insuperable gulf between God and the soul, but a fundamental community 
of nature. The same order (cosmos) or structural principle is found on a large 
scale in the universe and on a small scale in individuals, ie. those parts of 
the universe which are themselves wholes, namely living things. The living 
creature (soul and body) is the individual unit or microcosm; the world, or 
macrocosm, is likewise a living creature with a body and soul.4 Individuals 
reproduce the whole in miniature; they are not mere fractions, but analogous 
parts of the whole which includes them. 


1 Tambl. V.P.137. Diels, Vors3. 45 D2. Arius Democritus, Frag. 34 év ro dvOpwmw puxpye Kbomy 
Didymus (?) ap. Stob. Eth. VI. 3 Zwxpdrns dv, but the conception is much older and akin 


Il\drwr raira ro UvOaydpa, TéAos Guoiwow Geod. to the astrological premiss of a ‘sympathy’ 
2 Aristotle, Frag. 192 Tod Noyxod (gov 7d pév between the heavenly bodies and earthly life. 
€oTt eds, TO O& AvOpwros, Td dé ofov Mvaydpas. See Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 1829, Bk. II. chap, ix., 


3 Frag. 112. 4. Cf. Frags. 146, 147. ‘At the p.go8sqq. Zeller I°,, 1892, p. 419 denies to the 
last they appear among mortal men as seers, Pythagoreans the doctrine of a ‘world-soul’; 
singers, physicians, and leaders of men’ (Empe- _ but by that he means ‘ die Annahme einer Weltseele, 
docles was all these), ‘and then they spring up als eines besondern, unkorperlich gedachten Wesens.” 
as gods highest in honour, sharing the hearth of He admits that the world was ‘compared’ to a 
the other immortals, free from human sorrows, _ living creature which breathed. His denial that 
from destiny, and from all harm.’ this thought ‘influenced’ the system (p. 441) is 

4 The expression ‘microcosm’ first occurs in arbitrary. 
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This relation of the many analogous parts to the including whole is very 
important. It is implied in the term pipnous, by which, as Aristotle remarks, 
the Pythagoreans meant the same relation that Plato called ‘participation ’ 
(ué0cEis).1 In Plato it is the relation of a number of similar individual things 
to the supersensible Idea whose nature is communicated to them. The things 
‘participate’ in that Idea, but in such a way that the whole Idea is represented 
in each, and yet not used up by any one. This meaning of puéunows goes back 
to the original sense of the word. Miuos means an actor. A whole succession 
of actors may embody or reproduce a character, say Hamlet; but none of 
them is identical with Hamlet. Each represents the character, which yet is 
not used up by any one impersonator. The actor was, in the earliest times, 
the occasional vehicle of a divine or legendary spirit. In Dionysiac religion 
this relation subsists between the thiasos or group of worshippers and the god 
who takes possession of them (xaréyewv). ‘ Blessed,’ say the chorus in the 
Bacchae,® ‘is he whose soul @Q:aceverar’—is merged in his group, when the 
whole group is possessed by one spirit, which, not being a fully developed, 
atomic personality, can alike penetrate the whole group and dwell in each 
of its members. At that stage ‘likeness to God’ amounts to temporary 
identification. Induced by orgiastic means, by Bacchic ecstasy or Orphic 
sacramental feast, it is a foretaste of the final reunion. In Pythagoreanism 
the conception is toned down, Apollinized. The means is no longer ecstasy 
or sacrament, but theoria, intellectual contemplation of the universal order, 
whereby the microcosm comes to reproduce (jumetoPar) that order more per- 
fectly and becomes xécpeos, attuned to the celestial harmony. 

From the analogy of macrocosm and microcosm certain cosmological 
premisses follow. The One or All must be perfect (réXevov) and limited. The 
Unlimited, the arecpov which Anaximander had called divine, cannot be repro- 
duced in a miniature whole. To the Pythagorean it is an evil principle of 
disorder, the opposite of the good principle of Limit. Again, the derivation of 
the many from the One cannot be merely a splitting of the One into frag- 
mentary parts. It must be such that the nature of the whole can be reproduced 
in each subordinate whole or analogous part. 

The formula of that identical structure which is repeated in the universe 
This word meant, first, the ‘ fitting 
together’ or ‘adjustment’ of parts in a complex whole; then, specially, the 
‘tuning’ of an instrument ; and hence the ‘ musical scale’ which results there- 


and in its analogous parts is harmony. 


1 Met, A 6. 987b 10 rh dé pede rotvoua wdvov 
peréBarev: of wev yap IIvOaydpecoe mimjoer Ta bvTa 
gacly elvar r&v dpiOuaev, Wdrwr dé pedéfer. O. 
Gilbert (Arch. Gesch. Phil, XXII. 40 sqq.) rightly 
urges that ulunots, duolwua, duorodv, etc., imply a 
relation between two different things, and holds 
that Pythagoras and his school (I should say, 
the Pythagoreans other than the ‘mathemati- 
cians’ or number-atomists) did not identify 
numbers with things in ihrer stofflichen Grundlage. 
At Met. toz0b 3 Aristotle uses piunua for the 


plane or solid figure, which is the graphic 
‘representation’ of a number. In this case any 
number of similar figures can ‘represent’ the 
same number. 

2 Eurip. Bacch. 72 & udxap boris evdaluwv | Tede- 
Tas OeGv eldws | Brorday dyioreder Kal | Oraceverac 
yuxay | év Specot Baxxedwr | dotous kaappotor. Cf. 
A. W. Verrall, The Bacchants of Euripides, 1910 
p. 30, who translates. ‘ whose soul is congrega- 
tionalized.’ 
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from. There was, from the first, the implication of a vight, or tuneful 
adjustment. 

This conception adds to the notion of the mixture of opposites as it occurs 
in Ionian science, the notions of order, proportion, measure. Each mixture, 
resulting in a thing, conforms (or ought to conform) to a definite law which 
characterizes it and distinguishes it from another mixture of the same in- 
gredients. The proportion comes to be regarded as the determining essence 
of the compound, in which its goodness and reality lie. 

This doctrine that the goodness of a compound depends on exact 
numerical proportions is thus referred to by Aristotle: ‘One might raise the 
question what the virtue (76 ed) is that things get from numbers because their 
composition can be expressed by a number, either by a simple proportion 
(edAoyicr@) or by an odd number. For in fact honey-water is no more whole- 
some if it is mixed in the proportion of three times three, but it would do 
more good if it were in no particular proportion but well diluted than if it 
were numerically expressible but strong.’! Though Aristotle’s common sense 
rejects this theory in the case of the wholesomeness of honey-water, he 
suggests elsewhere a similar view in the case of colours. The multiplicity 
of colours, over and above black and white, may, he says, be due to differences 
in the proportion of their composition. The combination of black and white 
in the intermediate colours may be in the proportion 3: 2 or 3: 4 or according 
to other ratios. Other colours may be compounded in no commensurate pro- 
portion, and ‘colours may be analogous to concords (cupgeaviats). Thus, the 
colours compounded according to the simplest proportions (ra év dapiOuois 
evroyicTos Ypepmata), exactly as in the case of concords, will appear to be the 
most pleasant colours, e.g. purple, crimson, and a few similar species. It isan 
exactly parallel reason that causes concords to be few in number’ (i.e. the 
‘simplest proportions’ are few).? 

Aristotle here applies to the explanation of the agreeableness of certain 
colours the Pythagorean doctrine that the virtue of a compound lies in the 
exact and simple numerical proportion of the ingredients. The analogy with 
concords points clearly to the original source of the theory, Pythagoras’ dis- 
covery that the concordant intervals of the musical scale or harmony could be 
expressed exactly in the terms of the ‘simple’ ratios, I: 2 (octave), 3:2 
(fifth), and 4: 3 (fourth), and that, if the smallest whole numbers having these 
ratios to one another (viz. 6: 8: 9: 12) are taken, the internal terms are the 

1 Met. N. 6. init. [Alexander] (ad loc.) explains, Ar. de sens, 439b 34. eddbyeorot dpiOuol = * propor- 
‘Some Pythagoreans did not hesitate to say that tions where the division of one term by the other 
the virtue or good (rd ef cal 7d dyadv) in every- takes very little trouble’ (Ross, ad loc.), i.e. the 
thing in this world results from numbers, when simplest proportions. 
the mixture of ingredients is expressed by an 2 de sensu, 439b 21. Cf. Problems XIX, 35 
even or an odd number, and most of all when (920a 27 sqq.): The octave is the most beautiful 
the result is perfect and similar (ré\evov kal Suocov) | concord because the terms of the ratio (z : 2) are 
and obtained by multiplication, e.g, 3x3, not whole numbers, and the division leaves no 


3+3.’ [Alexander] wrongly interprets ev\oyicorw remainder. 
to mean dpriw. The true meaning is clear from 
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means (arithmetic and harmonic) between the extremes. Thus was the 
principle of harmony revealed as an unseen and unheard principle of order and 
concord, identical with a system of numbers bound together by interlocking 
ratios. The system, moreover, is limited, both externally by the octave (for 
the scale ends, as we say, ‘on the same note’ and begins again in endless 
recurrence), and internally by the means. The introduction of this system 
marks out the whole unlimited field of sound, which ranges indefinitely in 
opposite directions (high and low). The infinite variety of quality in sound 
is reduced to order by the exact and simple law of ratio in quantity. The 
system so defined still contains the unlimited element in the blank intervals 
between the notes; but the unlimited is no longer an orderless continuum; 
it is confined within an order, a cosmos, by the imposition of Limit or 
Measure. 

The mathematical genius of Pythagoras was capable of abstracting this 
complex of conceptions from the particular case of sound. It must have been 
by a flash of inspired insight that he saw in it a formula of universal applica- 
tion—the union of the two opposite principles of Limit and the Unlimited 
to form the Limited. To the microcosm it was immediately applied in the 
doctrine that the good state of the body (health, strength, beauty) is the pro- 
portioned mixture or temperament of the physical opposites, hot and cold, 
wet and dry, etc. This conception, stated by Alcmaeon,! a junior fellow- 
citizen of Pythagoras at Croton, persists throughout ancient medical theory. 

There is no reason to doubt that the application to virtue, the health or 
good condition of the soul, is equally old. The distinction between soul and 
body was not so sharply drawn as to prevent the Pythagoreans from prac- 
tising psychotherapy. As they used charms for physical ailments, so they 
cured the sick soul by music and the recitation of poetry.2, Protagoras in 
Plato’s dialogue treats as a commonplace of educational theory the effect of 
music in producing evapyooria and edvpvOuia in the soul, and its result, virtuous 
conduct. This was not invented by Plato. The doctrine, indeed, only gave 
an exact and abstract expression to the popular notion that self-control 
(cwppocvvn, koopioTns) is moderation, the imposition of limit or measure upon 
turbulent passion that runs to excess—a notion that lay at the centre of Greek 
morality. To say that virtue is evappootia is only to restate this in terms 
suggested by the musical discovery of Pythagoras. 

Does the doctrine that the soul itself is a harmony go back to Pythagoras 
himself? This is commonly denied on the ground that, if the soul is an 
harmony or crasis of the bodily opposites, it cannot survive the dissolution 


1 Alcmaeon, Frag. 4 rh de bylevav Thy cdppmerpov 
TeY ToLay Kpacw. Plato, Symp. 186 D, 

2 Tambl. V.P. 164. 

3 Protag. 326 A mpds dé rovros, éreddv KiBapifev 
pddwow (oi véor), drwy ab roinrav ayabGv rovjuara 
ScddoKover meAoTaGy, els TA KiOaplomara évrelvovres, 
kal rods puOuovs Te Kal apuovias dvayxdfovow olKel- 
olcba Tals puxais TGv waldwy, iva huepwrepol Te Got 


kat evpv0udrepo Kal evapmoordrepor yiyvopevot XpHot- 
uo Gow els Td Aéyew Te kal mpdrrew* mas yap 6 Blos 
To dv@pwrov evpvOulas Te kal evapuoorias detra. 
Cf. Eryximachus in Sympos. 187 D, aA)’ érecddv 
5én mpds Tods avOpmmous KataxpjoOar pvdu@ Tre Kal 
apuovia . - Xpwpevov dp0as rots memornuévots 
bédeot te Kat pérpas, 5 On madeia ExrjOn . . 
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of the body: the doctrine is inconsistent with transmigration or any form 
of survival. This is, of course, the argument urged by Simmias in the Phaedo 
(85E and 92); but the inconsistency does not seem to have been perceived by 
Philolaus, whom the young Simmias had heard at Thebes. There is no doubt 
that Philolaus held both that the soul is, in some sense, a harmony and that it 
is immortal.?. If Philolaus felt no inconsistency, it is still less likely that the 
earliest Pythagoreans would have been aware of any. It is probable that the 
objection was first raised by Plato; and his argument apparently was not 
accepted as conclusive, for Aristotle speaks of yruyi) apyovia as an opinion that 
has been ‘handed down’ (mwapaéédotas) and that ‘commends itself to many 
minds as readily as any of those previously mentioned.’ 

I believe that this is precisely one of those cases where, as concepts come 
to be more clearly defined, inconsistencies, real or apparent, are brought to 
light. If, like Simmias, we think of the soul as strictly analogous to the 
dppovia (tuning) of a lyre, the last thing that is added after the framework of 
the lyre has been put together, it will be the first thing to perish when the lyre 
is broken. But did the Pythagoreans think of it so? A harmony, as we have 
seen, is a system of numbers linked by ratios, and numbers are the ultimate 
reality of things that embody them. Numbers themselves were not, according 
to our conception, immaterial. The system of numbers which is the soul- 
harmony could be conceived as an organizing principle, which would, in 
Anaximenes’ phrase, ‘hold together’ (cuvyxpateiv) the body. A system of 
numbers and ratios would not cease to exist when the body was dissolved, any 
more than a musical scale perishes when a lyre is broken. This ‘invisible and 
bodiless thing, altogether lovely and divine,’ as Simmias calls it, ‘of the same 
nature as the divine and immortal, could be imagined (vaguely, it is true) 
. as a principle that would survive the destruction of any particular instrument 
or body, and perhaps organize a series of bodies, consistently with trans- 
migration. 

But, as Zeller points out,® it is only Plato (in the Phaedo) and Aristotle 
(who, at de anim. a iv., is clearly thinking of the Phaedo and is moreover 
assuming his own doctrine of the ovvecrs of simple bodies in compounds, 
Hicks ad loc.) who speak of the soul-harmony as a harmony of the bodily opposites. 
We are nowhere told that the Pythagoreans so defined it, and it is this 
definition that entails the inconsistency with immortality. Zeller accordingly 
infers that Philolaus cannot have meant a harmony of bodily opposites, but 
more probably held the view attributed to him by Claudianus Mamertus, that 
the soul is connected with the body by means of number and harmony. Add to 


1 Professor Burnet, who uses this argument, is 2 Cf. Rohde, Psyche? Il. 169. 
hardly entitled to do so, since he regards incon- 3 de anim, a 4, init. 
sistency between religious and scientific beliefs 4 Phaedo, 92b. 


as normal in the presocratic philosophers, Early 5 Phil, d. Gr. 15, 445. 
Greek Philosophy®, 295. Cf. p. 250 ‘All through 6 Claud. Mam. II. 7 (Vors’, I. 320): anima 
this period there seems to have been a gulf inditur corpori per numerum et immortalem 


between men’s religious beliefs, if they had any, | eandemque incorporalem conuenientiam. 
and their cosmological views.’ 
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this Aristotle’s own observation that the notion of harmony as a mixture or 
blending of bodily opposites is ‘ more suitably applied to health and the bodily 
excellences generally’ than it is to the soul’ (de anim. aiv, 4). The notion 
had in fact been so applied by Alcmaeon. This obvious truth leads to the 
inference that for Philolaus the proper terms composing the soul-harmony were 
not the bodily opposites. What, then, were they ? 

Plato himself, in another context saturated with Pythagorean conceptions, 
answers this question clearly. In his peroration on the nature of justice at Rep. 
443c, Socrates says that justice is not a matter of outward, but of inward be- 
haviour. It is attained when a man does not allow the three ‘ kinds in his soul’ to 
interfere with one another, but has in the fullest sense put his own house in 
order, become master of himself, cal coopjcavta cai dirov yevouevov éavT@ Kal 
cuvappocavta Tpia bvtTa (Ta ev TH Wryn yévn), Botep Spovs Tpeis appovias 
GTEXVOS,” veaTns Te Kal UTdTHS Kal péons, Kal eb GAXa AtTa petakd Tuyydver 
évTa, Tavta TadTa ovvdjcavta Kal TavtTdtacw é&va yevouevov ek TOAD, 
c@ppova Kal ipuoopévorv, then proceeds to act accordingly. Here the three terms 
of the soul harmony are the three ‘kinds’ or parts of the soul, AoyortiKdy, 
When these are rightly tuned in consonance, the man 

He has cwdpoctvn, that inward opuovota or yxelpovos 


Oupoerdés, érvOupnttKov. 
iS 7)pwoopéevos or virtuous. 
Kal apelvovos Kata piaw cupdavia omdtepov Set dpyewv, the virtue which in the 
State dv’ drAns atexyvas Tératat bia Tacav TapexXopévn cvvadovTas TOUS Te ao Oeve- 
OTATOUS TaVTOV Kal TOvS icXUpoTAaToUS Kal TOUS pécouS (432A).3 
That the doctrine of the three parts of the soul goes back to Pythagoras 
himself we are told on the authority of Poseidonius, who, as Professor Burnet 
says, was ‘not likely to have been mistaken on such a point.’* Pythagoras 
must, indeed, have thought of the soul as in some sense divided into at least 
two parts. This follows from the central religious experience of the divided 
self, the internal warfare between good and evil, the Orphic double nature of 
man, the sense of sin combined with the consciousness of inward good and 
light taking part against inward evil and darkness. And with this must go 
also the possibility of internal reconciliation and concord, when the man, as 
Plato says, becomes ¢$idos éauvTo and eis ex woAd@v. If virtue is this concord 


1 The Pythagoreans regularly grouped loxvs 
and xaddos with bylea. 

2 drexv@s, as elsewhere, implies that Plato is 
taking a current phrase and justifying it ‘in the 
literal sense.’ So Soph. 246a rats xepolv drexvds 
wérpas kal dpis mepikauBavovres (of the materi- 
alists). 

3 Plutarch (Plat. Qu. 9) debates whether 7é 
hoyorixdv Or 7d Oupoecdés is the middle term of the 
three. On the latter view, atti % Taéts Kal Try 
Tov cuugwviay dvaroylay purdoce, TOD wer Bupoec- 
dovs mpds Td NoyioriKov ds vrdrnv Td did Tecodpwr, 
apods 5é 70 ércOupnrixdy ws viprny TO did mwévre, TOU dé 
oyirrixod mpds TO EmOuunrixdy ws brary mpos varnv 
ro bua macy. On the former, % rod Néyou divamus 
dvriapBavouevn Kwouuévay adéyws Tv wafdy Kal 


cuvapuorrovea mept avrihv els ro mérpiov édrelWews 
kal bmwepBodfs pecdtnta Kablornot. Proclus (in 
vemp. I, 212 Kroll) gives @uués, as middle term, 
the ratios dia mévre to Adyos and dia recodpwr to 
émiOuuta, As the dia aévre is, according to the 
Pythagoreans, ‘more of a cuzg@wvia’ than the dia 
tecodpwy, so there is a better concord between 
Ouuds and Adyos than between @uuds and ériOupia. 

4 Burnet, Phaedo, 1911, note on 68c, where the 
passages cited by Zeller (15, 447) are quoted. 
Professor Burnet also points out that the doctrine 
of the tripartite soul agrees with the Pythagorean 
apologue of the Three Lives, compared to the 
three classes of men who go to Olympia (1) @éas 
évexa, (2) to compete (défa), (3) to buy and sell 
(xépdos), Iambl. V.P. 58. 
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(cvpdwvia) or peace of the soul gained by the mastery of passion and animal 
desire, what could be more natural to the Pythagorean mathematico-musical 
mode of thought than to conceive the soul itself as the dpyovia, and the parts 
of the soul as the terms to be harmonized and brought into concord ? 

The apologue of the Three Lives implies three parts of the soul, not 
merely two. The main division into rational and irrational is ascribed by 
Plutarch to Pythagoras (Plac. iv. 7, 5; Dox. 393). But besides this, there are 
clear indications in Plato and Aristotle that the three parts of the human soul 
correspond to the three orders of living beings: @eot, avOpwro, Ta addoya TOV 
féwv. Man is the intermediate nature between the gods above him and the 
the beasts below,! the meeting-point of both. This doctrine manifestly under- 
lies the popular psychology which Aristotle adopts for the purposes of ethical 
discussion, though it is not his own (Ethics a xiii). He has already mentioned 
the Three Lives: (1) the Qewpntixos, which is finally found to be xpetttwv H Kar’ 
avOpwtov and to be led by man not 7 dv@pwrros, adn’ 7 Oeiov Ti ev avT@ UTapxet, 
for vods is Oetov (« vii, 8); (2) the moAstixds which gives scope for the strictly 
avOpwrixal aperai (x viii, I); and (3) the amoXavotixds, which is Booxnudtov 
Bios (a v, 3), and belongs to To aXoyov or ro puTexov, whose excellence is ow 
Tis Kal ovK avOpwixy (a xili, 12). Thus between the divine part and the 
bestial (76 Onpu@des, Rep. 571c) lies the ‘composite’ nature (Td ctvGerov, Ethics 
« vii, 8), that distinctively human part which ‘ is irrational, but has some part in 
reason,’ and, in the divided self, struggles against reason, yet is capable of 
obeying the divine ruling part. In the c@ppwv Kai dvdpeios it is docile, so that 
TavTa omopwvel TO AOyw (Ethics a xilil, 17). In all this, of course, Aristotle 
is for the moment following Plato, and Plato, if Poseidonius is right, was 
following Pythagoras. The fact that the correspondence of the three parts of 
the soul to the three orders of living beings is constantly alluded to by Plato 
and Aristotle, without being explicitly laid down, points to its being an earlier 
doctrine.” 

I conclude, then, that there is good reason to regard uy dppovia, thus 
interpreted, as an original Pythagorean doctrine. Indeed, if virtue is a 
cupgdwvia, I do not see how the soul can be anything but the dppovia which 
contains it. It was, moreover, because the human soul contained both the 
divine and the irrational parts that it could, if purified, become wholly divine, 
or, if still impure, sink into the lower forms of life. So far from contradicting 
transmigration, the doctrine of the tripartite soul, under the image of the 
charioteer and his horses, is seen in the Phaedrus as part of the scheme of 
transmigration. The sense given to Wvuy7) appovia by Simmias in the Phaedo 
is quite different. Not that it is necessarily incompatible with the other. It 
is possible to regard the soul both as the vital principle which, during earthly 
life, maintains a healthy balance of the opposite elements in the body, and 

1 Cf. Ar. Pol.ai, 12, The unsocial man is 4 later literature, e.g. Hermes (Stob. Eel. I. 323 W) 


@nplov 7) Oeds. ldéar d¢ Yux Gv: Oela, avOpwmlvn, &doyos. 
2 See, e.g. Plato, Rep. 589c. It passes on into 
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also, in its other aspect, as a harmony of its own three parts, with its own 
peculiar concord, virtue. When disembodied, it would temporarily lose the 
former function, but would remain a harmony in the second sense, more or less 
well tuned according as it departs this life more or less ‘ pure.’! 

The fact is that in dealing with the doctrine of the soul in philosophies of 
the religious type, we are dealing with a thing that exists, as it were, upon two 
different planes—the spiritual plane and the natural. On the natural plane 
the soul acts as a vital principle, distinguishing organic living things from mere 
casual inorganic masses of matter. In that aspect it is conceived in Pytha- 
gorean mathematico-musical terms as a harmony or ratio, expressible in 
numbers. It is the element of proportion in an ordered compound. But 
on the spiritual plane, it is itself a compound of good and evil parts—of the 
element of limit, order, proportion, reason, and the disorderly unlimited 
element of irrational passion. So considered, it is a permanent immortal 
thing. The question how exactly this spiritual thing is related to the vital 
principle which distinguishes a living from a dead body is a question that 
might be put to any modern believer in immortality without the expectation of 
any very clear and precise answer. 

The other argument urged in the Phaedo against wvy7 dpyovia seems to 
be fallacious. It is that, if you say that the soul is a harmony, you must not 
also say that virtue is a harmony, for then, in the virtuous soul, you would 
have a harmony of a harmony. The answer is simple: harmony is ambiguous.? 
It may mean merely an adjustment, or a tuneful adjustment. A lyre that is 
out of tune (avappocret)® is still adjusted, though wrongly. Virtue is not so 
much dppovia as evappootia; vice is dvappootia. The virtuous soul is the 
well-tuned adjustment; the vicious, the ill-tuned. No doubt, a strictly logical 
and literal consideration will discover what seem to us to be obscurities and 
even contradictions in the conception. But the greater, in that case, the 


1 Professor Burnet, in his valuable lecture, self-examination, and so forth, I cannot follow 


The Socratic Doctrine of the Soul (Proc. Brit. Acad. 
1915-16, p. 252), dismisses the Pythagoreans in 
two sentences as having been led by their 
musical and medical studies to regard the soul 
as ‘a ‘‘ blend” (xpaots) or ‘‘attunement” (dpyo- 
via) of the elements which compose the body, of 
which, therefore, it is merely a function.” The 
fallacy of Professor Burnet’s method of ex- 
amining the usages of vx in sixth and fifth 
century literature in order to show that the 
notion of ‘caring for one’s soul’ originated with 
Socrates, lies in ignoring the fact that the Pytha- 
goreans have left us no literature before Philo- 
laus. If they had left writings of a religious or 
moral character, it may safely be affirmed that 
they would have contained this notion, and 
probably the appropriate use of yvx7. The 
notion is manifestly implied in the whole way of 
life or giAocogia of a religious fraternity which 
teaches the achievement of immortality by means 
of purification, and practises asceticism, daily 


Professor Burnet’s view that the Orphic or 
Empedoclean migrating fallen soul was dis- 
sociated from the ‘rest of the personality’ or 
‘what we call ''I.’’’ When Empedocles said of 
the fallen daiuoves ‘ ray Kal éyw viv elm’ (115, 13), 
when he said ‘#5n ydp wor’ éy® yevdunv Kovpés Te 
k6pn Te Oduvos Te, x.7.. (117), did he dissociate 
this éyé from the rest of his ‘ personality’ (what- 
ever the Greek for that may be) or from ‘ what 
we call ‘‘I’’’? The value of Professor Burnet’s 
paper lies in his proof that Socrates introduced 
the ‘care of the soul’ to his contemporaries at 
Athens. But that he originated the notion is not 
proved. 

2 Hence the doctrine vacillated: moAXol pacx 
Tav copay ot wév apuoviary elvar Thy Wuxyv, of dé Exe 
apuovlay, Ar. Pol, 1340b 17. 

3 Plato, Gorg. 482b. kal riv NUpay mor Kpetrrov 
elvar dvappoorety re kal Scapwveiy . . . waddov 7 &va 
bvra éué uavry dovugwyror elva Kal évavria hé-yeuv. 
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likelihood that it did not date from the end of the fifth century, when men 
were thinking much more clearly than they had a hundred years earlier.* 

The reason for supposing that the doctrine yvy%) dpyovia goes back to 
Pythagoras is that it seems to follow from the correspondence of macrocosm 
and microcosm and to be required by the fundamental conception of the 
imitation of God, considered as the tuning of the soul into consonance with 
the celestial harmony, which alone will manifest evapyooria in perfection. 
‘The whole Heaven is harmony and number.’ The macrocosm is a living 
creature with a soul, or principle of life, and a body. It is an easy inference 
that the soul of the world is a harmony or system of numbers (as it is 
described by the Pythagorean Timaeus in Plato)—that very harmony which is 
manifest to sense in the order of the heavenly bodies and is to be reproduced in 
the attunement of the individual soul. 


F. M. CORNFORD. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


1 There is the same confusion and obscurity 
about the Adyos THs ulEews Of Empedocles, which 
Aristotle suggests that he identified with apyovla 
kal Wux7y (de anim. a4, 408a13Sqq.). I believe that 
Empedocles’ physical doctrine of the nature of 

oul was consistent (to his mind) with trans- 


migration. See From Religion to Philosophy, 1912, 
p. 239. Since the peculiar features of Empe- 
docles’ physical system can only be explained by 
the desire to accommodate his religious doctrines, 
the common view that the religion and science 
are incompatible must be rejected. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘IF such rhetorical flourishes are allowed any weight against indisputable 
historical fact, what strange inferences might we not draw from Juvenal’s 
exclamation : 

**. . . Arma quidem ultra 


litora Iuuernae promouimus ” 
or 


“de conducendo loquitur iam rhetore Thyle.”’’ 

So writes Zimmer,' and his comment seems to be typical of the general view. 
In a full-length article upon ‘ Ancient Rome and Ireland,’ though the evidence is 
scanty at the best, Professor Haverfield ignores Juvenal altogether.2. Opposi- 
tion to such authority is certainly perilous and possibly rash, but the case on 
the other side is strong enough to deserve restatement, and should not go by 
default. The question in itself is not of first-rate historical importance, since 
even if Ireland was invaded the event was isolated and had no perceptible con- 
sequence; but it is of much interest, and is a test of the credibility and literal 
accuracy of the ancient tradition. 

Does Juvenal, then, really deserve such disparagement? On a general 
view his frequent historical references are not only rhetorically effective, but 
also accurate and capable of ample verification. Much of his best work—the 
tenth satire in particular—depends for its effect upon its historical truth; the 
implication that his ‘ rhetoric’ is careless in this respect is quite unfair to him. 
His moral elevation and fierce indignation against current abuses presuppose a 
regard for truth; and the questioning and incredulous temper that he often 
displays, especially with regard to Greek legend and history,® implies a claim 
to historic insight and accuracy on his own part. 

As for Zimmer’s two quotations in particular, presumably they are the 
most effective if not indeed the only instances which he could plausibly 
adduce.* The second is indeed a ‘rhetorical flourish’ in the sense that it 
gives a climax of which any rhetorician might be proud. But it would have 
been fairer to quote also the preceding lines, which sufficiently soften and 
qualify it: 

‘Nunc totus Graias nostrasque habet orbis Athenas, 
Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos. 


The truth of the second line is sufficiently illustrated trom other sources, 
beginning with Tacitus’ Agricola; even earlier indeed is the record of a 
Greek professor at Eburacum during Agricola’s command.® And again, our 
line itself need not be reckoned beyond the bounds of literal truth or possi- 
bility. Thyle was much in men’s minds at least from Domitian’s reign ; but 
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Statius and Silius Italicus seem to use the name vaguely in the sense of Britain 
or the far north in general.6 Juvenal might do the same. But it may be 
objected that if he is to pass the historical test he must not plead any poetic 
licence. Even so, it is clear from Ptolemy, who draws from sources perhaps 
even earlier than this satire, that Roman trade had already developed along the 
east coast of Scotland at least as far as the Orkneys’; and in fact Samian 
pottery has been discovered in the Orkneys, and Roman coins even in the 
Shetlands. The scholiast, paraphrasing by ‘de adhibendo negotiis suis 
oratore,’ takes the line as literally true. If the natives were aggrieved by 
Roman traders might they not have threatened, or have been supposed to 
threaten, to employ counsel to plead for them in the Roman courts of Britain ?° 
A reference to the Orkneys would justify Juvenal; even a strict application 
to the Shetlands is not an incredible hyperbole. Illustration and confirmation 
are given by Juvenal’s own lines from a contemporary satire: 


. . . Aspice portus 
et plenum magnis trabibus mare; plus hominum est iam 
in pelago, ueniet classis quocumque uocarit 
spes lucri, nec Carpathium Gaetulaque tantum 
aequora transiliet sed longe Calpe relicta 
audiet Herculeo stridentem gurgite solem.” 


The former quotation, which is our immediate concern, is still more 
prejudiced by the omission of the context : 
. . . Arma quidem ultra 
litora [uuernae promouimus et modo captas 
Orcadas ac minima contentos nocte Britannos; 
sed quae nunc populi fiunt uictoris in urbe 
non faciunt illi quos uicimus. 


Why should a sentence admittedly true to fact in two of its references be 
condemned off-hand as a ‘rhetorical flourish’ in the third? If the first clause 
is untrue, why put it first? It would thus involve an anti-climax and would 
be in any case rhetorically quite useless, if only because the Orkneys are 
farther away than Ireland. The accusation thus has no support from the 
context, to say nothing of Juvenal’s general practice. The other instance, 
harmless as it is, is not even parallel, and can reflect no doubt here. And 
falsehood would have been easily detected by many of Juvenal’s readers, con- 
temporary with the event. The only question indeed is, what is the exact 
sense of ‘ultra litora’? It might be thought that the words would be justified 
if a Roman fleet had merely sighted and passed the coast of Antrim on some 
northward voyage. But we should then have to read two different meanings 
into ‘ultra’ in the same sentence, which the scholiast at least refuses to do 
when he paraphrases the whole statement by ‘uincendo ultra Britannias 
quoque transiuimus.’ And the voyage to the Orkneys started from the east 
coast of Scotland and returned on the same course—there was no circumnavi- 
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gation?!; and whatever the Usipian mutineers may have done, it is improbable 
that a Roman fleet had explored the western islands upon any other occasion. 
Juvenal certainly means to state that Ireland was ‘conquered’ in some sense, 
as were the Orkneys. 

There is independent evidence which adds weight to his statement. An 
inscription of Aquinum, his native town, records that one Iunius Iuuenalis had 
commanded a cohort of Dalmatians, probably in Flavian times, since he was 
also the municipal ‘ flamen diui Vespasiani.”#2 Now we know that Cohortes I., 
I]., and IV. Delmatarum served in Britain about this time; simultaneously 
III. was in Lower Germany, V. in Upper Germany, VI. and VII. in Maure- 
tania Caesariensis. All of these cohorts were quingenariae. There was 
another series of Cohortes Delmatarum miliariae I., II., III., and perhaps IV., 
serving in Dalmatia and Dacia.4* Cichorius refers the inscription to one of 
these, assuming that ‘tribunus’ is correctly supplied in the inscription as the 
commander’s rank, who thus could not have served in Britain. But these four 
cohorts were all of later creation—none of them is traceable in the first 
century ; and ‘ praefectus’ may be read quite as easily and legitimately as 
‘tribunus’ in the inscription, so far as the record goes, for the original is lost. 
Furthermore, the command being presumably the first in the equestrian 
‘cursus honorum’ customary at that time, ‘ praefectus’ as appears from many 
parallels is much more probable from the constitutional point of view.* Thus 
only the ‘cohortes quingenariae’ of the first series can be in question. The 
German and Mauretanian units might compete if there were any evidence 
from tradition or from Juvenal’s own writings to support such a reference. 
But these factors in the case turn the scale decisively in favour of the British 
cohorts. Anyone of these is possible; but if the number was ever specified, 
I. or II. would drop out of the record more easily than IIII. Mommsen fixes 
on the first cohort, which lay at least during the second century at Uxello- 
dunum (Maryport) on the coast of Cumberland. Cohors II. was also con- 
tinuously in Britain, and is traceable upon Hadrian’s wall. Cohors IV. cannot 
be exactly located—its British sojourn was much shorter. Thus there is 
a very great probability, if not certainty, that the Iunius Iuuenalis of the 
inscription commanded his Cohors Delmatarum in North Britain. And there 
are no convincing reasons for questioning his identity with the poet, which 
is admitted by a preponderance of historians.16 Thus his local experience 
strengthens his historical credit. 

Again, there is no difficulty in assigning the command to the later years of 
Agricola’s governorship. Juvenal’s birth is perhaps not certainly datable, but 
Friedlander has now rightly withdrawn his argument for 67.17 There is no 
compelling or very probable reason for rejecting 55, the date given by the 
last discovered biography, although Schanz says it is ‘wohl nur eine Kom- 
bination.”® In any case it cannot be much too early. There was no fixed 
age for entrance upon the ‘ equestres militiae,’ and officers were sometimes 
surprisingly young. For example, we have one record of a ‘praefectus 
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cohortis’ who died at the age of nineteen.19 Thus Juvenal may well have 
commanded in 81, the year in which the invasion of Ireland must have 
happened, if it happened at all.” 

We may go even further. It is true that the fourteen extant lives of 
Juvenal are so full of contradictions and impossibilities and bad Latin as to be 
an insecure basis for any historical inference not otherwise confirmed. But 
it is legitimate to appeal to them as a secondary source. Again, it is true that 
nine of the lives and some scholia agree in placing the command in Egypt. 
But the inscription of Aquinum, as already shown, sufficiently disproves that 
statement, which may have been suggested directly by the fifteenth satire.** 
Juvenal had certainly visited Egypt, clearly not from any love of the country; 
the story of his exile there towards the end of his life may well be true. But 
despite the unanimity of the lives, it is hardly credible that there was any 
connexion between the command and the exile, whether in Egypt or else- 
where. It would have been a strange levity to pervert responsible military 
office into a penalty ; and there seems to be no parallel. Thus the statement 
of two biographies, supported by a scholium,”* that the command was ‘ contra 
Scotos, qui bellum contra Romanos mouerant,’ becomes more credible than 
the preponderance of authority against it would indicate ; especially because it 
is much less likely to have been suggested by anything in the text of Juvenal, 
yet coincides undesignedly with the independent evidence. But ‘contra 
Scotos’ is generally assumed, if not actually stated, to refer merely to Scot- 
land**; it seems to be forgotten that ‘Scoti’ and ‘ Scotia,’ at least from their 
first certain mention in the fourth century down to the end of the tenth, refer 
exclusively to Ireland and Irishmen, or to Irish raiders and settlers in Scotland, 
and that even down to 1200 the name excluded any part of the Lowlands south 
of the Forth. 

The authority and date of the two lives thus become important for the 
argument. Six MSS. attest one or other of them; but ‘both derive from the 
commentary of Ognibene (Omnibonus), who was teaching at Mantua after 
1446, and must have found their archetype prefixed to some codex of Juvenal 
which he used.’ In confirmation of Ognibene’s good faith, which indeed 
there is no reason to doubt, we may refer to the scholium already mentioned, 
which comes from a MS. of the eleventh century, written throughout in one 
hand,”° and therefore presumably copied without change from some earlier 
authority. We are fairly justified in concluding that the reference to the 
Scoti is no mediaeval invention, but goes back to times before the transference 
of their name to Scotland; indeed, as the mention of ‘incursus Scotorum’ 
suggests, it may derive from the earliest commentaries of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, and unless the name has displaced an earlier Hiberni in the tradition 
(which is probable enough), we should have here the first trace of the Scoti 
in history. Juvenal’s command may therefore be even connected with Ireland. 
It might indeed be argued that he had to deal only with Irish raids into 
Britain, which Tacitus also seems to suggest for that time, and which were 
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quite probably the most normal method of intercourse.2”?. But Juvenal himself, 
as we have seen, shows rather that some at least of the fighting was in Ireland. 
His statement may thus be autobiographical; the use of the first person and 
the mention of Ireland in the first place may have a special significance. 

To turn now to other arguments. Professor Haverfield, in the article 
already mentioned, denies the supposed invasion for two reasons: first, that 
‘Tacitus does not suggest by the merest phrase that an invasion actually took 
place’; and, secondly, that ‘the total absence in Ireland of Roman remains of 
Agricola’s time, save for one single coin, is fairly conclusive.’ The latter 
argument is surely not so conclusive. If literary tradition had failed us, what 
proof or trace of Caesar’s invasions of Britain could archaeology supply ? And 
yet those invasions were upon a far greater scale than Agricola’s could have 
been. Or, to come rather to contemporary history, when conditions were 
similar, upon how slender a thread hangs our knowledge of Gallicus’ campaign 
of 77 in Lower Germany! Ultimately upon two lines of Statius only, which 
seem not to be ‘rhetorical.’ The Mauretanian campaigns of Titus and 
Domitian were quite unknown and unsuspected until the Baalbek inscription 
—no local record—gave the clue. Considering how fragmentary are the 
literary records of Flavian times, and how capricious and accidental is the 
epigraphic evidence, we may be sure that other campaigns and operations not 
a few have wholly escaped our knowledge. The ‘one single coin,’ however, 
may not be altogether insignificant. We shall refer to it later. 

The former objection is more formidable. But it is by no means conclu- 
Sive or insuperable. Since it purports to be based upon regard for Tacitus and 
his ‘ipsissima verba,’ it must be answered by an examination of his narrative."8 

In the campaign of 79, he tells us, the Romans advanced as far as the 
Tay (Tanaus), and suffered much from ‘ fierce tempests.’ In 80 there was no 
further advance, but only a consolidation of ground already gained; in par- 
ticular, a line of forts was built between the Clyde and Forth. ‘ Omnis 
propior sinus tenebatur, summotis uelut in aliam insulam hostibus.’ In 81 
Agricola ‘naue prima transgressus ignotas ad id tempus gentes crebris simul et 
prosperis proeliis domuit ’—this is the sentence in dispute—‘ eamque partem 
Britanniae quae Hiberniam aspicit copiis instruxit, In spem magis quam ob 
formidinem. .. .’ 

From this sequence of events it may justly be inferred that their un- 
pleasant experience of 79 forced the Romans, who had never been in such high 
latitudes before, to conclude that the limit of profitable advance northward had 
been attained: the Highland line had come into view. It was a reasonable 
conclusion, steadily maintained in later generations,” despite the temporary 
hesitation of 82-3 and episodes like the northern campaign of Severus. Hence, 
in part, the consolidation of 80 and the establishment of a permanent frontier ; 
for that was surely the original intention, and not, as has been suggested,°° 
merely to secure a breathing-space and a base for furtheradvance. As Tacitus 
says, ‘If the valour of our armies and the glory of the Roman name should 
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allow it, in Britain proper (Britannia ipsa) a limit of advance was found.’ 
‘In Britain proper ’—but Ireland was still open. The new policy was not one 
of mere renunciation ; it was rather a change of objective. The new Emperor 
Titus, who, like his father, was personally interested in Britain, had seen a way 
to win for his reign a distinctive renown, and the conquest of Ireland was 
planned instead. Such an alternative was recommended by Irish raids into 
Britain, and by the unrest and disturbance caused by the close proximity of a 
free Ireland; by a mistaken estimate of the forces necessary for its conquest 
and occupation; perhaps, too, by a misconception of its geographical 
position.” 

Such being the clear inference from three consecutive chapters of Tacitus 
(22-4), what is to be made of the somewhat vague opening clause of Chap. 24? 
It is embedded in a context which leads up to the mention of Ireland—indeed, 
the words ‘ uelut in aliam insulam’ of the preceding clause have been inter- 
preted as pointing to the transition**—and it improperly interrupts the due 
connexion of thought if it has not asimilar reference. There is a presumption 
—hardly, perhaps, an absolute rule—that the particle ‘ que’ closely connects 
the second clause, which does mention Ireland, with the first in thought and 
substance as well as in grammar. It is natural to object that by all the rules 
of good writing Tacitus was bound to mention Ireland in the first clause if that 
was the true reference. But the argument cuts both ways; in view of the 
context, if there was any other reference he was even more bound to mention 
it. He is, indeed, notoriously careless and slipshod in geography; another 
instance closely parallel can be quoted even from the Agricola.** Alternatively 
it is possible that the text is corrupt at the critical point—the phrase ‘ naue 
prima transgressus’ is too obscure to have been so written by Tacitus*°—and 
thus its testimony is weakened in the absence of any parallel account from the 
Histories or elsewhere. It may be worth noting, in view of the way in which 
Juvenal couples the Orkneys and Ireland, that Tacitus also seems to couple 
them, perhaps about the same time, by the similarity of phrase in which he 
records the ‘conquest’ of peoples or islands ‘ unknown up to that time.’ *® 

If the ‘ignotae gentes’ were not in Ireland, where were they? Not 
beyond the ‘ terminus’ unless Tacitus is to contradict himself. Not only does 
the previous chapter forbid such a view, but also the following one, which 
shows that the frontier was not again passed before 82. Nor yet south of the 
‘terminus,’ for ‘the whole sweep of country southward was under occupation’ 
in the previous year, and the statement is repeated with emphasis: ‘ the enemy 
being cleared away as it were to another island.’ There is no hint of any 
qualification or exception. Yet, despite such emphasis, it may be argued that 
Tacitus’ words cannot apply to the south-west, because there are no clear traces 
of Roman military occupation there. That argument, as already indicated, is 
unsafe and inconclusive; here it suffices to answer that by parity of reasoning 
any other campaign in that district, whether in 81 or later, is equally disproved. 
The argument is two-edged and must be used consistently if at all. The 
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leaden ‘ glandes’ from Birrenswark, near Ecclefechan, may, indeed, be con- 
nected with Agricola:*’ but that is too far east to prove anything for Galloway. 
And even if that region were not effectively occupied, is it likely that, after two 
whole summers’ work in central and southern Scotland, where presumably 
Agricola followed his usual practice of subsidiary operations diverging from 
the main line of advance,*® there were tribes there still unknown ? 

Again, why should Agricola have gone by sea? Roman generals were not 
sailors by choice, and ‘transgressus’ seems to imply more than a coasting 
voyage. The old theory that the voyage was over the Frith of Clyde to Argyle 
and Cantire, though apparently favoured by a recent writer,®° is surely quite 
impossible from any military point of view. On general grounds, it might be 
possible to think of the Solway.*° The passage by land round the Frith was 
probably no less difficult in the first century than in the Middle Ages, by 
reason of the Solway Moss and other intervening bogs. But would Agricola 
have ventured to invade Galloway with only a sea line of communications, say, 
from Silloth to Caerlaverock?*4 Surely not, unless there was no practicable 
access by land at all; which no one will assert. We might suppose that a 
mere reconnaissance by Agricola in person is meant, such as Tacitus previously 
records in a summary reference ;** but such particularization would be unusual 
and improbable, and collective action is rather indicated. The difficulty of 
the landward route was avoided, in the Middle Ages at least, not by taking 
ship, but by crossing the Solway sands at low tide, where no ships were needed 
or, indeed, possible; it was a convenient short cut. If Birrenswark is to be 
quoted at all, it goes to show that the advance to it was made either by a land- 
circuit, which need not have been very difficult, or more directly across the 
sands. But in any case this whole speculation is invalidated by Tacitus’ con- 
tradiction. Professor Bury‘? admits that ‘in the context an expedition to 
Caledonia seems to be excluded,’ and proposes the Isle of Man—a good 
example of the somewhat mysterious desire to avoid somehow the other 
conclusion. There is no independent evidence or probability to support this 
view; and the Isle of Man could hardly have contained several tribes requiring 
many battles for their conquest. 

Thus by process of exclusion we must look for the unknown tribes in the 
north of Ireland. Those who refuse to go beyond the letter of Tacitus in one 
clause surely involve themselves in worse difficulties with the whole context. 
The ‘argumentum a silentio’ is dangerous enough in itself; but to press that 
silence so strongly, and at the same time to accept a view which is explicitly 
excluded by the same context, is surely a confusion of logic. Tacitus’ sins are 
sins of omission, not of commission. Are we to strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel ? 

A fairly close parallel may be cited from Greek history. Merely on 
account of the complete silence of Thucydides, the primary authority who 
certainly should have spoken, Grote** refused to believe in the doubling of the 
Athenian tribute-revenue in 425 B.c., despite the direct assertion of the con- 
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temporary orator, Andocides, in particular, confirmed by Aristophanes, 
Aeschines, and Plutarch. Yet a fuller knowledge and appreciation of the 
Athenian tribute-lists have now produced a general agreement that Andocides 
is right.“© Put Tacitus for Thucydides, and the ‘rhetorical’ Juvenal for 
Andocides, and the analogy seems sufficiently close. If Juvenal has less 
confirmation, Tacitus is less silent. 

However incomplete the evidence, it is easier to believe, even on Tacitus’ 
own showing, apart from Juvenal, that a tentative movement, a reconnais- 
sance in force, was made to Ireland in 81. An invasion in full strength is not 
to be thought of; for if only one legion with a moderate auxiliary force was to 
suffice for the whole conquest and occupation, a preliminary landing would be 
upon a smaller scale. If it be objected that an actual reconnaissance, however 
partial, must have prevented such a miscalculation, we may quote Strabo’s 
statement*® that one legion and some cavalry would be needed to enforce 
tribute from Britain, although he had Caesar to guide him. Agricola, indeed, 
probably had Caesar’s precedent in mind, apt as it was for his own purpose.*” 
Imperfect and summary though Tacitus’ narrative is, it reveals a situation 
parallel to Caesar’s in several important respects. The exiled Irish chieftain 
who looked for restoration to Agricola had probably seen a practical manifesta- 
tion of the design of invasion. Tacitus’ ‘ formido,’ in view of the context, may 
fairly be taken to include fear of reprisals, though it need not be restricted to 
that sense. But if the main fleet, as appears probable, was concentrated on 
the east coast in 82, there was hardly a full muster on the west in 81. 

Since there are no certain traces of Roman camps in Ayrshire or Galloway, 
and since Ptolemy seems to suppose that Cumberland is no farther from 
Ireland than is Wigtonshire, it may be that Tacitus was similarly mistaken, 
and that ‘the part of Britain that looks upon Ireland,’ where troops were 
concentrated, and whence the crossing was made, was Cumberland, which was 
certainly garrisoned in later days. A raid from Ireland to the Solway is 
recorded of the year 684.8 Though the view from the Welsh hills suggested 
an invasion to William Rufus,*® Wales is certainly excluded by the context 
and all the probabilities. On the other hand, if the Usipian mutineers sailed 
round the north of Scotland, as seems probable, they are more likely to have 
started from Wigtonshire than from Cumberland; and men on the spot would 
hardly have fallen into Ptolemy’s error regarding the short sea passage. 
Tacitus’ ‘aspicit’ suits better a place whence Ireland is actually visible, 
especially as it may be more emphatic than the usual ‘ spectat.’ 

However that may be, Agricola, following his usual practice, probably led 
his fleet in person.°° The landing may have been in the neighbourhood of 
Belfast Lough. There Edward Bruce landed in 1315, and William III. in 
16go0. If Juvenal’s ‘litora Iuuernae’ is not merely a periphrasis, it may imply 
that the Romans did not advance far inland, as, indeed, is evident otherwise. 
The well-preserved coin of Vespasian—a second brass—found at Moira on the 
confines of Down and Antrim in 1g11°! may well be a trace of the invaders, as 
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its date and provenance suggest; though not much can be built upon that 
foundation. It is possible—indeed, probable—that an ‘imperatoria accla- 
matio’ belongs to the British campaign of 81. Titus’ fifteenth ‘acclamatio,’ 
won in the British campaign of 79, was still the latest up to the middle of 80; 
the sixteenth is inferred only from the seventeenth, which he had won before 
his death ; and before the end of 81 Domitian was saluted for the second time. 
We have thus three ‘acclamationes’ for not more than eighteen months, and 
the only occasions known to us, apart from Agricola’s wars, are the operations 
probably then in progress in Mauretania and possibly the overthrow of a false 
Nero on the Euphrates. As for Britain, the campaign of 80 would seem, from 
Tacitus’ narrative, to have been marked by no hard fighting and no advance; 
and thus it may with some confidence be assumed that one ‘acclamatio’ 
celebrated the successful crossing to Ireland.** The occasion was sufficiently 
important, even if the force was small. Of course, the ‘acclamatio’ in itself 
proves nothing specifically for Ireland. But since the invasion proved 
abortive and was never followed up—whether, as Tacitus indicates, because of 
danger from northern Caledonia, or of hostile pressure in Mauretania or on the 
Rhine and Danube, or, as is very probable, because a new emperor had brought 
a new policy—it was quite natural for a biographer to say little about it. 
There was a tendency among writers to disparage even Caesar’s two invasions 
of Britain ;°* and what if he had stopped with the first ? 

As further illustrating the possibility of an actual invasion, two more 
references may be added. The Chronicle of Tysilio has lately been claimed by 
Professor Flinders Petrie®* as authentic history—a genuine record from the 
British side, begun in Claudius’ reign. However that may be, Tysilio tells us 
that under Vespasian’s command, but in Claudius’ reign, a joint Roman and 
British expedition undertook the conquest of Ireland; and the statement is 
copied by Geoffrey of Monmouth. Now the same contexts attribute the 
conquest of the Orkneys to Claudius ;°° and the same tendency, or a confusion 
between Vespasian as legatus and as imperator, may have pre-dated this ex- 
pedition, which is mentioned quite incidentally without note of result. 
Secondly, the Latin version of Josephus which goes under the name of 
Hegesippus, written in the second half of the fourth century, in the report of a 
speech addressed by Josephus himself to the Jews, says: ‘Quid attexam 
Britannias, interfuso mari a toto orbe diuisas, et a Romanis in orbem terrarum 
redactas? Tremit hos Scotia, quae terris nihil debet; tremit Saxonia inaccessa 
paludibus.’®’ The original Greek has nothing corresponding; but the additions 
in the translation are not without authority, and this one, despite the slight 
anachronism involved, may represent a genuine tradition. The mention of 
‘Saxonia’ suggests indeed that the name ‘ Scotia’ cannot claim here any first- 
century authority. It may be thought that ‘tremit’ proves nothing; yet mere 
preparations would hardly justify it, and the context favours actual invasion. 

Tosum up. We have a direct statement from Juvenal that Ireland was 
invaded. He was a poet, indeed, but a poet whose history can be trusted, and 
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is, in this instance, certainly free from any suspicion of rhetoric or poetic 
licence: he was contemporary, had special reason for his interest and special 
sources of information, and may even himself have been a part of what he tells. 
Such testimony might well be treated with respect even if contradicted. But 
so far from being contradicted, it is confirmed, by Tacitus especially, and to 


some extent by others. 


Surely, then, it is unduly cautious to deny even the 


possibility of an actual invasion, and unfair to claim that ‘indisputable 
historical fact’ is against it, and, above all, to ignore Juvenal? Complete 
certainty with present evidence is perhaps impossible; but upon a balance of 
probability the denial of an invasion does not seem to be justified.®® 
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trained in Ireland, not in Britain, seems to lack 
confirmation, (See Addenda.) 

33 Gudeman on Agy. l.c. 

34 In Chap. 7, 5, the reference to Britain 
becomes clear only from Chap. 8. The advance 
of the praetorium to Eburacum—a first-rate 
event—is ignored by Tacitus. 

35 Haverfield proposes to take ‘prima’ as 
neut. pl.=‘ the first part of his advance’; Gude- 
man as=‘primum,’ ‘for the first time (to Ire- 
land).’ None of the many emendations is suc- 
cessful, Seen. 50 infra. 

36 Chap. 10, 5, compared with 24, 1. 

37 Skene, op. cit., p. 43, speaks of camps from 
Dumfries to Wigtonshire, but there is no evi- 
dence that these are Roman. Dr, Macdonald in 
Jj-fi.5, 1X., ps 134. 

38 Agr. 20, 2, ‘nihil . . . apud hostes quietum 
pati, quominus subitis excursibus popularetur.’ 

39 Gaheis in P.-W. X. 133: ‘Im J. 81 drang A. 
uber die Linie Forth-Clyde hinaus . .. und 
zWar, wie es scheint, im Westen iiber die Clota.’ 

40 Neilson, Annals of the Solway to 1307 ; Scot. 
Hist. Rev. 18, pp. 80-1 (where the reference to 
Camden’s Britannia, ed. Gibson, p. 1195, is 
wrong); Macdonald in J.R.S. IX., p. 134; Sir 
J. H. Ramsay, Foundations of England, I. 69. 

41 Here the ‘ Roll of Caerlaverock ’ is interest- 
ing—a list of 60 ships, mostly from the Cinque 
Ports, mustered there in 1300, under one of the 
earliest English ‘admirals.’ Neilson, pp, 54 sqq. 

42 Agr. 20, ‘aestuaria ac silvas ipse prae- 
temptare,’ 

43 Life of St. Patrick, p. 288 n. 

44 Hist. of Greece, IV. (ed. 1888), chap. 47, 
P- 492, n. 3. 

45 Roberts-Gardner, Inscy. of Attica, p. 49; 
Hicks-Hill, Gk. Historical Inscy., p. 121 ; Holm, 
Hist. of Greece, I1., p. 372. 

46 IV. &, 3. 

47 Caes, B.G. IV. 20 sqq. As Tacitus says 
(Agr. 13, 2) of Caesar in Britain, ‘ potest uideri 
ostendisse posteris.’ 

48 Neilson, p. 27; S. Adamnan tried to recover 
Irish captives from the King of Northumberland. 
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49 Giraldus Cambrensis, Itinerarium Cambriae, 
II, x. 

50 So the disputed phrase is best taken: cf. 
Caes. B.G. IV. 23 with Stock’s n. 

51 T have hitherto failed to trace this coin, 
which was reported by me to Professor Haver- 
field ; but I have reason to believe that the find 
is genuine. 

52 Gaheis, /.c, 135, makes Domitian’s second 
‘acclamatio’ a record of Agr.’s work in 81; but 
then (ib. 132) he wrongly assigns Titus’ last two 
‘acclamationes’ to the British campaign of 80. 
Mr. Anderson’s objection (Class. Rev. XXXIV., 
p. 160) is thus easily met. 

53 Tac, Agr. 13, 2; Lucan II. 571-2; Strabo 
IV. 5,3; Hor. Epodes 7,7; n. 27 supra. 

54 Neglected British History in Proc. of the Br. 
Acad., 1917-8, pp. 251 sqq. Windisch in Das 
keltische Britannien had previously advanced a 
similar view, rejected by Professor Haverfield, 
Jj.R.S. IIL, pp. 147-8. 

55 Tysilio IV. 16 (tr. by San Marte, Halle, 
1854) [Peace was made with Vespasian in the 
West through Gweyridd’s Queen, a daughter of 
Claudius] ‘ worauf sie zusammen nach London 
gingen, von wo sie Abtheilungen und Haufen 
beider Heere zur Unterwerfung von Irland ab- 
sandten.’ Geoffrey IV. 16 [after an indecisive 
fight at Exonia] ‘mane facto mediante Genuissa 
regina concordes effecti sunt duces, et commili- 
tones suos in Hyberniam ablegaverunt.’ 

56 The same error is found elsewhere, e.g. in 
Eusebius and Eutropius. Professor Flinders 
Petrie’s attempt to refer the name to Selsey Bill 
is unconvincing. 

57 Hegesippus V. 15 in Migne, Patrol., vol. 15; 
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cf. Jos. B.J. V. 361 sqq., especially 367-8, which 
gave the cue for amplification. 

58 Gaheis, l.c. 135, ranges himself with the 
majority. ‘Dagegen [against the invasion] 
spricht aber die klare Darstellung bei Tacitus. 
Die zum Beweis herangezogene Iuvenalstelle 
besagt nichts.’ 

ADDENDA. 

To note 16: Schanz (citing W. Christ in sup- 
port) urges that (i.) no praenomen is recorded ; 
(ii.) the poet's local references do not prove 
autopsy ; (iii.) there is nothing in the Satirves to 
suggest personal military experience. But even 
so a strong presumption would remain that the 
poet had good information from his relative. 
Mr. Duff admits (with Friedlander) that ‘ there 
are allusions in the Satires which are most easily 
explained by the hypothesis that Juvenal was for 
a time an officer in the Roman army.’ Against 
the three dissentients may be quoted Mommsen, 
Hiibner, Friedlander, Dessau, Mayor, Nettle- 
ship, Diirr, and Hardy. 

To note 18: Cf. Masson’s Lucretius, Vol. I1., 
p. 13, n. 1, where the life is cited as a parallel to 
the newly discovered, and probably authentic, 
life of Lucretius, 

To note 32: Zimmer’s misunderstanding of 
‘miscuerit’ need not invalidate his main con- 
clusion. The Gallic tribes on the Bay of Biscay 
were expert seamen (Caes. B.G, III. 11, 12; 
Orosius VI, 21) ; the traders directly attested by 
Tacitus need not have come from Britain only ; 
and if the trade was by barter (as the absence of 
even native Irish coinage suggests), and mainly 
in wines (as Zimmer thinks) on the Gallic side, 
the lack of material traces would be less strange. 


é 
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TERENTIANA. 
(Continued from C.R., Vol. XXXIV., pp. 147-152.) 


From the paper in which the Interrogatives were treated, by an inadvertency an 
was omitted. As there was every reason to expect, am is found to shorten a sub- 
joined hoc, id, etc. 

Ad. 337 an hoc proferendum tibi uidetur usquaam? Ge. Mi quidem non placet. 

(So the vulg. since Bentley; but A has usquam esse, and the Cal- 
liopians have esse usquam. Room could be found for both words by a 
transposition, thus: an hoc tibi uidetur proferendum esse usquam ? etc.) 


Phorm, 235 De. Demiror. Pu. Atqui reperiam: aliud cura. Dr. Anne hoc 
dicet mihi? So, correctly, the Calliopians; edd. vulg. blindly following 
Bembinus, an hoc. A false quantity. 

Eun. 382 Pa. Flagitium facimus. Cu, Am id flagitiumst si in domum mere- 
triciam. 

Ad. 662 M1. Non, &s. Obsecro, non? An illam hinc abducet, pater ? 

(Ad, 667 qui, infelix, haud scio an illam misere nunc amet belongs to a 
different category.) 


Beyond these, there are two instances of an iit: 


Andy, 888 an tit pro huius peccatis ego supplicium sufferam ? 
Phorm. 415 an wit ne quid turpe ciuis in se admitteret ? 


Eho-an and eho-an-non are groups, or composite words, in which the force of the 
first syllable reduces the quantity of the second. 

Phorm. 259 eho dn tu id suscenses nunc illi? Ger. Artificem probum ! 

Andy. 500 mihin quisquam? Da. Eho dn tute intellexti hoc adsimulari? 
S1. Inrideor (quisquam unelided in hiatus after a pause at the change of 
speakers). 

Andry. 766 cho dn non est? Cur. Recte ego semper fugi has nuptias. 

Hec.671 Pa. Ego alam? La. Quid dixti? Eho dn non alemus, Pamphile ? 


SED. 


Having made good this omission, I can proceed on the lines indicated in my 
last paper. Let us take for our next point of departure an empiric fact, viz. that 
hic and hoc in Terence are never long after sed - 

Andy. 43 sed hoc mihi molestumst: nam istaec commemoratio, 

Andy, 462 sed hic Pamphilus... Sr. Quid dicit? My. Firmauit fidem. 

Haut. Prol, 13 sed hic actor tantum poterit a facundia. 

Haut. 875 sed hic adiutor meus et monitor et praemonstrator Chremes. 


Let us see whether other inflexions of this sensitive pronoun are also affected. 
Here are the examples: 

(1) Haut. 870 sed haec uti sunt, cautim et paulatim dabis. Thus A, but BCFP 
give, or indicate, a reading sed ut ut istaec sunt . . . and ED have other variants. 


The reading of BCFP seems to me to give a preferable sense, and to explain 
palaeographically the existence of the other: one of the wt’s dropped out; the 
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resulting sed ut istaec sunt was read as sed uti haec sunt, which was duly cobbled, to 
make it scan, into sed haec uti sunt. 

(2) Eun. 99 sicin agis, Parmeno? Age, sed huc qua gratia. Either the -o of 
Paymeno is in hiatus, in which case we have sed hiic; or elided, which would give 
sed hiic. But possibly age should be afage. 

(3) Phorm. 891 sed hine concedam in angiportum proxumum. 


No. (1) being disposed of, I can only call (2) doubtful, and (3), if sound, definitely 
adverse to a conclusion that sed has universally the force to shorten any subjoined 
case of hic. But there are degrees of intensity and degrees of recessivity: though sed 
may not be of force to abridge a syllable long by nature (as we have seen that quis 
can do), if it overrides position in the examples just cited ‘sed hdc mihi’ and ‘sed hic 
Pamphilus,’ it is worth while to study its behaviour in collocation with dJle, iste, etc. 


Haut. 476 non nunc pecunia agitur sed tllud quomodo (=7d dros). 

Haut. 790 fiat. Quaeratur aliquid. Sed illud quod tibi. 

Haut, 898 séd tlle tu6m quoqué Syrus isdem mire finxit filium (an uncom- 
fortable verse. In support of guoqué they cite Phorm. 725; but the supporter is 
shaky itself. I shall discuss its integrity when we come to consider ise), One 
could mend the curious derangement of words in the phrase by reading ; 


sed tlle <ndéster> Syrus tu6m quoque.. . 


(Cf. Eun. 974 sed estne ille noster Parmeno? A pure example of ‘ ille pro articulo.’) 
However, no suspicion attaches to the sed ille. 


Hee, 155 superbumst : sed illam spero ubi hoc cognouerit. 
These four, without an exception, seem to establish a rule: sed ille not sed ille. 
Next sed is: 


Phorm. 296 non fuit necesse habere: sed td quod lex iubet (with which contrast 
Phorm. 409: itidem ut cognata si sit, id quod lex iubet). Why sit td but 
sed td? That is our main question in a nutshell. Why ego illud 
(Andy. 146) but hoc illud (Andy. 125)? 


There is one other example of sed is which is subject to some reservation : 


Phorm. 852 séd isne est quém quaero? Annon? Ipsust. Congredere actutum, 
Quid est ? 

At first sight one might expect the enclitic -we to neutralize the action that sed 
exerts on ts. But sed isn’ is like widén=uidesne, which even the laws of dactylic 
verse did not proscribe. However, for a reason which shall be developed presently, 
one might be tempted to emend to séd éstne quém quaevo .. . 

And the rest follow: 


Andy, 321 Pa. Sed istue quidnamst? Cu. Hodie uxorem ducis? Pa, Aiunt, 
Cu. Pamphile. 

Haut, 358 sed tstunc exora ut suam esse adsimulet. Cux1n. Scilicet. 

Haut. 648 male docet te mea facilitas multa. Sed istuc, quicquid est. 

Eun, 990 siuiuo...! Sed istuc, quicquid est, primum expedi. 

Eun, 359 sed istam Thaidem non sciui nobis uicinam, Pa. Haud diust. 

Andy. 174 futuras esse audiuit. Sed ipse exit foras. 

Haut, 426 sed ipsum foras egressum uideo: ibo, adloquar. 

Haut. 1023 sed ipse egreditur. Quam seuerus! Rem, quom uideas, censeas. 


There seem to be no exceptions. 
We may then collect the inference that, ‘to put it no higher, our typically 
vecessive syllables—pronouns unemphatic or actually standing fvo articulo— have 
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great difficulty in saving their long quantity when subjoined to sed. Shall we 
venture to account for the phenomena by saying that sed has intensity ? 

We know now how to classify the following, to each of which we have found 
analogues in dealing with the effects of Interrogative Intensity : 


Ad. 40 atque ex me hic gnatus non est, séd &x-fratre : is adeo. 

Ad, 988 séd éx-assentando, indulgendo, largiendo, Micio. 

Eun. 607 sane hercle ut dicis. Séd interim de symbolis quid actumst ? 

Haut. 882 séd interim quid illic iamdudum gnatus cessat cum Syro? 

Andy. 277. My. Sed iit uim queas ferre. Pa. Adeo me ignauom putas? (so 
Bentley divined: sed wim ut MSS.) 

Flaut. 168 miseretque me eius. Sed iit diei tempus est. 


These lead us finally to consider a unique instance: 


Ad, 142 non nil molesta haec sunt mihi. Sed dstendeve 
me aegre pati illi nolui. 


On metrical grounds sed Ostendere may be defended as Terentian by the parallel 
of ego Ostenderem in Phorm. 793. 

But, metrical grounds apart, does not one desiderate an object for aegre pati ? 
Either sed <ea> ostendere, or sed <id> ostendere. 

Two interesting combinations remain: sed éccum (-am -os) invariably so scanned 
in fourteen examples (Andy. 605, Haut. 256, Eun. 79, 304, 395, 738, 788, Phorm. 464, 
600, Ad. 361, 553, 720, 890, 923). But of course always éccum(-am), (Eun. 776, 918; 
Phorm. 484, Hec. 449, Ad. 792), and atgue éccum (-am), (Eun. 455, Hec. 246, 352, 523).4 

And finally, sed est and sed estne : 


Andy. 448 nil propter hanc rem: sed ést quod suscenset tibi (exactly like quid- 
ést-quod: though est has the strong meaning, sed overrides it). 


Of sed estne there are four examples: 


Eun. 848 sed éstne haec Thais quam uideo? Ipsast: haereo. 

Ad. 78 sed éstne hic ipsus de quo agebam? Et certe is est. 

Eun. 974 sed éstne ill’ noster Parmeno? Et certe ipsus est. 

Ad. 569 séd éstne frater intus? Sy. Nonest. De, Ubi illum inueniam cogito. 


In the first three of these the length of éstn(e) is preserved by elision; in the last, 
sed works its effect unchecked: for it can hardly be doubted that the verse is 
trochaic, occurring, as it does, in a long unbroken series of trochaic tetrameters. 


AE 
There is no reason to expect that at should be inferior in intensity to sed and 
therefore behave differently in combination with a recessive word. The facts do not 
belie this expectation. 


Haut. 1051 non faciam. Me. At td nos non sinemus. Cu. Si me uiuom uis, 
pater (id om. BCP.) 

Eun. 693 at ille alter uenit annos natus sedecim. 

Andy. 566 at istuc periclum in filia fieri grauest. 

Haut. 88 Me. Dicetur. Cu. A? tstos rastros interea tamen. 

Hec. 469 a tstos inuidos di perdant qui haec lubenter nuntiant. 


(Contrast these with at enim istuc in Eun. 381 and Haut. 699.) 


1 I defer, or resign to anybody that will, the but three times atgue eccum. The former is 
attempt to draw chronological inferences from perhaps a vulgarism. It occurs seven times in 
the tabulation of stylo-metric facts which forms the mouth of slaves; Thraso has it once; 
the stuff of these articles. A glimpse of possi- Chaerea once; the rustic Chremes of Eunuchus 
bilities appears here: in Hecyra never sed éccum once, and the rustic Demea of Adelphi four times. 
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These are all certain enough, and there is no exception or adverse instance; but 
with cases of hic, the following are open to question : 

Phorm. 910 at hic dehortatus est me ne illam tibi darem, 

Dziatzko-Hauler* remarks that dehortoy can be scanned as a trisyllable or a 
quadrisyllable, but says nothing of the shortening of hic. In view of the five 
instances of id, istuc, istos, etc., just cited, and the general analogy of behaviour in 
such pronouns when subjoined to an intensive word, I see nothing rash in supposing 
that the first foot is a tribrach at hic déh/ortatus. . . . 


Hec. 790 at haec amicae erunt ubi quamobrem adueneris resciscent. 


If the line were sure, the objection would be grave; but it is evidently an 
alternative version of the next, which A omits but Donatus knew: 


at easdem amicas fore tibi promitto rem ubi cognorint. 
The latter seems preferable, if for no other reason, because tibi can hardly be dis- 
pensed with, 
Haut, 362 Cun. Verum illa nequid titubet. Sy. Perdoctast probe. 
Cuit. At hoc demiror qui tam facile potueris. 


Ad hoc is the reading of BCD, Surely it is right. ‘Iam still (adhuc) in wonder- 
ment how you managed it.’ An adversative is not in point, for Clitipho is making 
no objection. 

QUI. 

There is another class of words near enough akin to interrogatives to make it 
worth while to study their behaviour for our purposes: pregnant (or generic) 
relatives, i.e. such as imply an unexprest demonstrative. We use them chiefly in 
proverbs of course: Fr. qui dort, dine or Ital. In montagna chi non porta non magna ; so 
in German, wer, was. 

To begin with, it is observable that this kind of pronoun is placed in the forte 
and not the faible of the foot, and, where necessary, is shortened but not elided in 
hiatus. (This particular colloquialism is familiar because Virgil ventured on using 
it in heroics— 

Credimus? An qui amant ipsi sibi somnia fingunt ? 
Eel, viii. 108.) 

This is Terence’s normal practice, which shall first be exhibited before con- 

sidering whether it be capable of definition as an absolute rule. 


Andy, 93 nam gi cum ingeniis conflictatur eius modi. 
Phorm. (Prol.) 27 quia primas partes gui aget is erit Phormio. 
» 162 aliis quia defit quéd amant aegrest ... 
», 703 interea amici guéd polliciti sunt, dabunt. 
Eun. (Prol.) 19 ita ut facere coepit. Qudm nunc acturi sumus. 
Hec. 343 nam qiit a/mat quoi o/dio ipsus est, bis facere stulte duco (sic, all but A, 
which adds eum after est). 
Ad, (Prol.) 15 nam quéd isti dicunt maleuoli .. . 
» 335 era lacrimas mitte ac potius guéd ad hanc rem opus est porro prospice. 
»» 706 ego eo intro ut quae opus sunt parentur... 
»» 454 nisi facient quae tllos aequomst .. . 
», 680 €t scio, nam te amo: quo magi’ guide agis curae sunt mihi. 
Hec. 363 partim quae perspexi, his oculis, partim gude dccepi auribus. 
Haut. 537 eho quaeso laudas gui eros fallunt ? 

»» 1039 quaeris id quod habes, parentes ; guéd abest non quaeris, patri. 
Andy. 858 Quidnam adportas? Da. Nil equidem nisi guéd illum audiui dicere. 
To these add the following, which show that the practice is the same where 

such a relative does not imply but precedes its demonstrative : 
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Haut. 204 et quéd illum insimulat dirum, id non est .. . 

» 974 quaéve améntia qgudd peccaui / égo id obésse huic? Cu. Ilicet. 
Phorm. 125 lex est ut orbae, giii sint genere proximi 

eis nubant. 

»» 221 sed quéd modo hic nos Antiphonem monuimus id nosmet ipsos . . . 

»» 960 nunc qudéd ipsa ex aliis auditura sit, Chremes. 
| »» 461 is qudd mihi dederit de hac re consilium, id sequar. 

» 1046 qudd is iubebit faciam. Pu. Mulier sapiens es, Nausistrata. 


Two eloquent examples. The second shows that the phrase scanned naturally 
‘qudd i’ iu/bébit,’ and not ‘ quod is /iubé/bit.’ 
Hec. 73 aut qué uia te captent eadem ipsos capi. 
» 308... nam saepe est guibus-in—rebus alius ne iratus quidem est 
cum de-cadem—causa. 
» 581 teque ante guédd me amare rebar, e vez firmasti fidem. 
» 616 séd non minuam méum consilium: ex tsu giiod ést id persequar. 


Or is pvo demonstratiuo : 


Ad, 191 minis uiginti tu illam emisti—Qude res tibi uortat male. 
Hec. 98 . . . Quéd ego ninquam crédidi. 
» 445 quo pacto hoc celem: quéd me orauit Myrrhina. 
Haut. 330 quod ut efficerem orando surdas iam auris reddideras mihi. 
Phovm. 158 neu me cupidum eo impulisset. Qwdéd mihi principium malist. 
Hec. 775 oportet: quéd si pérficid, non paénitét me famae. 
Haut. 791 sed illud quod tibi 
dixi de argento: guéd ista debet Bacchidi 
ad nunc reddendumst illi. 
Ad. 816 de summa nil decedet: guéd hinc accesserit. 


Is this merely a preferential practice of Terence’s, or does it deserve the name 
ofarule? To this question belongs the discussion of anumber of disputed readings, 
to the determination of which we are now bringing a new evidence. But the general 
principle is clear that — 

1. Qut in the sense of Ital. cht, German wer, stands in the forte of the foot, bating 
one exception that we have seen continually in effect : unless it is in the first foot of 
the verse or of the sentence. This is very common (e.e.g. Andy. 10, 13, 18, 39, 47, 80, 
140, 810, Eun. 43, etc.). Likewise when gui is pro demonstvatiuo (e.e.g. Andr. 177, 
208, 341, 620, 691, etc.). To the same category I refer Eun. 120: ‘ego 
cum illo quocum tum uno rem habebam hospite abii huc. Qui mihi reliquit 
haec quae habeo omnia’ (a full stop, or at least a colon, is the reasonable punctuation), 
and 1b. 477 ‘fac in palaestra, in musicis: quae liberum.’ The heavy pause after the 
second metron is equivalent to the end of a verse. 

And Phorin. 417: 

ut cum uno aetatem degeret. Quod tt uetas. 

And here should be classified— 

Ad. 53: alii clanculum 

patrés quae faciunt 


for the actor must make his pause, not after clanculum but after patves, to be intelligible. 
There are not a very large number of instances of such a qui in the contrary 
position; but amongst these certain principles of exception begin to manifest 
themselves : 
(a) We find that where qui follows a conjunction (an, ut, ist, quin) the position is 
regularly reversed ; witness the following : 
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Andy. 525 atque haud scio dm, quae dixit, sint uera omnia. 

Eun. 790 qui scis dm, quae iubeam, sine ui faciat.. . . 

Andy. 967 et quidem ego. Da. More hominum euenit ¢, quod sim nactus mali. 

Hec. 590 haud facies, neque sinam “at, gui nobis, mater, male dictum uelit. 

Phorm. 272 non causam dico quin, quod meritus sit, ferat. 

Phorm, 538 quin, quod opust, beneficium rursum ei experiemur reddere. 

Hec. 399 quin, quod ueri similest, ex te recte eum natum putent. 

Hec. 728 nec pol me multum fallit guén, quod suspicor sit quod uelit. 

Hec. 794 quid est quéd mihi mélim qudm, (quod huic intellego euenire) —(it 
should be so punctuated). 

Ad. 99 qui nisi, quod ipse fecit ... 

Haut. 885 quid ait? Me. Gaudere adeo coepit gudsi, gui cupiunt nuptias. 


Hec. 768 requires separate notice : 
nil apud me tibi 
defieri patiar quin quod opus sit benigne praebeatur. 
(Variant, opus est E.) 
Umpfenbach gives the line as trochaic : 
défieri patiar quin quod opus sit benigne praébeatur. 
Dziatzko, transposing (followed by Ashmore) : 
defieri patiar quin benigne quéd opust praébeatur. 
Bentley, instinctively— 
defieri patiar quin, quod est, benigne praebeatur, 


which is admirable for sense, as well as correct in the metrical idiom of a phrase 
with quin, quod... 

The rationale of this exceptional sub-principle is plain enough, What we 
indicate in ordinary punctuation by a comma between the am (ut, quin, mist, etc.) and 
the following pregnant relative is a pause in speech. This pause is sufficient to 
necessitate a certain intensification of the following syllable: consequently we have 
the same licence of a naturally emphatic word being nevertheless placed in the 
faible of the foot, as we exemplified at the beginning of a verse and the beginning 
of a sentence. You may call it a fact of speech ora principle of elocution. I will 
merely recall Bentley’s words, which have been unduly neglected : 


‘Illud tantum monebo ; quod ante me opinoy nemo; in primo feve uervsuum pede et 
parcius alias licentiam hanc exercuisse Nostrum: tdque vectissimo iudicio ; cum Actor, in 
fine priovis uersus anima vecepta, plenum vapidumque spiritum posset effundere.’—De Metres 
Teventianis, p. xii (Cambridge, 1726). 


(b) Where the relative is subjoined to a necessarily more emphatic pronoun, or 
other word to which the point of the sentence gives particular emphasis: 


Andry. 922 nam EGO gude dico uera an falsa audierim. . . 

- Haut. 1038 di istaec prohibeant! Deos nescio, EGo qudd potero .. . 
Phorm. 478 eu Phormio! Eco quéd potwi porro.. . 
Phorm. 1050 Phormio! At ego ecastor posthac TIBI qudd potero .. . 
Eun. 480 atque HAEC qui misit, non sibi soli postulat. 
Hec, 217 multo melius Hic quae fiunt quam illi ubi sum adsidue, scio. 
Hec. 867 non fieri hoc itidem ut in comoediis, 

omnia omnes ubi resciscunt. Hic quds—fuerat par resciscere. 
(But the reading Hi quos is well supported.) 

Phorm, 345 Ea qui praebet, non tu hunc habeas plane praesentem deum ? 
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Haut. 1000 quid hoc autem? Senex exit foras: ego fugio: aDHVvC guid- 
factumst. 
miror non ilico adripi iusse. 

Hec. 739 nam si facis facturaue es, BONAS quod faceve par est. 

Ad, 386 istuc est sapere, NON gudd ante pedes modost 
uidere sed etiam illa quae futura sunt 
prospicere ! 

Phorm. 165 ita me di bene ament, ut mihi liceat Tampiv gudd amo fru, 

iam depecisci morte cupio. 

Hec. 763 nam non sunt solae arbitratae haec: ego quoque etiam credidi. 
Nvnc quam ego te esse praeter nostram opinionem comperi, 
fac eadem ut sis porro. 

(But the variant nunc cum ego is quite probable.) 

I have not the space to expound each passage at length. A careful reader will 
hardly deny that my capitals would guide an actor to the correct emphasis. And 
indeed for what other reason besides emphasis does any other word ever precede the 
relative in a relative clause ? 

To this category remain to be added the examples of nam—qui : 

Andy. 187 iniqui patris est: nam gudd ante hac fecit, nil ad me adtinet. 

Haut. 416 haud faciam: nam qudd potero adiutabo senem, 
and (a case treated above) Andr. 922 will belong here, if we read with BC and Priscian 

nam quae dico uera an falsa.. . 

It will have been seen that these exceptions readily allow themselves also to be 
classified under the principle of Intensity. The residue of refractory cases is so 
small that we are entitled to say that this kind of gui was normally pronounced cum 
accentu, and therefore, by the nature of comic verse, placed in the forte of the foot. 
That residue deserves a separate examination. 

(c) Andry. 195 nempe ergo aperte wis quae restant me loqui?... 

Haut, 322 wis amare, uis potiri, ués guod des illi effici. 

(The figure gives especial energy to the wis, wis, wis in this latter; in the former 
one I have nothing to plead in extenuation, unless that it would be easy to read ws 
me quae vestant.) 

Haut. 1048 ipsos uideo. Cu. Ehem, Menedeme, cur non accersi iubes 

filiam, é¢ quod dotis dixi, firmas ? 
Hec, 241 dicere uxorem ; é¢ quae uobis placitast condicio datur (ea quae would 
be easy). 
», 264 noui é¢ quae dicis omnia esse ut dicis animinduco. 
» 460 fuit dum uixit, é¢ gui sic sunt haud multum heredem iuuant. 
» 557 &t quae me peccasse ais. Abi solum solus conueni. 

Observe that four out of these five bad—or, at least, abnormal—verses are found 
in Hecyva. It would take some hardihood to amend them all; and instead of forcing 
the facts to get an absolute rule, it is more reasonable merely to take note of a preva- 
lent frequency of practice. 

I conclude with a line which may be described in Propertius’ words: hic tbi 
pallovt . . . wersus erit! It stands in Phorm. Prol. 4: 

qui ita dictitat, quas antehac fecit fabulas 
(ante DG). 

Bentley observed that hic is necessary to the sense if Terence is to be dis- 
tinguished from his calumniator. But we can now recognize a metrical flaw: there 
is nothing to justify the position of guas (a pregnant relative) in the faible of the foot. 
I suggest that the history of our MS. reading is this: originally 
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QVI DICIT ITA QVAS ANTE HIC FECIT FABVLAS 
it became by a common blunder 


QVI ITA DICIT ITA QVAS, etc., 
and finally, by patching, 
QVI ITA DICTITAT QVAS 
Lucius’ censure of Terence’s pieces is ‘ita sunt tenui oratione.’ They are so 
plain. 


The position of guas in the faible of the foot will then be regularized by the 
emphasis on #ta. 


Haut. 338 mane, habeo aliud si istuc metuis: quod ambo confiteamini.* 


To recapitulate: An experiment upon gui pregnant relative has succeeded in 
showing that it is regularly, with very few exceptions, placed in the forte of the foot. 
From this I infer that there was a difference in enunciatory force between these 
forms when, on the one hand, either implying or anticipating their supprest or 
deferred demonstrative, and when, on the other, following an expressed demon- 
strative ; such a difference we define by calling a qui-quae-quod, in these special 
significations, intense. We can next, then, proceed to a further experiment: Do 
they also exercise on the properly susceptible words and combinations those effects 
that we are familiar with, namely to abridge ‘ positional’ and pees vs» even natural 
length in a vowel ? 


The answer is given in the following list : 


Ad. Prol. 15 nam, quod isti dicunt maliuoli. .. . 
Haut. 791 . . . quod ista debet Bacchidi. 
Phorm. 43 quod tlle unciatim . . 
Haut, 204 et quod tlle insimulat durum . . . 
Phovm. 535 cui minus nihilost? Quod hic si pote fuisset exorarier. 
Ad, 816 de summa nil decedet: guod hinc accesserit. 
Phorm. 161 dum expecto quam mox ueniat giii hdnc mihi adimat consuetudinem 
(so BCEFP longe concinnius, as Bentley said). 
Phovm, 960 nunc, quéd ipsa ex aliis auditura sit, Chremes. 
Haut, 577 ne ineptus, ne proteruos uidear: gudd illum facere credito. 
Ad. 835 quod illés sat aetas acuet. 
And just as we have quid ego éx hac inopia (Phorm. 167), ego éxcludor (Eun, 159), 
ego im portu (Andy. 480), ego it faciam (Haut. 79), so have we 
Eun. 401 Quod in tést. WHabes. Rex te ergo in oculis? Scilicets 
Phorm. 449 De. Te. Cra. Qudé in—rem tuam sint, ea uelim facias: mihi... . 
(So A; the rest wrongly add ego before quae.) 
Phorm. 733 quod wit facerem egestas me impulit .. . 
Eun. 737 correxit miles quéd intellexi minus . . 
Ad. 667 should probably be scanned 
qui (infelix !) haud scio an illam misere nunc amet. 


We have now a new principle by which to discuss certain questionable readings. 


Ad. 309 non intellego 
satis quae loquitur (A) 
loquatur (Cail.). 


1 Whether quod dmbo is possible Plautine, I @gvopamMBo is merely DABOQgVOD gone amiss: 
dare not say: it is quite incredible in Terence; dabo=dicam is a favourite idiom: ‘Mane, habeo 
and even those for whom the blessed symbol  aliud, si istuec metuis : dabo quod confiteamini : 
1KG settles all doubts, have been driven here débo gudd is legitimated by the heavy pause 
to accept Bentley’s ‘mane, habeo aliud, si iste (full stop or colon) before dabo. 
est métus, quod ambo....’ I suggest that 
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The Calliopians are right : whether quae be interrogative or=ea quae, it must be 
placed in the forte, unless satis carried some especial emphasis: which plainly it 
does not. 

Haut. 966 ubi cui decuit primo tibi non licuit per te mihi dare, 


> proxumum A}. sfetab Ay 9 |) )% if aa 

abii Beaton Cat, titi qui rant Call. f° ei commisi et credidi. 
Whether proxumum or proxumos is right, the sentence is surely misdivided. Read 
‘abii ad proxumum tibi. Qui evat, ei commisi,’ etc. ‘I went to the next person. 


To the available man (7 évr:) I entrusted, etc. Qut evat is like the quod est (76 
aapov) in Hec. 768 (as corrected by Bentley). 


Eun. 77 neque praéterquam quas ipse amor molestias 
habet, addas ; et illas quas habet, recte feras. 


Is praeterquam quas to be classed with wt, quas—quin, quas—nist, quas ? oY should 
we read ?—neque praeter guasquas ipse amor molestias. 


Hec. 311 Quaprépter? Quia enim gus éos gubernat animus infirmum gerunt. 


It is a hardly conceivable accentuation. Omit cos and all is well. ‘The 
governing mind is weak in them.’ 


Andy. 191 Hoc quid sit? Ommnes qué amant grauiter sibi dari uxorem ferunt. 


Perhaps the rhythm guides us to a shade of differentiation in meaning : omnes qui 
amant . . .=‘lovers always dislike getting married.’ But were the sense ‘ All that 
are in love, dislike getting married,’ it would be omnes q’ amant. 

Similarly in 

Hec. 287 omne quod est interea tempus . .. Does it mean ‘ All the interval is 

gain,’ or ‘ The interval is all gain’? 

If the latter, I believe we must scan 


émne / qudd ést in/terea.. . 


and not 
omne quod / ést in/terea. 


HIC-QVI anv IS-QVI. 

From interrogatives we have proceeded to quast-interrogatives or pregnant rela- 
tives, and from Terentian management of them in verse we have collected that they 
had a tone of their own in pronunciation. If the pronoun gut was pronounced ‘cum 
accentu’ in certain significations, obviously this was to differentiate it from the same 
word in other significations : just as in English we raise the tone of who ? interrogative 
and pronounce it flat when relative. We started with a hint of evidence drawn from 
beyond Terentian verse, viz. the grammarians’ statement about interrogatives; but 
that statement extends to relatives as well, informing us that they were not ‘cum 
accentu.’ We have next to apply this to the test of Terence. How are they placed 
in the verse? And do they exercise the power of abridging certain long syllables 
when subjoined ? 

Phorm. 515 Optundisne ? Haud longumst éd quod orat ... 

(optundis A, optunde Call., obtundes Flecketsen). 


519 Neque ego neque tu. Di tibi omnes éd quod es dignus duint. 
590 Donec tibi éd quod pollicitus sum effecero. 
618 Mihi Phormio. Qui Phormio? Is gui istanc.... Scio (gus elided). 
785 Ut sua uoluntate id quod est faciundum faciat. Faciam. 
1013 Lemni? Haecin erat éa quae nostros minuit fructus uilitas ? 
Hec. 6 Et és qui scripsit 


» 14 Inés quas primum... . 
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Hec. 295 Tamen nunquam ausus sum recusare edm quam mihi obtrudit pater. 


4 


» 368 Laetae exclamant ‘ Venit !’, 7d guod me repente aspexerant. 
(But Call. have quod me derepente, perhaps rightly, for me ought to be 
enclitic.) 
» 457 Atque adeo éd quod maxumumst... 
» 674 Nam cogis éa quaenolo... 
» 676 Aut quid sit éd quod sollicitere . 


I suppose these are sufficient to entitle us to call hic-gut and ts—gui groups, fully 
coalesced into a dissyllable. The apparent exceptions to a rule that is abundantly 
attested are few and readily curable. 


(a) Phorm. 737 Qui est eius pater. Adeo? Maneo dum haec quae loquitur 
magis Cognosco. 


The opening of the verse is deplorable, and the metres give an uncertain sound, 
but this much is plain: if haec be read, it is fem. sing., not plur. neut. antecedent 
to guae. But it follows that guae should be a pregnant relative and therefore placed 
under the ictus. Consequently Ramain (cited by Dz.—H.4) was right in accepting 
from the Call. the reading dum ea quae loquitur. 


(b) Hec. 463 Pa. Quicquid est zd quod reliquit, profuit. La. Immo offuit. 
Id quéd shows that our punctuation and interpretation of the verse are at fault. 
We must read 
Quicquid est id—quod reliquit, profuit. 
‘ Whatever it comes to, we’re the better for what he has left.’ Quéd veliquit becomes 
correct. 
(c) Hec. 745 mane: nondum etiam dixi id quod uolui: hic nunc uxorem habet. 


Bentley’s sarcasm upon the conjector ‘qui ne id quidem sensit se id agere 
ut Iambicus sit qui ab Auctore Trochaicus exibat’ did not deter Umpfenbach from 
printing such an insult to humane ears as Bothe’s 

mane: nondum etiam dixi id quéd uolui: hic nunc habet uxorem. 
But Bentley had, with his usual almost faultless sense of Terentian rhythm (quoting 
Andy. 29 and 536), proposed 
mane: nondum etiam dixi zd qudd te uolui.. . 
Idiom and good sense, and also the saving of the metre: for though 7d quéd uolui is 
monstrous id—gquéd-te is correct, the enclitic shifting the accent of the wordgroup. 
Flukes of a maestro: as rotow éumetpours kal tas Evppopds . . « 
Cf. Hau. 924 Quid faciam? Id quéd me fecisse aiebas parum. 


(4) Haut. 121 ubi comperi éx eis qui ei fuere conscii, 
Phorm. 917 nunc quo redibo ore dd eam quam contempserim, 
are a pair of examples showing the usual transference of accent to a preposition 
combining with a case of is. 
There remains a small number of verses where the metres swither between an 
id quod and a quod, elision making either metrically possible so far as the syllables are 
concerned. 


Hec. 776 Solam fecisse id gudd aliae meretrices facere fugitant. 
id om. BD. 
td in the faible, quod in the forte : impossible. BD are right. 


Phorm. 513 triduom héc dum id quéd est promissum... 


No variant ; nevertheless id is de trop : quéd ést promissum is correct. 
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Haut. 867 Tanto ocius te ut poscat et ti id quéd cupis. 
Id seems to be right. As in 


Phorm. 698 Tii id quéd bonist excerpis.. . 
and 


Phorm, 296 Sed id quod lex iubet. 
the intensity of tw and sed overrules, 


Andr. 764 Mys. Tu nescis? Da. Mitte id quéd scio; dic quod rogo. 
The td is misplaced: read either 


Tu id nescis ?—mitte quod scio, 
or 


Tu nescis ?—mitte quod scio, id dic quod rogo. 


Where other words intervene between the two members of the group (a case 
analogous to Tmesis), the rule is that the Demonstrative Antecedent must have the 
ictus, the Relative may or may not. 


Eun. 344 In hanc nostrum plateam.—Mirum ni hanc dicit, modo 
Huic quae datast dono. 
Phorm, 124 Quid is fecit? Héc consilium guéd dicam dedit. 
» 412 Anne héc quidem ego adipiscar qguéd ius publicumst ? 
» 657 Dare quantum ab hdc accipio gude sponsast mihi. 
Hec. 600 Sine me obsecro héc effugere, uolgus guéd male audit mulierum, 
» 727 Non héc de nihilo guéd Laches ... 
Ad. 141 Nec nil nec omnia haéc sunt qude dicit: tamen. 
Phorm, 771 Planissume.—Eis nunc praemiimst gui recta praua faciunt. 
Haut, 403 Quis nam hic adulescens ést gui intuitur nos? .. . 
Hec. 402 Pollicitus sum et seruare im eo certumst gudd dixi fidem. 
A few verses require explanation : 
Phorm, 215 Sed hic quis est senéx guem uideo in ultima platea? Ipsus est. 
Sed quis hic (Call.). 
In either case the right of /ic to be in the forte is overruled by the intensity of 
sed initial or of guts. 
Phorm. 516 
P mon). béni A eke ae Poe. 
fdem| noc Catt; thi quod pene Cali, | Proméritus fieris, cOnduplicauerit. 
The right reading is Bentley’s 
idem hic tibi quod bene 
for (1) bont may be Plautine but is hardly Terentian, and (2) sdem héc . . . quod must 
necessarily be so accented. And we can see further that the right emphasis is 
Idem hic T1B1 quod bene promeritus fueris conduplicauerit. 


Haut. 21 licere [td] facere guéd illi fecerunt putat. 

Id om. BD rightly. 

Hec. 391 ceterum de redducenda id facias guéd in-rem sit tuam. 
Either omit 7d or read : 


ceterum id de redducenda facias. 


Eun. 400 labore alieno magno partam gloriam 
uerbis saepe in se transmouet qui habet salem. 


Whether we read gui sal habet with Bentley, or retain the unpleasing synaloepha 


qui habet, the qu is abnormal. Being a pregnant relative, it should have stood in 
the forte; placed in the faible, it shows that a demonstrative is missing. And, as 
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usual, reasons of idiom and palaeographical reasons come in to support a case once 
started on rhythmical grounds. For it is not the plur. wevba but the sing. uerbum 
that means a witticism: werba are language, uerbum is a select piece of language, a 
phrase, sometimes a proverb. And Nonius actually cites this passage with uerbo. 
All the difficulties are solved at once by reading: 


sal habet, or 
habet salem. 

Eun. 979 Ere, primum te arbitrari [id] quod res est uelim. 

Id-quod-vés-est is a group, as may be seen in— 

Eun. 748 Educta ita uti teque illaque dignumst.—Quid ais ?—Id quod rés est, and 
Ad. 206, uérum cégito td—quod—vés—est ... 


uerbo is saepe in se transmouet qui 


Here Bembinus is probably right in omitting 7d. 


Phorm. 158 Quod utinam ne Phormioni id suadere in mentem incidisset. 
Neu me cupidum ¢o impulisset! Qwod mihi principiumst mali. 


Punctuate so. ‘Quod pro demonstrativo’ begins a new sentence emphatically : 
‘That was what... .’ 
If the zd and the ¢o were antecedents to it, both must be placed under the ictus. 
Ad, 28-31 si apsis uspiam 
aut ubi si cesses, euenire ¢a satius est 
quae in te uxor dicit et quae in animo cogitat 
irata, quam illa quae parentes propitii. 
The position of ea in the faible is objectionable, but delicate remedies will meét the 
case: read ‘ea uentve satius est.’ (wenive = euenve is Terentian.) 

The incidental removal of a proceleusmatic from the fifth foot does not diminish 
the probability of the conjecture, and the much greater frequency of euenive than 
wenive, ‘to happen,’ accounts for the error supposed. Evena recording angel might 
be forgiven for writing EVENIRE for EAVENIRE. 


Phorm, 1000 quando nihil times, 
et hoc nihil est guéd ego dico, tu narra... 
Cod. Victorianus D! alone omits hoc; and perhaps Victorvianus contra mundum is 
right. Quod is rightly accented in either case, whether as a pregnant or a 
separated relative. The legitimacy of et hoc nihil will be discussed hereafter. 
Hec. 515 Atque in eam hoc omne guéd mihi aegrest, euomam. 


Why is hoc in the faible? Has hoc—omne (hoc being ‘pro articulo *) coalesced 
into a group? Or is it the emphasis of ## Eam ? 


Eun. 770 Périi! Huic ipsi 6ptis patronost guem defensorem paro. 


The position of huic shows how the line should be scanned. 

Bentley restored the sense of these two difficult verses by reading: 

Ad. 946-7 Merito tuoteamo. Verum... M1. Quid? De, Ego dicam hoc 

cum fit quéd uolo. 
Mr. Quid nunc? Quid restat?... 

For cum fit a variant conjit is attested by Donatus and other grammarians. 

Dziatzko, followed by Ashmore and others, prints— 

Merit6 teamé, uerim... Mr. Quid? De. Ego dicam hic <quom> confit 

quod uolo. 

To scan mevito te amo uerum as anything but a trochaic opening is rhythmically as 
monstrous as the German metrist’s hexameter syllabavum nos quantitatem non cuvamus 
ullam. But the presence of a single trochaic among a series of iambic octonarii is 
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very improbable. Therefore Bentley’s merité-tuo té-amo is almost certain. His 
Quid? Ego dicam is also much better than Muretus’ Quid? Quid ego dicam? So 
far good. The last words remain to be explained: Dziatzko’s reading involves no 
abnormality in the héc . . . guéd; Bentley’s ‘ego dicam hoc cum fit quod’ does: the 
hoc has a right to be in the forte of the foot. Also the evidence for confit is strong. 
All can be put right by a change of punctuation, reading : 


De. Ego dicam (Hoc confit !) Quod uolo... 


He feigns a hesitation. He begins: ‘ Thanks ever so much! But... Mz, Well? 
De. Ill tell you. (Aside, It’s coming off!) What I wantis... Mz. What next? 
What is there to come?’ By making Hoc confit an aside, you justify hoc having no 
ictus on it. And this interpretation of Quod uolo . . . agrees with Micio’s next 
words Quid nunc? Quid restat? which show that Demea is hesitating. But itisa 
further possibility that (Hoc confit /) belongs to Aeschinus: in which case Demea’s 
sentence would run ego dicam . . . quod uolo, with an interruption. 


Ad. 236 iamne enumerasti 7d quod ad te rediturum putes? 
id om. BCFP. 

Which is the right reading? The scruple that moved me to look more closely 
into this verse led in the first instance to the answer that BCFP are right: id quod is 
unlawful. But a further question arose: is guéd dd te lawful? You have Quod in 
test in Eun. 401, but that is the first foot of the line: otherwise it must conform to 
Haut. 845 sevua quod in—test filium. 

But once you come to scrutinize the passage, you see than Sannio is calculating 
not the figure of his profits, but the probable date of his return from Cyprus. The 
sense therefore requires 


iamne enumerasti guoad te rediturum putes ? 


Cf. Phovm. 148 Quoad expectatis uestrum? and 7b. 462 Percontatum ibo ad partie 
quoad se recipiat. 


J. S. PHILyimore. 


My best thanks are again due to Mr. C, J. Fordyce, of Balliol College, for reading my proofs 
and correcting my references. 


Reon THE TEXT OF PLINY’S £PISTLZS. 


Tue following notes are based on the apparatus criticus in the edition of 
E. T. Merrill (Teubner, 1922) : 


I. 20. 5 ‘uides ut statuas, signa, picturas, hominum denique multorumque 
animalium formas, arborum etiam, si modo sint decorae, nihil magis quam amplitudo 
commendet.’ Why ‘many animals’ and not ‘many men’ and ‘many trees’? Read 
mutorum ; with ‘animalia,’ a standing opposition to ‘homines,’ as in Seneca, Ep. 76. 26 
‘ea quae tam homini contingunt quam mutis animalibus,’ where also it has been 
corrupted to multis as in many other places. 


IV. 3. 4 (in a compliment to Arrius Antoninus upon his poems) ‘quantum ibi 
humanitatis, uenustatis, quam dulcia illa, quam antigua, quam arguta, quam recta.’ 
This is the reading of BF, but MVD have amantia, which can scarcely be a corruption 
of antiqua. The variants are much better explained by ‘antiqui<tatis> amantia,’ 
or ‘antiqui<tatem> amantia’; for the accusative is correct, though less common, 
Cic. Att, I. 19. 1 ‘ciui amanti patriam.’ So Seneca, N.Q. 6.12. 1 ‘Archelaus anti- 
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quitatis diligens.’ The thought is Plinian; see Ep. VIII. 24. 3, especially ‘sit apud 
te honor antiquitati.. The Thesauvus, reading ‘amantia’ only, says ‘nota neutrum.’ 
If so, then note also Ovid, Fasti 6, 113. 


IV. 27. 4. In the complimentary verses upon himself that Pliny quotes from 
Sentius Augurinus we read: 


unus Plinius est mihi priores: 
mauult uersiculos foro relicto 
et quaerit quod amet putatque amari. 


The MSS. here vary between ‘amari’ and ‘amare,’ which is better supported, A 
parallel is sought in IX. 33. 6 (in the story of the enamoured dolphin), where the 
boy ‘agnosci se, amari putat; amat ipse,’ and I imagine the text is intended to mean 
‘he looks for something to love, and he thinks he is beloved.’ But suppose he is 
not? What use is his ‘thought?’ I fancy Pliny’s flatterer wrote ‘ putetque amare,’ 
‘someone to love and to think loves him.’ 


VI. 2. 9 ‘sed de his melius coram ut de pluribus uitiis ciuitatis. nam tu quoque 
amore communium soles emendavt cupere quae iam corrigere difficile est.’ Our 
scholars, troubled about ‘communium,’ have overlooked a worse corruption in 
‘emendari,’ which means the same as ‘corrigi,’ a verb with which it is not seldom 
conjoined. A conclusive example is X. 39. 6 ‘quae uidentur emendanda corrigere, 
quae transferenda transferre.’ The sense, that we should wish to see ‘ended’ what 
we cannot have ‘mended,’ is secured by the change of a letter ‘ amendari,’ ‘ put out 
of the way,’ often written ‘amandari.’ Cf. Cicero, N.D, 2. 141 ‘ut in aedificiis 
architecti auertunt ab oculis naribusque dominorum ea quae profluentia necessario 
taetri essent aliquid habitura, sic natura res similis procul amendauit a sensibus.’ 


VII. 4. 7 ‘transii ad elegos; hos quoque non minus celeriter explicui: addidi 
alios facilitate corruptus.’ 

If Pliny means only that he wrote some more ‘elegi’ after his first piece,’ his 
*corruptus’ seems unjustifiably strong. It would be a great improvement to read 
‘alios <atque alios>.’ Lipography is common enough in the MSS. of the Epzstles. 


VII. 6. 13 ‘non facile me repeto tantum adsensum agendo consecutum quantum 
tunc non agendo. similiter nunc et probatum et exceptum est quod pro Vareno 
hactenus non tacut.’ 

Thus the MSS., with the exact contrary of the sense required; as Sichard, 
Schaefer, Stang], C. F. W. Miiller have seen, but without hitting on the easiest 
remedy, conticut to wit, probably from the rarity of its use for ‘ remaining silent,’ for 
which, however, see Livy 30. 30. 2 ‘ paulisper alter alterius conspectu, admiratione 
mutua prope attoniti, conticueve. tum Hannibal prior...’ Cf. Ulpian, Dig. 48. 19. 6 
‘qui tam diu conticuerunt, cited in the Thesaurus. 


X. 116. 2 ‘ipse enim sicut arbitror, praesertim ex sollemnibus causis, conceden- 
dum zus inuitationis.’ 
This is the emendation of Scheffer; but the tradition appears to be ‘ iussi’ or 
‘jussisti ’ that is ‘ius istud.’ 
J. P. Posteatez, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
July 25, 1922. 


Miareweit OF PHILODEMOS DZ SIGNI. 


In discussions of the date at which Philodemos wrote the treatise rept onpetwv 
Kal onuecooewv there is general agreement on one point—that for this purpose our best 
evidence is a passage from col. 2, ll. 11 sqq., of the papyrus. The author is there 
explaining the difficulties of induction in allowing for unobserved variations, and in 
taking Man as an instance he quotes first ‘the Kretan giant’ and then ov)s ev ’Axdpee 
muypat/ovs S(eKxvi)ovor, dpuéder 8 dv/a(A)dyo(vs Tois ods) “Avrdvios viv / é« Lupia(s 
éxo)pio(aro. In the last line the letters of the papyrus are E@YPIA®, which equally 
well may represent either e€ “Ypéas or éx Zvpias; but é« Zvpias has held the field since 
it was first suggested by Gomperz.! 

The attempts which have been made to extract from this passage a teyminus post 
quem for its composition rest on four assumptions—(1) that é« Dupias is right; (2) that 
éxopioaro is also right ; (3) that exouécaro means something like ‘brought for himself’ 
and not ‘ caused to be brought,’ though it cannot be denied that the latter meaning is 
at least possible ; and (4), as can scarcely be doubted, that the Antonius mentioned 
is M. Antonius the triumvir. With so much taken for granted, the editors go on to 
look for the earliest date at which Antonius could have come home to Italy from 
Syria with pygmies in his baggage. ‘The first historical comment on this sentence 
seems to have been one published in 1879 by F. Bahnsch,? who wrote, ‘Der Triumvir 
war zuerst in Jahre 41 in Syrien’; but two years later Philippson® observed that 
Bahnsch had overlooked the previous visit of Antonius to Syria during the proconsul- 
ship of A. Gabinius in that province. After quoting the date which Bahnsch had 
offered, Philippson goes on, ‘Sed Antonium a Gabinio proconsule anno u. 697 
magistrum equitum ductum esse Plutarchus (Anton. v. c. III.) testis est, unde 
a. u. 700 Romam redierunt. [Here he gives a reference to Drumann, Gesch. Roms III., 
pp. 46-53.] Post hunc ergo annum paulo librum scriptum esse consentaneum est.’ 
In this condition the question has rested up till now, though it should be said that 
Philippson’s view was reproduced by Diels so lately as 1916, Diels’s comment on 
the present passage is, ‘Man hat diese Notiz mit Recht auf die syrische Expedition 
des Prokonsuls Gabinius bezogen, bei der seit 58 Antonius magister equitum war. 
[Here is a reference to Drumann-Groebe, G. Roms I. p. 47 sqq., III. 48.] Die von 
Philodem erwahnte Kuriositat fallt in das Jahr 54. Danach muss also jene Schrift 
verfasst sein.’ This seems to be the last word written on the subject in Germany. 

These remarks of Philippson and Diels contain at least three points which call 
for comment. First there is Philippson’s statement that Gabinius and Antonius 
returned to Rome in 54 B.c., for which no support whatever is to be found in the 
pages of Drumann to which he refers. That Gabinius came back to Rome in that 
year there can be no doubt at all; but a glance at Drumann’s article on Antonius 
would have revealed that our only direct authority for the movements of Antonius 
after this Syrian episode—Cicero*°—says definitely that, instead of coming home in 
54, Antonius went straight from Alexandria to join Caesar in Gaul. ‘ Quis tum inde 


1 Gomperz, HerR. Studien, I. Heft, p. 4. o. Kalo., p. 6. 
2 FP; Bahnsch, Des Epikureers Philodemus Schvrift * H. Diels, Philodemos iiber die Gitter: erstes 
mept oc. kai o., Lyck, 1879, p. 6. Buch, Berlin, 1916, p. 99. 


3 R. Philippson, De Philodemi Libro qui est rept 5 II, Phil. 19, 48. 
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reditus aut qualis? Prius in ultimam Galliam ex Aegypto quam domum.’ This by 
itself is a serious objection to the theory that these dwarfs were brought to Italy by 
Antonius in 54. 

Next comes the still stranger opinion, to which both commentators are com- 
mitted, that Antonius served under Gabinius as magistey equitum, A magister equitum 
was a person of quite outstanding importance in the Roman state, holding a position 
which was roughly that of chief of staff to a dictator; and naturally it was not to an 
office of this kind that Antonius, a young man only twenty-five years old, was 
appointed by Gabinius at the end of 58. Nor could it have been, since Gabinius 
himself was not dictator. Thus it is not surprising to find no hint that Antonius at 
this time bore so extraordinary a title in the pages of Drumann quoted to support 
this curious assertion. Asa matter of fact, the rank of Antonius during this period 
was certainly that of praefectus equitum (or equitatus), the meaning of which is clear 
enough, even though our knowledge of details during the period of military transition 
is poor. It meant that, while at times he might be given charge of a larger part, if 
not the whole, of the cavalry force, like the young P. Crassus! in the Gallic campaign 
of 58, Antonius was normally in command of no more than an ala of three or four 
hundred men. The difference in prestige between a magistey equitum and a mere 
pvraefectus of cavalry is considerable, and it has some bearing on the date of De Sigmis. 

The third question is one which arises about the place at which Antonius is 
most likely to have found his dwarfs. Diels, without further explanation, says that 
they were acquired during ‘ the Syrian expedition’ of Gabinius ; but, since Gabinius 
was governor of Syria, it is not altogether clear what is to be understood by this 
expression. During his stay in the East Gabinius made two expeditions from 
Syria—one against Aristoboulos and his son Alexandros in Judaea, and the other on 
behalf of Ptolemy Auletes in Egypt; and if pygmies were found on either of these 
campaigns, probability is all in favour of Egypt having been the place where they 
were encountered. The ancient world seems to have come into contact with pygmy 
tribes in two widely separated regions—one on the borders of India, for which 
Ktesias? is the authority, and the other round the upper reaches of the Nile; but it 
was with the second of these sources that pygmies came more and more to be 
associated. The locus classicus is Aristotle, Hist. An. VIII. 12, 597a, 6 sq., but the 
connection was closer in Roman times. If the literary authorities, such as Mela III. 8, 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. V1. 188, and Claudian, Ep. ad Sev., 13 sqq., are not enough, the 
archaeological evidence is conclusive. Wall paintings,? mosaics,* and above all a 
monument like the plinth of the Vatican Nile,5 combine to show that from Hellenistic 
times the pygmy came very near to being the symbol by which Egypt was repre- 
sented. And, in addition to this, that Egypt was the provenance of the particular 
dwarfs with whom we are concerned is to some extent suggested by the mention of 
Akoris in the present passage. But this at once produces another difficulty in the 
accepted view; for, if the pygmies really came from Egypt, Philodemos would 
naturally have written Aiy’rrov for the alleged Zvpéas, particularly since Antonius 
on this occasion sailed for the West direct from Alexandria. 

There seem then to be three reasons for objecting to seperti peer 
that the terminus post quem for the composition may be fixed at 54 B.c.; and if these 
are accepted, the next question to ask is, What is the legitimate afer that can 
be made from the passage? The most hopeful point of departure is certainly the 
reference to M. Antonius by his momen alone. Philippson himself sees the difficulty 


1 Caesar, De Bell, Gall, 1, 52, 7. p. tor; Rostowzew in Rém, Mitt. XXVI. (1911), 
2 Ind. 11. P. 55 $qq. 
3 Vide Helbig, Wandgemdlde Campaniens, p. 378 4 Vide Héron de Villefosse in Bull, arch. du 
sqq.; Id. Untersuch u.d. Campanische Wandmalerei, Comité, 1903, p. 15 $qq. 
5 Vide Helbig, Fiihver I5., p. 27. 
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of this for so early a date as 54, and tries to get over it by the assumption that 
M. Antonius was so familiar to the circle of Philodemos that he might be mentioned 
by its members among themselves without his praenomen being given. But the 
explanation is not really satisfactory ; familiarity did not express itself in Roman 
times by the ambiguous use of an unqualified omen any more than it does to-day by 
the use of the surname alone, especially in cases where there is a possibility of 
confusion. Familiarity does not make it easier to see that by ‘ Antonius’ Marcus 
of that name is meant and not one of his brothers Gaius and Lucius, but rather the 
reverse. What in reality is familiar is the use of the pvaenomen alone, as in the case 
of 6 Tdie rat in rept pnt. im., col. 42a 5;1 but it is with the precise opposite of this 
that we are dealing here. Yet though Philippson’s attempt to turn this obstacle 
cannot be called a success, he at least draws attention to a point of some importance 
for the present question; and since it cannot be definitely denied that the other vital 
word—éxouicaro—may mean no more than ‘ caused to be brought,’ the isolated nomen 
’Avrévios remains our most valuable piece of evidence in searching for the desired 
date. 

Meusel’s? remark, ‘ Wird ein Romer zum erstenmal erwihnt, so werden regel- 
madssig zwei Namen ihm angegeben,’ is probably not meant to be true of Roman 
usage without exception ; but the only qualifications to it that are relevant here are 
that it does not hold, first, in references to men of the greatest prominence, nor, 
secondly, in certain cases to be found in the private correspondence of intimate 
friends where there can be no ambiguity. But how careful the Romans were in this 
matter can be seen from the famous opening of Cicero’s letter? to P. Volumnius 
Eutrapelus in 51 or 50 B.c., or again from a public utterance like the speech Pyo 
Milone. There, since Milo had no namesake with whom to be confused, he is 
referred to as ‘ Milo’ over a hundred times, and as ‘ T. Annius’ no more than five ;4 
whereas Clodius, who has to be distinguished from his brothers as well as from the 
other Claudii, is ‘ P. Clodius’ almost as often as he is ‘ Clodius’ tout couvt—the 
figures are approximately 34 to 39. And it must be remembered that this is in 
a speech where the identity of the Clodius in question could not readily be mistaken. 
The application of this to the case of M. Antonius, who had two brothers living, is 
clear ; he could scarcely have been casually introduced, even in a work written for 
the circle of Philodemos, as anything but M. Antonius before the time at which his 
political importance had made him the pre-eminent Antonius of the Roman world. 
And even if it is just conceivable that he had reached this position during his undis- 
tinguished quaestorship in 52, it is not in the least likely that he was outstanding 
enough to be called by his nomen alone before his operations on behalf of Caesar in 
the year 50. Consequently it would seem that the teyminus post quem cannot be earlier 
than the beginning of the forties. This is as much as can be said with entire 
confidence, though it is possible to go further by making the conventional assumption 
about éxopioaro. If this word is rightly restored, and if its implication is that 
Antonius himself brought his dwarfs back from the East, then the date of composition 
cannot be earlier than the first return of Antonius from Syria after 50 B.c.; and this 
return took 20 in 40, when he came back to Italy for the conference of Brundisium 
after having been in Syria for a time at the end of 42. It was perhaps with some- 
thing like this in mind that Crénert® wrote of this passage in De Signis, ‘ Das deutet 
auf die Jahre 42-37 v. Chr., oder eine nicht viel spdtere Zeit hin.’ 

Only one more point remains to be raised. Is €« Zvupias necessarily right? 
Various places named Hyria are known in the ancient world, and it is worth while 


1 Vide Sudhaus, Philodemi Vol. Rhet. 1., p. 223. 3 Ad Fam. VII. 32. 
2 Caes. De Bell. Ciu., ed. Kraner-Hofmann- 4 Vide Cic, Pro Mil., ed. J. S. Reid, p. 67. 
Meusel?4, p. 341. 5 Hermes 36, p. 568. 
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to say that with one of them Antonius is connected. Appian! records that in 40 B.c., 
at the Hyria which was between Brundisium and Tarentum, Antonius captured a 
force of 1,500 cavalry on its way to join Octavianus. Of course it is not to be 
suggested that this was any kind of bantam squadron; but it is not beyond the 
limits of possibility that, when he was on this raid, Antonius carried off a few dwarfs 
kept as deliciae in the establishment of some rich man in the neighbourhood. That 
deliciae were coming into fashion at this time is notorious, and it is equally certain 
that dwarfs were a favourite type. So much may be said on the strength of the 
literary evidence,? and the wall-paintings of Pompeii may be added to show the 
popularity of this kind of thing in southern Italy. But the suggestion cannot be 
pressed. All we can say is that, if ¢€ “Ypias were to be read, the composition could 
not be earlier than 40 B.c., and that the same date is indicated, even with the other 
reading, if the usual assumption about the meaning of éxouicaro is made. Though it 
is not certain, that assumption is natural; but if caution counsels its rejection, then 
it must be enough to conclude that Philodemos wrote De Sigmis at some time after 


50 B.c. 
Hi. Mi Beasts 


St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 Bella Ciu. 5, 58. 2 Vide e.g. Cat. 55, 53 Prop. 5, 8, 41; Suet. 
Diu. Aug. 83. 


VARIVS' TH YEASTE£S. 


Since Teuffel’s Rémische Litevatuy (at least the edition of 1910) mentions 
s.v. Varius (§ 223, 2) the famous entry in the Monte Cassino MS. (Paris Bibl. Nat. 
Lat. 7530) INCIPIT THVESTES VARI, but ignores its occurrence in a Benevento MS. 


(Rome, Casanat. 1086 or A III. 11), it may be well to give some account of the 


latter codex. For I read with amusement a recent article in this journal in which 
the writer severely censured Mr. Garrod’s ignorance of the entry in Paris 7530, 
but revealed his own ignorance by assuming that it was the scribe of the Paris 
MS. who had the lost tragedy of Varius before him. 

The Benevento transcript was shown by Morelli in Rendic. Accad. Lincet XIX. v. 
{1g10], to contain Ursus’ Epitome of Priscian’s Grammar. (Ursus became bishop 
of Benevento in 833). Dr. Lowe (Beneventan Script, p. 336) assigns it to the ninth 
century (but Paris 7530 to the end of the eighth). I looked again at the MS. this 
Easter. The Varius entry appears in the middle of the second column of fol. 64% 
(immediately after the De Figuris vel Scematibus), 1NCIPIT THVESTES VARII, and in 
followed (as in the Paris MS.) by the Vita Vari: Lucius Varius cognomento Rufus 
Thyesten ... accepit. (Then the list of Notae Criticae: Notae XXI. quae versibus 
apponi consuerunt—obelus, etc.) 

We can hardly regard this as a mere transcript of Paris 7530. Rather both 
transcribe the entry from one and the same exemplar. Are we forced to believe 
that the writer of this exemplar actually had before him a full MS. of the Thyestes, 
began tocopy it out, and then changed his mind after writing the preface (whole or is 
part)? -Hardly. There are other ways of explaining this welcome but tantalizing 
entry. W. M. Linpsay. 
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THE JOVILAZ-DEDICATIONS FROM S. MARIA 
Dl CAPUA. 


A FAMOUS group of heraldic dedications, with inscriptions in the Oscan 
dialect, the zovilae-inscriptions as, in the uncertainty that prevails as to their 
real character, scholars have generally been content to call them (from the 
recurrence of the word diwvila- or [ina later form] «uw vila-, presumed 
to be the name of the object dedicated, in all or nearly all of the dedicatory 
inscriptions), have long been a standing puzzle to students of the Italic dialects. 
A visit made in the spring of 1922 to the Museo Nazionale at Naples, where a 
number of the iovilae are now preserved, provided an opportunity of recon- 
sidering, with the actual objects before me, a new explanation of these most 
interesting dedications which I now venture to publish. 

A brief summary of their chief characteristics is all that is necessary here; © 
for further details the reader may consult Professor R. S. Conway’s Italic 
Dialects} to which reference will frequently have to be made in this paper. 
The majority of these objects, twenty-one out of a total of twenty-five, not 
counting mere fragments, are known for certain to have been found on the 
fondi Tirone and Paturelli at Curti near the ancient Capua. It is unfortunate 
that accurate records of the exact site of many of the covilae were not kept at 
the time of discovery; but of the twenty-one Curti specimens just mentioned, 
we know that certainly fifteen and possibly seventeen were found within the 
precinct of a temple which is demonstrated by the character of the objects 
found on the site to have been a sanctuary of Juno Lucina, or, at any rate, of 
the Campanian goddess corresponding to her.” I was not able to see the 
‘amusing array,’ as Conway calls it, of statuettes, now in the Museo Campano 
at Capua, but I examined a collection of similar ones, also from Capua, which 
are preserved at Naples (Museo Nazionale). Professor Conway has kindly 
sent me the following description of the Capua statuettes: they are ‘ groups of 
figures of terracotta (?), each of a seated mother with infants—of assorted sizes, 
supported in a row in each arm with their toes, of course in the regulation 
swaddling-bands, converging in her lap. I remember some vividly, with at 
least three children on each arm. I imagine them to be ex woto offerings, after 
childbirth . . .’ Professor Conway will not be certain ‘ after twenty-six years’ 
about the material, but his recollection is that it was terracotta. The similar 
statuettes which I saw at Naples are of terracotta? I could not find any 


1 Vol. I., pp. 101-110; cf. Buck, Grammar of Vol. I. (Antichita), pp. 146 sq., e.g. Nos. 20298, 

Oscan and Umbrian, p. 247. ‘una divinita matronale con putto; arte e pro- 
2 Conway, /.c., p. 109, with footnote, venienza capuana ;’ 20267, ‘statuetta di divinita, 
3 See the Guida del Museo Nazionale di Napoli, madre con due infanti, capuana.’ 
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figures from Capua holding more than two children (one on each arm), and only 
one of these; but I counted sixteen (all from Capua) with one child each. To 
me it seems better to regard these statuettes as representations of Juno Lucina 
in the familiar xovpotpédos type, rather than as ex woto after childbearing. 
Juno Lucina appears in the character of the protectress of growing children 
also on a number of Imperial coins—for example, on coins of the younger 
Faustina.! Similar objects have been found commonly in other parts of 
Campania, in Latium, and in South Italy generally, and are usually explained 
as ‘ votive offerings to Fortuna and other deities of childbirth,’? although it is of 
course recognized that they are imitations of a well-known Greek type. This 
point, however, of the precise significance of the statuettes does not affect my 
theory of the zovzlae. 

These particular zovilae from Curti, it may be pointed out, include the 
oldest? of the whole group, earlier, that is, than civca 300 B.c., and therefore 
amongst the earliest known Oscan inscriptions. It is possible that if more 
accurate account had been kept of the sites on which the rest were found the 
proportion of fifteen out of twenty-one from the temple precinct might have 
been still larger; in addition to the fifteen examples which are intact or nearly 
so, there are also six small fragments found in the same place.* 

Of the whole collection of zovilae, some are inscribed blocks of tufa, others 
are tiles or small stelae of terracotta on which the inscription is stamped, in 
some cases on both sides, with only very slight and unimportant differences of 
wording, if any, between the readings of the two faces. The dedicatory inscrip- 
tions give, in many cases, besides the names of the person or persons—a family 
or a corporation—making the offering, the date (day, month, and occasionally 
the year) on which it was first made, and on which, in a number of examples, 
a command is made that it shall be repeated in future years. Some of these 
festivals were to be celebrated with a banquet as well as with (or instead of ?) 
the more usual sacrifice mentioned with regard to others. Not a small pro- 
portion bear various emblems which can only be regarded as heraldic. The 
real nature of the zovilae taken as a whole, with the many interesting but puzzling 
and rather unusual features that they present, is far from being perfectly 
understood; but in no previous discussion of them do I find any suggestion of 
their possible connexion with Juno—a connexion, which, it seems to me, if it 
can be established, will go far to explain many of the difficulties which have 
baffled us so far. 

Hitherto it has either been taken for granted® that the word diuvila-, 
iuvila-, contains the same stem (not the root merely) as the Latin Iuppiter, 
Iouis, although the quantity of the second syllable, -7-, as is clear from the 

€ 


Oscan spelling with -¢-, not -7-, which is the symbol regularly used for -2- or 


1 Cohen, Med. Imp., ed. 2, Vol. III. 147, possibly 112). 

cf. Serv. Aen. 1, 75. 4 Id. ibid., Nos. 124 sqq. 
2 Warde Fowler, Rel. Fest., p. 226. 5 E.g. by Buck, O.U. Gram., p. 247, Lindsay 
3 Conway, J.D., Nos. 102, 104, 105, 111 (and Lat. Lang., p. 250. 
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-é- in the developed alphabet, has aroused suspicion; or else, more cautiously, 
the question of the stem has been left quite open (there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the voot is the same as that of Jowts, dies), and the word has then 


been translated ‘day-stone.’? The possibility that iuvila- might mean 
‘dedicated to Juno’’ (Juno standing for *Jowino) seems not to have been con- 
sidered, even though so many of these objects were found within the enclosure 
of one of her temples. Phonetically, cowilo- can stand for *(d)iouin-lo-, since 
in Oscan -n/- becomes -//- (as in Latin), and -Jl- may be written -/-.3 

This raises the vexed question of the etymology of Latin Juno. Recent 
authorities—for example, Walde,* following Schulze, amongst the etymolo- 
gists, and Wissowa amongst the students of Roman religion—have rejected 
the old connexion with [uppiter, Iowis, in favour of a new one with iuuenis. 
This new view is based upon the evidence of extant inscriptions, in which Iuno 
is never written (1) with the diphthong -ow-, or (2) with initial d-. In particular, 
its supporters rely upon two early inscriptions, C/L.I., ed. 2, 361 (from Rome), 
Iunone Loucinat Diowms castud facitud, and 1b. 360 (from Norba), P. Rutilius 
M. f. Iunonet Loucina dedit meretod Diows castud, apparently without realizing 
that the value of these inscriptions is for their purpose seriously weakened by 
the inconsistencies in their spelling,° which indicate how far from being settled 
the spelling of Latin was at this time: Iunone but Loucinat, yet Iunonei but 
Loucina, meretod and factiud, Diouos and Diowis. But it can be shown on other 
grounds that it is certainly not impossible, as Schulze asserts, for Iuno 
and Iuppitey to be connected as much in their names as in theircults.® It is 
not very difficult to discover why Juno was written without either the 
diphthong -ou- or initial d-, even on the very inscriptions which preserve these 
forms in other words. 


(t) The cult of Juno at Rome was strongly permeated with Etruscan influences, 
and juno herself, as is well known, was worshipped commonly within ancient 
Etruria. Since, further, there is no longer any reason to doubt that for a period 
there was an Etruscan domination in Rome and Latium, the name of the goddess 
must often have been pronounced actually within the city with what we may call an 
Etruscan ‘accent’ or ‘colour,’ particularly since the Etruscan influence referred to 
was not the least powerful in matters connected with religion. Now in Etruscan 
there was no sound 0; the true diphthong -ow- therefore could not be properly 
enunciated without care and special effort by Etruscans, but would immediately 
collapse into #, thus anticipating by several centuries the fate which ultimately over- 
took ow in Latin. Thus in Etruscan the name of Juno is actually Umi, with which 


1 Cf. Conway’s article in the Ec, Brit, (ed. 11), 
s.v. Iovilae. 


pp. 469 sq. Cf. also Otto, Philologos LXIV. 
(1905), Pp. 117 Sq. 


2 Or perhaps, considering the gender (fem.), 
even ‘a miniature statue of Juno;’ if so, the 
stones which we have would perhaps be the 
pedestals, (Cf. Buck, /.c.) 


€ 
3 E.g, Osc. vesulliais; vesulias beside 
Umb, vesune; von Planta, Grammatik, i. p. 302. 
Cf, p. 186 infr. 
4 Etym. Wtb,, ed. 2, s.v., Schulze, Lat, Eigenn., 


5 Cf. Iunone Locina (dat.), CIL. 1., ed. 2, 371, 
also from Norba. 

6 Cf. Zimmermann, Woch. f. klass, Phil, XXIL, 
1905, pp. 990 sqq. His explanations, however, 
though ingenious, are not convincing. They 
are concerned chiefly with the effects of hypo- 
thetical forms postulated by Zimmermann (e.g. 
*Jouina, *Iouo f. sg. nom.) upon one another. 
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we may compare the closely parallel Etruscan form Ami ‘ Ianus,’ where again initial 
d- has been lost before --. But our earliest evidence for the spelling of Juno is later 


by some two and_a half centuries than the period of this Etruscan influence in 


Rome, so that it is not surprising that we do not find *Jowno or *Jowino, If the 
gentile nomen Junius is actually derived from a stem diin- (cf. ciimior, dinix), it is 
conceivable that it too influenced the spelling of the name of the goddess by 
conflation. Such ‘pious frauds’ are by no means unknown,! and it appears that 
already in ancient times attempts had been made to connect the name of L. Iunius 
Brutus? at all events with that of the month June (‘ mensis Jwnius’), which in turn 
was connected by ancient grammarians with Juno.* Perhaps a survival of *sowin- is 
to be recognized in Iwino (dat.) (CIL. IX. 2246, Telesia), compare Jwlio (CIL. XV. 
6919, Rome), from *Jouilio for Iulio,4 to which Oscan iuvilu for *iouillo will be 
parallel if the explanation of the zovilae here proposed is correct. 

(2) The initial d- disappeared very early in Iuppfitey as well as in Iuno not only at 
Rome, but through the whole of Italy: in the Iguvine tables it does not occur at all 
in any case of Juppitey ; in Oscan it survives, as in Latin, only on inscriptions of early 
date,° and, so far as I can find, only in the oblique cases, with the single 
exception of Praenestine dtespty (CIL. I., ed. 2, 564). But all the oblique cases are 
formed on the analogy of the ablative (more accurately locative) Jowe, which stands 
for I.Eu. *diéui, and dative Jowi (I.Eu. *dséuat), -e- before -u- becoming -o- as regularly 
(nouus : vé(F)os), whereas the nominative (more accurately vocative) Ii-piter (later 
Iuppiter) stands for I.Eu. *dieu- (contrast Zed with Ac(F)és) ; for the isolated diesptr, 
the true nominative form, compare dies, diem.’ The distinction is this—that in the 
oblique cases the stem-vowel was the simple vowel -o- followed by the glide -y- between 
it and the vowel of the suffix, but in the nominative (vocative) the stem-vowel was 
the full diphthong -eu- (later -ou-, though the spelling *Jow-pitery, it is important to 
observe, never occurs). But Juno from *Jouno (*Iou(i)no) is precisely parallel in this 
respect to /u-pitey, and since neither ever occurs with initial d- the inference might be 
that there was a tendency to preserve initial d- longer before -o- than before the full 
diphthong -ow- (earlier -ew-). Compare again diuvila- and diuvia in the oldest 
zovila-inscriptions,® which in Latin alphabet would have been writien diow-, just like 
Latin (d)lowis. Ianus too, it may be pointed out, never occurs with initial d- except 
once. And again, if there was conflation between Jwmo and the gentile name Junius 
(from iiim-), the result would be the still more speedy loss of initial d- in the name 
of the goddess. . 

(3) There is no difficulty in the formation of a noun in -on- from the extended stem 
(d)io-w(t)no- (from (d)iou-), which is parallel to the stem, also extended, of Janus and 
Diana® (didno- from di[y]o-),4 especially since, as I hope to show in a paper on the cult 


5 Buck, O. U. Gram., p. 84, cf. Conway, J.D. 1., 
Even on the vase of the Quirinal 


1 Cf. the strange spellings Jiuvi-, Iiovi-, Ioui- 
for Ikuvin- in the Iguvine tables; Conway,J.D.1I.,  p. 107. 


P- 405 n. 

2 Macr. Sat. I. 12, 30sq. It may be noted in 
passing that since 6 becomes # in the dialects 
(von Planta, I., pp. 117 sqq.), Avé-vn, if borrowed 
into Italy from Epirus (Dione was worshipped at 
Dodona), as ‘Hpaxdfjs, HvxoXos, Ilorios, ’Aréddwv, 
’Odvcceds were borrowed (Buck, O. U. Gram., 
p. 20, Conway, J.D. I., p. 361), it would there 
regularly pass into (D)ii#in-, and this form might 
affect the pure Italic one. 

3 Paul. ex, Fest., p.g2 L. Agroecius in Keil, 
Gram, Lat. VII., p. 124, 9, and Beda, ib. p. 276, 
16 seem to show that the connexion was already 
recognized in libris fastorum, 

4 Cf. Lindsay, Lat. Lang., p. 247. 


CIL. I., ed. 2, 4, tou- (if connected with (Iouis 
lacks the initial d-. Cf, Sommer Hdd.? p. 217. 

6 In dius (n. sg.), e.g. in me dius fidius, -i- has 
become vocalized by ‘samprasarana,’ perhaps 
under the influence of dius, diuus, and does not 
therefore affect my statement about forms with d-, 
Iuppiter (earlier Jupiter) is strictly speaking 
vocative, ; 

7 Brugmann, K.V.G., pp. 85, 312. 

8 Conway, J.D.; Nos. 101-103, 

9 CIL. V. 783 (Aquileia), Ioui Diano. 

10 J may refer here to the sections on these 
words, with Gk. Zav, in the forthcoming second 
volume of Mr. A. B. Cook’s Zeus. 

11 Cf, dialis, dius (e.g. in dius fidius). 
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of Juno to be published elsewhere, there is good reason for believing that Juno was 
early connected with Janus as well as with Jupiter, with whom Janus tended to be 
fused in Rome and Latium. For the type which, with extended forms in -a or -o, is 
very common in the names of Italic deities, we may compare Latin Nev-i-o (feminine, 
Aul. Gel. 13, 23), Pom-o (probably masculine, CIL. X. 531—wirg-o again is feminine), 
Umbrian (Tabulae Iguvinae) 4 dmune (from an -o- stem, admo-), Puemune Vofione 
(all masculine), Veswne (feminine), Latin Pomon-a and Pomon-us (compare Belloi-a, 
Annon-a, Populon-a). . 

(4) The aspect which this question of the etymology of Latin Juno presents to 
the student of Roman religion, who has also to consider the nature of the earliest 
relationship between Juno and Jupiter, cannot be discussed fully here; I shall return 
to it in the essay dealing with Juno already mentioned. I may, however, point out 
that a noun form in -on- from the stem 7iin- of ziinior-, timix—the etymology proposed 
by Schulze and Wissowa—would in Latin have normally been masculine (com- 
pare the type seen in sevmo, -onis, or Old Latin homo, -dnis), with the meaning ‘ youth,’ 
‘young person.’ From this to the goddess of wedlock and childbirth, the protecting 
deity of her people in peace and in war, and the spouse of Jupiter, is indeed a far cry. 

Returning now to the tovilae, we remember that a large proportion, not 
merely of the Curti specimens, but of the whole number, were discovered in 
association with representations of Juno Lucina or of a corresponding 


Campanian goddess. A particular deity is named in one only of the extant 


inscriptions*—a stone dedicated iuvei flagiui ‘Tour Piapio; “1s, ‘as os 
most likely, this epithet is to be connected with Latin flagrare, fulgere, Greek 
préyo, Sanskrit bhraj- ‘shine, be radiant,’ we may compare® both Jupiter 
Fulgur, who was worshipped at Rome with Juno Curitis on October 7,° and 
Jupiter Lucetius. Juno is herself twice called Lucetia by late Latin writers,’ in 
both places as an alternative to Lucina; but there seems to be no evidence to 
show that at Rome at least Juno was ever known under any other form of the 
name than Lucina. The corresponding epithet of Jupiter, however, as god of 
the open sky,® is preserved only in the form Lucetius, which the grammarians 
regard as specifically Oscan,® although it would appear that the Salii invoked 
Jupiter by that name at Rome; probably Jupiter Lucetius was common to 
all the Italic peoples. We need not be surprised, then, to find a Jupiter 
Flagius ‘god of the bright sky’ on an inscription found within the shrine of 
Juno Lucina ‘ goddess of the light of day’: as Professor Sir Wm. Ridgeway 


1 In the examples occurring in the native 
alphabet (here denoted by spaced type), « 
stands for 6. 

2 Cf. Brugmann, K.V.G., pp. 332, 330; and 
words like praedo, nebulo, silo, susurro, or, amongs 
proper names, Rufo, Strabo, Naso, Furfo. 

3 Conway, No, 108. 

# Cf., perhaps, CJL. X. 157 (Puteoli?), Ioui 
Flazzio (Flazzo) uotum, 

5 Cf. Dubois, Pouzzoles, p. 138. 

Civast, Avv,, Paul., 7 Oct. : 
Iunoni Curriti,’ 

7 Mart, Cap. 2, 149 (Lucet-), Myth. Vat. 3, 4 
(Leucesia). 

8 There can be little doubt that Lucina, like 


‘Ioui Fulguri 


Lucetius, meant originally ‘ goddess of the light 
(or of the sky).” The epithet was only later 
restricted to ‘giver of the light (of day), i.e. of 
birth, to children’ (Varro, L.L. 5, 60, Cic. 7.4. 
2, 68 sq., Serv. Aen. 2, 610, cf. Ovid, Fasti, 2, 449 
sqq.), with reference to the special character 
which Juno had developed as goddess of women 
in general, and of the wife and mother in 
particular. 

9 Serv. den. 9, 570, and others quoted by 
Conway, J.D. 1., pp. 218 sq. 

10 Macrob. I, 15, 14 (Lucet-), cf. Ter. Scaur, 
(Keil), 7, p. 28 (Leucesie), 

11 Cf. Wissowa, R.K., ed. 2, p. 114. 
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suggested, quoting similar cases from Dodona, Capua, and Rome, Juno 
‘probably shared the temple with her divine consort.’* Nor shall we be 
surprised at the festivals named in two of the iovilae, diuvia(s) (Conway, 
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No. 103) ‘Iouiae,’ and iuviais messimais (id. 113) ‘Iouiis maximis,’ 
which can be paralleled exactly by the two Latin inscriptions already quoted, 
Iunone Loucinat Diouis castud (‘on the festival of Jupiter’?) facitud and 
Iunonei Loucina dedit meretod Diouos castud from Rome and Norba 
respectively. It is very noteworthy that one of these two inscriptions, the 
one from Rome, enjoins a re peated sacrifice to Juno Lucina on the festival 
of Jupiter, the date of which, unfortunately, is unknown. All the ides, how- 
ever, were sacred to Jupiter at Rome, so that the probability is that the 
festival in question fell on the ides of some month. If so, the parallel between 
these two Latin inscriptions and the ‘ovilae is closer still, for in three cases 
the sacrifice recorded or commanded by the iovilae-inscriptions is dated on 
the ides. Similarly the dialect inscription from Rapino (Marrucini*) gives 
instructions for a goddess regen(ai) peat cerie iouiae (dat. sg.), who clearly 
corresponds to Juno,’ to be worshipped on a festival of Jupiter. 

The name of another festival appearing in three iovilae® is vesulliats, 
that is ‘on the festival of the Vesul()iae.’ This festival is of special interest. 
The word is formed from the name ot the goddess Vesune (dat. sg.) 
‘Vesonae,’ who was worshipped amongst the Volscians, Marsians, and 


Umbrians.’? The peculiar interest lies in the circumstance that by the — 


Marsians Vesona was associated with a male deity Erine patre (dat. sg.) 
‘ Erini (or -o) patri,’ and was, on that account, herself called Erinie (dat. sg.) 
‘Eriniae.’® It was long ago suggested by Mommsen® that with evi- might be 
compared the obscure Heries Iunonis.° Who or what ‘ Heries Iunonis’ was 
we no more know as yet than we know who or what ‘ Erinus pater’ and 
‘Erinia Vesona’ were, partly owing to the uncertainty which attaches to the 
origin and meaning of the words themselves. A suggested comparison with 
the Italic stem her- would perhaps account for Heries Iunonis as the per- 
sonified fertility element (rather than the element of desive) in the goddess 


1 See Conway, p. 109. 

2 See Lommatzsch (with Buecheler’s note) on 
CIL. I., ed. 2, 360 for meaning of diowis castud 
‘ feriis eis quae Iouis castus uocantur.’ 

3 Conway, Io4, 113 eiduis mamertiais ‘idibus 
Martiis,’ ror eiduis luisarifs ‘idibus liralibus’ 
(i.e, Februariis ?, cf. Conway, Glossary s.v.). 

* Conway, 243 (c. 250 B.c.). 

5 Mommsen, Unterital. Dial., p. 341. Cerie 
cannot be translated by anything narrower than 
‘genetrici.’ It is not simply the Roman Ceres. 
We may note further that to this goddess cerie 
lambs were to be sacrificed, just as at Rome by 
the vex sacrorum and his wife to Juno (Macrob. 

15, 19, cf. 16, Gell. 4, 3; cf. Fest., p. 248 L.) 

6 Conway, Iog, 110, 111. This last I take to 
be, ‘The festivals of the Clovatii are the 


Vesulliae festivals.’ 

7 Conway, 253, 264, 361, Tab. Iguv. IV. 3, 6, 
10,12, 25. Cf. p. 183 n. 3 supr., and reference 
to von Planta given there. Buck, O.U. Gram., 
par. 107, 3.) From Vesui(l)ia (the festival) was 

e€ 


formed a gentile nomen, Vesulliais, ‘ Vesul- 
liaeus,’ after the method which became very 
common a little later, of fashioning human 
names on the pattern of divine or heroic ones ; 
see CIL. passim, and in the dialects, e.g., 
Mamercus, Conway, 7, note xi. 7 (p. 97), and 
205A, 

8 Conway, 264=CIL. I., ed. 2, 391, TX. 3813. 

9 Unterital. Dial. (1850), p. 347, cf. CIL. L, 
ed. 1 (1863), p. 34, n. ad No. 182. 

10 Gell. 13, 23, I sq. 
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of wedlock,’ but such an explanation must be regarded as tentative only. 
*Erinus’ and ‘ Erinia Vesona’ were much more than mere ‘ personifications,’ 
and a more definitely concrete interpretation of ‘ Heries Iunonis’ would be 
preferable if it could be found. The important point for my present purpose 
is this—that the association, on the one hand, of Heries with Juno, and, on 
the other, of the closely related (H)erinus? (-ia) with Vesona (cf. Vesull-), goes 
to confirm the connexion of those iovilae which record the festival of the 
Vesul(l)iae with Juno, a connexion which the circumstances of their finding 
suggested as likely. 

The view has been advanced? that the iovilae were sepulchral monuments, 
that is, intended for the grave of an individual or family. But the recurring 
festival, which is so frequent a feature, is as easily intelligible on the assumption 
that they were meant to ensure the performance of ceremonies offered on 
behalf of a whole familia or gens forits preservation and continuity, 
as on the assumption that they were sepulchral. The peculiar limitation to 


the Ides (ciduis) or Nones (?) (pumperiais § quintanis’ ?4), which occurs 
frequently, is not easy to understand in the case of funeral monuments, with 
which, as Professor Conway has pointed out, a Jupiter Flagius would be in 
the highest degree inconsistent ; nor is it by any means certain that any of the 
tovilae were necessarily or originally associated with graves. If instead we 
may believe that they were, in the first instance, at least, placed rather in 
temples, as the detailed information as to locality given in two instances 
suggests, than in tombs,° it becomes extremely probable that they are to be 
connected with Juno Lucina as the goddess of motherhood, of the procreation 
of children, who alone could preserve a familia or gens or group of gentes from 
that fate most dreaded amongst the ancients, utter extinction of the family, by 
raising up constantly children to succeed their parents. Thus no fewer than 
ten® ‘of the inscriptions name a family or gens as interested in the dedication 
or consecration, and in five of these the date of the year is added. At least 
eight command some future ceremony to be annually repeated. Further... 
it is clear that in some cases at least the chief object of the dedication or 


1 Italic stem jer- ‘uelle, optare, capere’ (pf. 


é 
pte. evetu for heretu, Conway, 358 ii. a 4), cf. est’’), like that of 109 (vessimas staiet veru 


é 


also Osc. Heventas (i.e. Venus), id. 87, 216, 7, 
who, however, is to be compared rather with 
Fortuna (as a fertility goddess) than with Venus 
(=Aphrodite) ; cf. also Wissowa in Roscher’s 
Lex. and Otto in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.v. Hertes 
Iunonis, Heves Mariea. Preller, Roem. Myth., 
Vol. I., ed. 3, p. 275, was certainly wrong in 
pressing the idea of desire (Venus). 

2 Herine, Conway, note xi. 5 (p. 97). 

3 Conway, p. 109g. 


0 
4 The identity of pumperias with the Nones, 
though not absolutely certain, is very probable: 
see Conway, Glossary, s.v.; and Dial. Ital. 
Exempl. Sel., pp. 14 sq. 
5 ‘Thecloseof ror (tiiuk destrst ‘‘ea dextra 


invies ‘‘proximae stant a foribus in luco’’), 
seems to imply that there were several such 
monuments standing together and needing to be 
distinguished, which suggests a temple rather 
than a graveyard. The mere question of fact/is 
difficult to settle, for (Beloch, Campanien, ed. 2, 
p. 471) ‘‘ the necropolis begins immediately out- 
side the walls all round the city, so that every 
building outside it necessarily stood in the midst 
of graves ’’’ (Conway, pp. I09 sq.). 

6 Conway (see p. 103), Nos. 88, 101, 103, 105, 
110, III, 113-116 (perhaps 107); 117 a and 4, are 
mutilated at the point where information of this 
kind might have been given. 
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erection of the iovila was simply to establish an annual performance of some 
such ceremony.’?! 


On this new interpretation—that the object of the sacrifice is to ensure — 


the existence of a line of descendants—not only do the «ovpotpddos statuettes 
found at Curti receive an explanation, but also the various emblems on the 
wovilae themselves. Particularly appropriate to Juno as the goddess of the 
matrona is the case of the female head with what Professor Ridgeway explained 
in 18977 as a matron’s rolls of hair. At Rome, if not elsewhere in Italy, it was 
the custom for women to take down their hair when sacrificing to Juno Lucina.® 
It is tempting to see a representation of Juno herself in the zovila, and also in 
the other example of a woman’s head,’ this time helmeted. Other devices 
are clearly the coats-of-arms of families or corporations. On all but two of 
the Curti specimens a boar forms either the whole or part of the device. This 
boar has been regarded as belonging to ‘some local curia or group of gentes,’ 
which it was not necessary to add to the arms of the individual or gens’; but 
it is perhaps worth remarking that a pig was, Servius tells us,® sacrificed to 
Juno. 

Now the occurrence of coats-of-arms is perfectly natural on monuments 
connected with family ceremonies; of the exact nature of these sacra gentilicia 
we cannot, indeed, be certain; but it is scarcely to be doubted that in 
Campania, as at Rome, the religious life of the familia was concerned chiefly 
with its preservation.2 We note, for example, that in one inscription the 
ceremony is recorded as taking place on a festival expressly described as 
intended to promote fertility (fevtalis abl. pl. ‘fertilibus’!°); and on three 
others during the month of February," which in Rome was the month dis- 
tinguished by a number of purificatory and fertility rites, amongst them the 
Lupercalia, which Ovid!* (mistakenly, it is true, but with a consciousness of a 
certain appropriateness) represents as having been celebrated for the first time 
in the grove of Juno at the foot of the Esquiline. The mention of a banquet 
as part of the ceremony is paralleled by the feast which took place at Rome 
when Genius was honoured year by year by the pater familias on his birthday ;** 
for there, too, the sacrifice to Genius served this very same purpose—that is, 
to ensure the continuity of the family. The late Dr. Warde Fowler argued 
that the conception of Genius points to the idea of kinship determined through 


1 Td., p. 102. 

2 Id.,p.106, No.120. This iovilaisat Naples ; 
I examined it there, and have no doubt that 
Ridgeway’s identification is correct. 

3 Serv. Aen. 4, 518; Ovid, Fast. 3, 257 sqq., 
Paul. ex. Fest., p. 248 L., Gell. 4, 3, 3. We do 
not hear of locks of hair being offered to Juno ; 
but this custom is recorded for Hercules (Ovid, 
Fast. 6, 799), and there is a certain connexion 
between Hercules and Juno as representatives of 
the male and female types respectively. See 
Warde Fowler, R.F., p. 143. 

* Conway, No. 103. 


5 Compare Juno Regina at Lanuvium clad in 
a goat’s skin, the head being thrown over her 
head to serve as a helmet, and armed with a 
spear and shield. Cic. 2.d. 1, 29, 82. 
6 Conway, pp. 105 sq. 
7 Id. ibid. 8 Aen. 8, 84. 
® Cf, Warde Fowler, R.E., pp. 274 sq. 
10 Conway, No. 109. 
11 Jd,, Nos, 101, 115,116. But see Conway, p. 681. 
12 On this aspect of Juno (Fluonia, etc.) I must 
refer to the essay on Juno above mentioned. 
13 Fast. 2, 435 Sq. 
14 Wissowa, R.K., ed. 2, p. 177. 
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the father ;* but this conception was part of the official Patrician religion, and 
the ethnic connexions of the Patricians would lead us to expect them to count 
descent through males, whereas the older pre-Tuscan stratum of Italic 
population, to which the Oscans of Campania belonged,? seem in early times 
to have counted it through females. The latter, therefore, would naturally 
turn to a goddess such as Juno (who, for women in many ways, occupied the 
position filled for men by Genius at Rome) for the blessing of children to 
continue the line of the family or gens, and would appear to have preserved 
this custom even after their land had been overrun by Samnite invaders, and 
the father had taken the place of the mother as the head of the family. At 
Rome, too, the lectus genialis, for example, the connexion of which with the 
same idea as genius is shown by the name itself, was set for Juno in the atrium 
at the birth of a child.* 

It is beyond the scope of this article to examine how far Juno was an 
Italic, and not solely Roman, deity. But I may mention here, what I propose 
to show elsewhere, that the conception of the goddess of motherhood, who for 
the Romans was Juno Lucina, was, as after all is but natural, common 
throughout ancient Italy, including the dialect-speaking areas; as for Capua 
itself, we know from a Latin inscription® that Juno Lucina found worshippers 
there. 


J. WHATMOUGH. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


BANGOR. 
1 R.E., pp. 74 sq. 3 Cf. Ridgeway, Who were the Romans ? p. 15. 
2 See Conway in Enc, Brit. (ed. 11), articles 4 Serv. Ecl. 4, 62. 
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A NEW EPITHET OF JUNO. 


AN inscription found in 1912 near Praeneste,! and now easily accessible in 
the new edition of Vol. I. of the Corpus of Latin inscriptions (CJL. I. pars 2, 
fasc. 1, 1918, No. 2439), records a dedication in honour of Juno PALOS#- 
CARIA(e) (dat. sg.), an epithet previously unknown, and not yet, I believe, 
satisfactorily explained. Rosenberg’s attempted explanation? (palus -7 sens. 
obsc.—an extremely rare meaning, it should be observed—and stigare in the 
sense of ‘ instigare,’ referring to Juno as the goddess of motherhood) will not 
secure many adherents, while that of Lommatzsch (CIL. l.c.), who would 
connect the word with palus -udis, and see an allusion to the ‘ paludes Pomp- 
tinae,’ involves us in serious, though not insuperable, phonetic and morpho- 
logical difficulties. If we were reduced to accepting the derivation from palus 
‘ marsh,’ I should prefer to see rather a reference to the festival of Juno on the 
Nonae Caprotinae (July 7), which took place near the Caprae (or Caprea) palus 
in the Campus Martius.2 There would then be at least a definite connexion of 
the goddess with the palus, whereas there is no such connexion, so far as I 
know, of Juno with the Pomptine Marshes. 

But a recent examination of the inscription itself has convinced me of 
what I had previously suspected from the facsimiles published in the Notizie 
degli Scavi* and elsewhere,’ that # is not t, as Mancini (N. d. Sc.) read it, nor 
ti, as Marucchi and Rosenberg took it, but simply an engraver’s error im- 
perfectly effaced. The offering, then, is made to Juno Paloscavia, or, as the 
word would have been later written, Paluscaria. 

Now Macrobius,® quoting Cloatius, mentions palusca (ficus) as a variety of 
fig-tree. From palusca (older, palosca) the formation of an adjective paluscaria 
is perfectly regular ; further, as is well known, it was under a wild fig-tree that 
the sacrifices in honour of Juno on the Nonae Caprotinae took place, the women 
who took part tearing down boughs from the tree.’ Varro® tells us that the 
fig-tree in question was ‘in Latio’: was it near Praeneste, where this inscrip- 
tion was found ? 


J. WHATMOUGH. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BANGOR, 


1 Mancini, Notizie degli Scavi, 1914, p. 195. 
2 Rh. Mus, LXXI. (1916), p. 117. 


3 Plut. Rom. 29: cf. Cam, 33, Dion. Hal. 2, 56. 


etl SG: 


5 Rosenberg, Rh, Mus. l.c.; Marucchi, Bull, 


Comm, XLI. (1913), p. 22. 
6 Sat, 3, 20, 1. 


7 Wissowa, R.K., ed. 2, p. 184, Warde Fowler, 
R.F., p. 175. The significance of this tree in the 
rites of Juno will be discussed in an essay on 
the cult of Juno to be published elsewhere. 

8 L.L. 6, 18. For the worship of Juno at 
Praeneste see CIL. XIV. 2867, I., ed. 2, 563 sq. 
551; Ovid Fasti, 6, 62. 


Berek LIVS LV. um. -7 soo., Il. ai.-5. 


Propertivs IV, 111. 7 sqq.: 


7 Te modo uiderunt iteratos Bactra per ortus, 
te modo munito Neuricus hostis equo, 
hibernique Getae, pictoque Britannia curru, 
10 ~—ustus et Eoa discolor Indus aqua. 


8 munito Bervoaldus, munitus O., Neuricus Jacob, hericus NFL, hernicus D. tro ustus 
MSS., uastus Palmer, pastus Otto, tunsus Housman, discolor MSS., decolor Passerat. 


Line 10, though accepted by some of the best editors, e.g. Hosius and Phillimore, 
seems to raise unanswerable difficulties (v. Butler ad loc.). Professor Housman’s 
correction tuusus is too strong for a context which would require something like 
lotus. 1 prefer to accept the idea that Iudus is the river, and suggest : 


mixtus et Eoa discolor Indus aqua. 


In this way the ablative Eoa aqua gets a reasonable construction, and discolor is 
strengthened by and strengthens in turn the participle mixtus. The contrast 
expressed by discoloy is of course with the Eoa agua, which is probably the Mare 


Erythraeum. Compare also for the sense the passage of Catullus (XI. 7) quoted by 
Palmer: 


siue qua septemgeminus colorat 
aequora Nilus. 


From the palaeographical point of view the correction is an easy one. Mixtus 
becomes mistus either by conscious correction of spelling or by a frequent confusion, 
for which compare IV. viii. 37 aestiua : extiua FDv; I. xv. 5 hesternos : externos DF; 
III. viii. 1 hesternas : externas DV. mistus is then scarcely distinguishable from nustus, 
which becomes uwstus by haplography or simply by rubbing at the beginning of the line. 

Rite 38,5 : 

5 Paruaque tam magnis admoram fontibus ora, 
unde pater sitiens Ennius ante bibit ; 
et cecinit Curios fratres et Horatia pila, 
8 regiaque Aemilia uecta tropaea rate, 


13 cum me Castalia speculans ex arbore Phoebus, etc. 
7 cecinit O., cecini codd. dett. 


For the general interpretation of this passage see Butler ad loc. The editors 
who rétain cecimit (Hosius, Phillimore, Butler) have to explain away—(r1) the 
curiously casual introduction of the subject of Ennius’s poem; (2) an almost certain 
anachronism in line 8; (3) the strangely abrupt return to the main theme at line 13, 
where cum must refer back to line 5, admovam. ‘The only strong objection against 
cecini, which removes these difficulties, is that Propertius never really took to writing 
historical poetry. The commentators seem to have forgotten that all this poem is a 
dream. The change to cecimit, if not intentional, was due to dittography of the 
C of Cuntos. : 


A,. CAMERON. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XLIII. 1. 1922. 

R. B. Steele, Some Roman Elements in the Tragedies of Seneca. Attemps to show 
‘the basic Roman character’ of Seneca’s thought by quoting a number of passages 
which reflect political and moral ideas found in his own philosophical works or in 
earlier writers both prose and verse. M. Radin, Secave Partis: The Early Roman Law 
of Execution against a Debtor, Discusses the meaning of the phrase partis secanto, and 
concludes that it refers to the retailing in separate lots (by sectores) of the debtor’s 
property, which became bona publica. W. P. Mustard, Jilustvations of Tibullus. 
‘Offered as a supplement to Professor Smith’s article,’ and containing a number 
of passages (in Italian and French as well as Latin) from poets of the fifteenth to 
eighteenth centuries, with the lines on which they are modelled. M. B. Ogle, 
Hovace, Epistle I. 19, 28-9. Discusses the meaning of temperat in this famous 
passage, and concludes that it is to be translated ‘dulls the keen edge.’ E. S. 
McCartney, Sex-Determination and Sex-Control in Antiquity. A summary of what is 
known with regard to ancient doctrine and practice on this subject. D. M. Robinson, 
Notes on Two Inscriptions from Sinope. Suggests emendations in both inscriptions, 
which were discovered as long ago as 1906, and gives two verse renderings of the 
second. W. F. Albright, A Misunderstood Syrian Place-Name: Dana and Tyana. 
Accepts the identification of Xenophon’s Dana with Tyana (Anab. 1. 2, 818 sqq.), but 
argues that as that name appears elsewhere in Greek as Tvava or Odava, Xenophon 
has confused it with the Syrian Dana, which must have been very close to Cyrus’ 
line of march, if not actually on it. 


XLIII. 2. April-June, 1922. 

R. J. Deferrari, St. Augustine's Method og Composing and Delivering Sermons. (1.) 
Argues largely from the published statements of Augustine himself—that he did not 
as a rule carefully prepare and write his sermons beforehand. They were extempore, 
and owe their preservation to the notaviz, who were always present when they were 
delivered. A. G. Laird, When is Generic pa Particulay? From an examination of 
the well-known Sophoclean phrase 6 pndev eidds Oidirovs and other similar examples 
from prose writers as well as poets, deduces the rule that ‘o mu with a participle (or 
adjective) may apply to a definite individual, when that individual is the only one of 
a group belonging to a certain class, the others being of the opposite class, and when 
it is well known that he belongs to that class.’ E. W. Nichols, Single Word versus 
Phrase. Attempts to discover ‘why, to express a concept, a single word is used in 
some instances and a clause or phrase in others,’ and concludes that the simpler, 
more familiar and vaguer ideas are more likely to be expressed by single words. 
Examines a number of examples, chiefly from Plautus and Cicero’s Letters. 
F. A. Wright, Two Passages in Pindar. The passages are Ol. II. 58-62 (Gild.), and 
Pyth, I. 38-9 (Heyne). In the first it is proposed to read dpyorépois for the MSS. 
dyporépav, and to punctuate with a comma after pépipvav, thus making the meaning, 
‘ For idle folk a meteor gleaming bright, To hero souls life’s truest light,’ In the second 
attention is drawn to the importance of the words xvévos, dfefas, and riOjvy. The 
figure in xudvos TeOjvy is an oxymoron of the same sort as Horace’s avida nutrix, and 
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it derives fresh force from the adjective déeéas, which must mean ‘sharp to the 
taste.’ W. F. Albright, The Ovigin of the Name Cilicia. Suggests that, on the 
evidence of coins of the satrap Pharnabazus, there is no phonetic objection to 
the identification of the Kl(r)k3’, who appear among the Anatolian peoples who 
threatened Egypt in the thirteenth century, with the Cilicians. G. B. Dolson, 
Imprisoned English Authors and the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius. Mentions 
Holbein’s picture of the More family as proof of Sir Thomas More’s familiarity with 
Boethius ; and quotes Washington Irving on the fondness of James I. of Scotland 
for the same author. E.H. Tuttle, The Devivatives of Sanskrit ka. Discusses forms 
in Hindi, Marati, and Kashmiri to show that éfa developed a stressless form ka. 


Classical Philology. XVII. 1. 


C. W. Mendell, Martial and the Satiric Epigram. M. examines the epigram as 
handled by Martial to discover the stage of evolution which it had reached. Com- 
paring the short poems of Catullus, whom Martial recognizes as his literary ancestor, 
he finds in the former a more prominent lyric element due to his intense feeling, and 
a more bitter invective. Catullus, however, displays certain qualities which appear 
more definitely in Martial, viz., the ‘occasional’ character of the verse and its 
concise brilliance. In the interval between the two poets Stoic doctrines endowed 
epigram with the element of criticism, Stoic paradox with the rhetorical ‘ point.’ 
Martial’s poems are satiric, without being satires. W. L. Westermann, The ‘Dry 
Land’ in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. Egyptian lands may be classified according 
to ‘production categories’ as flooded, unflooded, and dry. Dry land (xépc0s) was 
land not reached by the Nile waters in any given year. The idea that the yépcos 
was of poor quality is wrong, but the task of irrigating it was relatively costly. 
When irrigated, it was used for grains, vine culture, hay growing, and truck 
gardening. E. Fitch, The Evidence fov the Homeric ‘Thebais. F. examines Scott’s 
thesis (Vol. XVI., pp. 20-26) that there is no sufficient evidence for the view that in 
antiquity the epic Thebais was regarded as Homer’s. The title Cyclic Thebais was 
never given to the poem of Antimachus, but to an early epic which both Pindar and 
Sophocles deemed worthy to be followed, Pausanias ix. 9 praises the older Thebais 
as next in quality to the Ilad and Odyssey. Herodotus reacts to his environment, in 
which Homer means more than the Jiiad and Odyssey. Kadaivos of the MSS. of 
Pausanias ix. 9. 5 is obviously a corruption, and no better emendation than Kad Aivos 
has yet been offered. W. Petersen, Studies in Greek Noun-Formation: Dental 
Terminations III. P. deals with words in -rns, -rynTos, their formation, accentuation, 
and semantic aspects. Under ‘Notes and Discussions,’ C. D. Buck accepts roi as 
nominative plural in JG ix. 2. 241, an inscription from Pharsalus; P. Shorey 
proposes as an emendation in Plato, Laws 679D, pevévrwy for pdvov airov; W. E. 
Waters, discussing Dio of Prusa’s sixth oratio, section 41, traces in literature beside 
the conception of the unhappiness of an aged horse, seen in Ennius, Horace, and 
Tibullus, an earlier conception of its vigour, found in Ibykos and Sophocles; 
J. A. Scott sums up the results of earlier articles by himself and Professor Bolling 
on the Homeric infinitives in -éuev. 

Hermes, LXXV. 2. 1922. 

+C. Robert, Die Parodos der Aischyleischen Septem. Anattempt to divide 150-165 
between Chorus and Hemichorus. F. Lammert, Zuv Evkenntmslehve dev spdteren 
Stoa. An examination of Ptolemy epi xpirnpiov Kai yyepovexod 10, 11-13, 13 H. 
F. Thedinga, Plotin odey Numenios ? (continued from LIV. 249). An attempt to 
prove that Porphyry in editing Plotinus inserted extracts from the works of 
Numenios. F. Atenstadt, Zwei Quellen des sogenannten Plutarch De Fluuiis. W. 
Capelle, Zur Hippokvatischen Frage. A discussion of the Platonic Hippokrates. 

O 
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A, v. Premerstein, Alexandviner und Juden vor Hadvian. A revised text of the papyri 
together with a commentary. MisceLLEN: G. Jachmann on Virg. Catalepton VII. 
+C. Robert on a red-figured Attic vase from Kamarina (Atti di Lincet 1V. 802) which 
has an illustration of I/. 9. 529. 


LVII. 3. 1922. 

+C. Robert, Aphoristische Bemerkungen zu den Ecclesiazusen des Avistophanes. 
Discusses among other questions the relation of the play to Plato’s theories. 
R. Reitzenstein, Philologische Kleimgheiten. A criticism of the view that certain 
poems of Horace and Catullus are humorous persiflage. F. Jacoby, Ila KaAAOveroa, 
An examination and corroboration from literary sources of Frickenhaus’ theory of 
the existence of an ancient cult of Hera in Tiryns, L. Weber, Pevikles Samische 
Leichenvede. Argues in favour of E. Meyer’s view that the speeches in Herodotus 
VII. 161 and IX. 27 are influenced by Pericles’ funeral speech on those who fell in 
the Samian war. M. Wellmann, Der Verfasser des Anonymus Londinensis. ‘The author 
of this medical treatise (Brit. Mus. Pap. 137) was a follower of the peOodcKy alpeccs, 
founded by the Syrian Themison. F. Graefe, Studien zur Mavrinegeschichte des 
Altevtums, A discussion of (1) the use of fire-ships, and (2) methods of blockading 
harbours and estuaries. O. Schroder, Beitvige zur Wiederherstellung des Hypevides- 
Textes. K. Mimscher, Zu Demosthenes. A discussion of passages in XLIV., LVIII. 
and LVII. Miscerien: S. Brassloff on Pap. Hal. 1. 219. J. Hondius and Hiller 
v. Gaertringen on inscriptions referring to the Peisistratids recently published by 
L. Bizard. O. Weinreich on Ptolemaios Chennos VII. 1. 


Mnemosyne. XLIX. 3. 1921. 

K. Kuiper, De Theocritt Carmine XVIII. (1) Connects the Helenes Epithalamium 
with the marriage of Philadelphus and Arsinoe; (2) finds in the poem echoes of 
Sappho; (3) finds an explanation for the line terpdxis e&jxovra Kopat, OnAvs veoAata in 
the existence (as he argues) of four local tribes in Sparta (cf. Paus. III. 16. g). 
Each of these provides a double tpiaxds (for this v. Hdt. 1. 65). (4) The argument 
of the poem contains the words év air@ tiva eiAntras ex TOU TpwTOV UrnoLXOpov “EAEvys. 
K. thinks the passage referred to is most probably vers, 38-48. He then discusses 
the probable contents of Stesichorus’ Palinode, and finds reason to believe that it 
began with a picture of Helen in youthful innocence, and afterwards brought her to 
Egypt, the circumstances of his narrative being borrowed by Euripides in his . 
Helena, J.S. Phillimore in the line of the Movetwm, which in the MSS. appears (with 
variations) ‘ Et reserat clausa qua peruidet ostia claui,’ proposes to read ‘ Et reserat 
Iani qui peruidet omnia clausam,’ clausa being a feminine noun, and the whole 
expression a humorous periphrasis for a door. W., Vollgraff, €v piprov «Aadi, illus- 
trating his argument with numerous examples from both Greek and Latin, including 
the familiar ‘quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa’ maintains that the first line of the 
famous scholion means, zot ‘ I’ll wreath my sword in myrtle bow,’ but ‘ With my head 
wreathed in myrtle I shall carry the sword.’ Not only does the expression admit of 
being so translated, but it describes a more natural behaviour. P. H. Damste 
continues his notes on Valerius Flaccus’ Avgonautica, dealing here with Book IV. 
J. J. Hartman, De Locorum Similium Considerandorum Ratione. ‘Whatever help to 
the right understanding of a book may be derived from the investigation of its 
origin—which, I hold, amounts to little or nothing—at any rate the investigation is 
the most difficult imaginable and exposed to many different causes of error.’ Only 
two classes of ‘ parallels’ will lead to any result : (1) where the expression borrowed 
has been spoiled in the borrowing ; (2) where one writer has parodied another, He 
supplies many illustrations in support of his thesis. W. Vollgraff, De Voce Thracia 
"Adéérracs. The word is found only in Anth. Pal. VII. 709, an epigram of Dioscorides 
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(who flourished in the third century a.p.) on one Aleximenes, wvetcavros (de- 
scribed as) é¢’ iperépovow dddrrars. By comparison with certain other words which 
survive, formed from the Phrygian stem déap-, he concludes that the words é¢’ 
HpeTepauriy addarrois (for the word appears to be feminine)=év tals aydrais jpaov. 
The rites referred to by Dioscorides were those of the Magna Mater; the name, 
however (dyd7n), passed with totally different connotation into the terminology 
of the Christian Church. V. attempts to trace the steps by which this occurred. 
C. Brakman, De Cicevonis Libris de Republica. A detailed inquiry into the sources 
of the Republic. B. finds the work to be mainly based on the Stoics. Cicero 
consulted especially the works of Panaetius and Polybius VL, itself derived from 
Stoic speculation. J. J. Hartman, Propertiana, reviews some of the best conjectures 
made on Propertius since the Renaissance. H. is now satisfied that there is now no 
single verse of P. where we have not, so far at least as the sense is concerned, either 
what the poet wrote or what he might have written. To prove this he intends 
shortly to issue a translation of P. in the Dutch language, but thinks it desirable first 
to express his opinion on various disputed passages. The present article contains a 
first instalment of these criticisms. ‘There are also short notes on Tac. Aun. XV. 50, 
Lucian De Saltatione 64, the Law of the Milesian College of Singers, a notice of the 
Civitas Nova, a proposed international Society of Teachers of the ‘ Liberal Arts,’ which 
is being organized in France, and some congratulatory verses to the rector of the 
gymnasium at Arnheim, where the Antigone was recently presented. 


XLIX. 4. 1921. 

J. J. Hartman contributes two further instalments of his Propertiana. J. M. 
Hoogvliet has critical notes on Aristophanes’ Clouds. C. Brakman continues his 
inquiry into the sources of Cicero’s Republic. P. H. Damsté continues his notes on 
Val. Flaccus’ Avgonautica. J. D. Meerwaldt, De Tvimalchiomis Ctesibu, Platonis 
Automatis. (1) At the beginning of the Cena Tvimalchionis we are informed that 
T. has ‘ horologium in triclinio et bucinatorem subornatum ut subinde sciat quantum 
de uita perdiderit.’ M. describes this apparatus and explains its working. He also 
discusses the difficulties involved in the other passages of the Cena, in which reference 
is made to automata. (2) By the aid of Hero of Alexandria he offers an exposition 
of the principle governing the horologium made by Ctesibius. (3) He discusses the 
nature and working of Plato’s dpoAdyiov vu«repvdv mentioned by Athenaeus IV. 174b. 
There are short notes on Cic. Pvo Sestio 46, Alcman’s wap@eveiov, Cic. Rep. IV., 
Xen. Heil, IV. 2. 18. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, ete. XLVII.-XLVIII. 
gandio. 1921. 

g. L. Deubner, Ein Stilprinzip hellenistischey Dichtkunst. A study of Alexandrian’ 
methods, especially those of Lycophron, Alexander Aetolus, Callimachus, and 
Theocritus.—10. W. Déorpfeld, Zum urspriinglichen Plane des Evechtheions. A reply 
to G. Rodenwaldt. In stating that the north door is not in the centre of the porch, 
R. repeats an exploded error. O. Immisch, Uber eine volkstiimliche Davrstellungsform 
in dev antiken Litevatuy. Quotes evidence for the antiquity, among various races, of 
a popular mixed prose and verse form, and examines similar phenomena in classical 
literature. He attaches weight to the Homeric Lives, etc., and also suggests that 
Menippus was inspired by popular models. R. Stiibe, Dey Elchfang der Germanen 
(Caesar, B.G. VI. 27). The same story is told of the elephant in Physiologus c. 433 
its original form is preserved by Wu-Shi-Kao, and concerns the rhinoceros. 


Perl X Ln) 1/2; 3, 4,and'§.. 1922: 
1/2. A. Kérte, Die Tendenz von Xenophons Anabasis. K. accepts the view that 
it was written between 370 and 367, and holds that Xenophon’s chief aim was to help 
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the ideal of joint Spartan and Athenian leadership in Greece. R. Reitzenstein, 
Hovaz als Dichter. Attacks G, Pasquali’s view that H. was essentially Hellenistic, 
and analyzes the originality of Augustan literature. E. Kornemann, P. Quinctilius 
Varus. A vindication of Varus. He owed his promotion not to influence, but to 
merit. The catastrophe of a.D. 9 was due to the tendency of Augustus, in his later 
years, to overestimate the strength of the reduced Roman armies. K. argues at 
length that Germany was officially a province in Varus’ time, and discusses in great 
detail the topography of the disaster.—3. G. Jachmann, Dvze dichtevische Technik in 
Vergils Bukolika, Analyzes the first, third, and ninth eclogues, and emphasizes the 
differences between Virgil and Theocritus, and also the danger of using the eclogues 
as evidence for Virgil’s own affairs. C. Clemen, Die Téotung des Vegetationsgeistes, 
Attacks Neckel’s derivation of the Balder legends from Asia Minor; and quotes 
evidence from all parts of the world for the killing of the vegetation spirit.— 
4. W. Nestle, Intellektualismus und Mystik in der griechischen Philosophie. A detailed 
discussion of the development of Greek philosophy, distinguishing two strands— 
intellectualist and mystical. Mysticism entered Greek thought from the East, and 
was strongest at epochs of disorganization and distress.—5. K. Ziegler, Solon als 
Mensch und Dichter. An appreciative discussion of Solon’s verse. E. Maass, Die 
Lebenden und die Toten. Discusses such customs as impaling the dead, and placing 
stones or nets on graves, quoting classical examples from Pausanias, Ammianus, 
and others. 

Philological Quarterly. (lowa.) I. 2. 1922. 

Seymour de Ricci, A Handlist of Latin Classical Manuscripts in American Libraries. 
These for the most part belong to the fifteenth century, with the notable exception 
of the sixth-century fragment of the younger Pliny, now in New York. 


Philologus. LXXVII. 1/2. 1921. 

E. Maass, Die Erigone des Sophokles. Attempts to reconstruct S.’s play of this 
name (a satyric drama) from the extant fragments (two are certain !) and the 
mythographers. E, was represented as daughter of ‘ Tyrsenian ’ pirate Maleas, and 
the legend is a variant of Dionysus and the pirates. E. Wiist, Skolion und Tedupicpds 
in dev alten Komédie. Argues for the existence of certain conventions in the lyric 
portions of a Greek Comedy which follow the Parabasis. We can nearly always 
distinguish (a) songs, of three or four lines, closely connected with main action: these 
are modelled on the scolia of ordinary life; (b) songs, of ten lines, directed against 
contemporaries and outside plot: these echo the yedupurpoit. O. Lautensach, Gram- 
matische Studien zu den Attischen Tragtkern und Komikern: Infinitive und Partizipien. 
An exhaustive index with useful notes. L. Weber, Herodotus V. 77. A discussion 
of the offering and epigram by which the Athenians celebrated their victory over the 
Boeotians and Chalcidians (507 B.c.), with a full account of previous explanations 
and attempts to reconcile Her. and Pausanias (I. 28, 2). The site of the monument 
was always the same, viz. close to the Promachos statue. The Her. text is sound, 
except that the second ré in the phrase és ra rportAaua Ta ev TH dkpordds should be 
excised. The different order of the elegiac couplets in the two inscriptions, not long 
since recovered (one dating ctvca 507 B.c., the other civca 446 B.c.), is to be explained 
by the changed situation of Athens; the later inscription nervously obtrudes oppo- 
nents’ names in first couplet. R.Asmus, Kaisey Julians Misopogon und seine Quelle. 
Julian’s debt to the Alcibiades and to lamblichus’ commentary thereon. F. Eckstein, 
Syntaktische Beitvage zu Plautus. An analysis of the pre-Greek ‘period’ in Latin 
prose style as revealed by early laws and Cato, and an attempt to indicate Plautus’ 
reshaping of it, as opposed to his developed style modelled on the Greek. E. Hert- 
lein, Antonius Julianus, ein vomuscher Geschichtschreibey ? A discussion of Minucius 
Felix, Octau. 33, 4, from which passage scholars have inferred existence of a Roman 
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historian (possibly the Procurator of Judaea mentioned by Josephus in B./. 6, 4, 3, 
§ 238), held by some to be Tacitus’ chief source for Jewish history. Writer denies 
that Minucius’ words indicate more than a Judaeo-Roman writer, with theological 
tendencies, of first to second centuries a.D., who may have written in Latin or 
Greek, and certainly treated rather of Jewish antiquities than the Vespasian war. 
MisceLLen: H. Pomtow, Das Anathem dey Pharsaliey in Delphi a. 346-344. The 
offering marks successful end of sacred war against the Phocians. F. Stahlin, Die 
Phthiotis und dev Friede zwischen Philippos V. und den Aetolern. Light thrown on 
diplomacy of the time by lists of Hievomnemones at Delphi. Wecklein, Zu Homer. 
For épiadxeves immo: (A 159, etc.) read épenyées: for kivas dpywdovras (A 292) read 
kvva Kapxapddovra. G, Sommerfeldt, Zur Kritik von Xenophons AaxeSaipoviwy rodcrela, 
Proposes at II. 5-6 cirdv ye pov rocotrov éoOiew ovveBotrAcvey x.7.d. E. Kalinka, 
Tibulis Alter. Ante-dates Tibullus’ birth to about 60 B.c. 


LXXVII. 3/4. 1921. 


E. Bickel, Dey Schluss dey Apokolokyntosis. Contests the view that the satire 
in its present state is defective. iicheler’s explanation of Apokolokyntosis as a 
marginal sub-title should be accepted, and the conclusion of the piece, as indeed of 
the tone throughout, is justified by Seneca’s attitude to Claudius and his policy. 
O. Lautensach, Grammatische Studien, etc. Conclusion of article in previous number. 
Useful statistics for écrna, réOvnxa, etc., and for adverbs formed from perfect 
participles. R. Wagner, Der Berliner Notenpapyrus. Detailed account of the papyrus, 
with suggestions on text and interpretation of musical annotation and conclusions as 
to light thrown on Greek music by the new material. K. Zepernick, Die Exzerpte 
des Athenaeus in den Dipnosophisten wnd ihre Glaubwiivdigheit. Examines A.’s method of 
introducing quotations and accuracy in reproducing same. A. quoted with great care, 
but his text is often corrupt, and he apparently used sources which contained variant 
readings and glosses. Fr. Bortzler, Zum Texte des Johannes Laurentius Lydus ‘De 
Mensibus.’ Argues that the Teubner text (R. Winsch, 1898) gives not Lydus, but 
a mixture of L. and the notes made by his readers and copyists. J. Schnetz, Avabien 
beim Geogvaphen von Ravenna (mit Karte). The clue to the identification of the place- 
names (fifty-seven out of sixty not identified for Arabia Felix!) is to be sought in 
palaeographical corruption, which follows definite lines. Tabulates results thus 
obtained. Miscreiten: E. Kieckers, Zum Gebvauch des Artikels im Griechischen. Two 
unnoticed cases of obligatory article, viz. in sentences like (a) épy 6 KéPys, (b) 7 0’ os 
6 KéBys. Fr. Bilabel, Der griechische Name dey Stadt El-Hibe. Argues on strength of 
letter found in El-Hibe that name was ’Ayxvpév =‘ Stone-Anchor Town,’ or possibly 
‘ Anchoring-Place.’ For form compare immdv, iBuv, etc. Th. Birt, Zum Koémgsmimus. 
Orosius’ account (VII. 42) of Attalus’ treatment by Alaric provides parallel from 
stage for Mock-King in Philo (Against Flaccus, chap. 5), but neither case is comparable 
with Gospel instance, since purpose and details differ. 


Revue de Philologie. XLV. 3. 1922. 

J. Marouzeau, Pour mieux comprendve les Textes latins, An essay on the various 
types of Latin style. Contains much that will be familiar to readers of Norden and 
Léfstedt. V. Bérard, Pisistvate vedacteuy des Potmes homéviques. P. d’Héronville, 
Virgile expliqué pay Avistote. In G. III. 82 glauct refers to the colour of the horse’s 
eye. L. Havet on Cic. Pvo Quinct. 24 and 27. Reviews: Lindsay, Corpus Glossary 
(J. Marouzeau). 


Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis. III., pp. 164-174. 1921.. 
Sir Paul Vinogradoff, The Legal Bachground of Demosthenes’ Speech in Zeno- 
themis v. Demon. A discussion of the meaning of efaywy7 and dixn e€ovAys. 
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LANGUAGE. 


Mémoires de la Sociéte de Linguistique de Paris. Tome XXII. (1920- 
21), fascicules 1-5. 


H. Pedersen discusses vowel-syncopation in Latin, and analyzes sacevdos as 
sacro-dhé-t-s (cf. tiOnps), and sospes as swedhes-pet-s or swodhso-pet-s (in both cases 
comparing 790s, €0os, and cognates). B. Laufer regards Skr. havketana as having 
passed via Iranian into Armenian (kavkehan), and separates from these words the 
Grk, yaAxnnddév and xapx75dévi0s, which are derived from the names of Chalcedon and 
Carthage. Meillet advances hypotheses on the origin of Indo-European case forms. 
The Abl. in -d and the Loc. in -+ are formed by means of post-positions; the Acc. 
sing. and pl. [in -m (or -m) and -ns] were originally Illative forms, and were later used 
in opposition to the Nom. forms to mark the distinction between Subject and Object 
in the case of words denoting living beings. The absence of this distinction survives 
in the dual. Meillet discusses Dor. dat. pl. of participle, e.g. tots voréovrs (p. 56) and 
Armenian cognates of éreds (p. 61). WVendryes reasserts with a slight modification 
F. de Saussure’s explanation (MSL. VII. 91) of the py of Att. xpivn, cipyvn—viz. 
dissimilation of the first 7 from the second in early Ionic, so that the former became 
identical with the Ionic product of I.-E. é. Juret derives—(1) vindex from vimo-dic-s, 
in which vimo- replaces the stem vimen- ‘wand,’ the vindicta being a wand; (2) adultery 
from ad-altey ‘he who has another in addition? Magnien (pp. 70-94 and 113-139) writes 
on ‘l’alternance rhythmique chez Homére.’ 

Vendryes discusses—(1) the Latin masc. nouns in -a (seviba, advena, etc.), finding 
that most of them have a popular character. Etruscan influence is possible. 
(2) Some Lat. w stems, especially supines contained in versutus, actutum, astitus, 
Restitus, praesti. Carsten Hoeg studies the dialect of the AvaAé£ers (v. Diels, Vorsokr.), 
which he localizes in Cos. Meillet observes (inter alia) that YirAAa and YvAXos indicate 
an Indo-Eur. fem. 6 stem; also that WvA- and Lat. pilex (<pusl-) each contain the 
same sounds as plus- (Skr. plusiZ), though in a different order. Meillet (pp. 145-158) 
discusses the dual in Homer and its disappearance in general. Magnien examines 
the rhythmical and metrical conditions governing—(r1) the use of the gen. in -ovo, -ov, 
and -oo ; and (2) the use of sets dypes, ipets dupes. J. Marouzeau concludes his Notes 
suv la Formation du Latin classique, with general remarks on Latin word-formation. 
L. Laurand restores Ion. «ijcav from Hude’s apparatus to the text of Thuc. 1. 9. 4, 
2. 72. 2, 3. 22. 3, 6. 96. 3, leaving «éev in twelve other places. Meillet analyzes ipse 
as i-pse, in which? is the older Nom. form (without -s) of is ; aliquis as ali-quis, in 
waich ali is a Nom. without -s; and gui (Nom. sing. masc. of the interrog.) as the 

engthened form of *gui, which is a Nom. without -s. Meillet notes some examples 

of the type Fépyov (cf. Schulze, KZ. 48. 236). J. Przyluski shows that some Sanskrit 
words (including savhava ‘sugar,’ cf. odxxaps) are borrowed from Indo-Chinese 

languages. Meillet discusses the treatment of s+consonant, and the origin of Lat. 

credo. He also argues that fidés results from a contamination of *fid- (cf. fid-ius) and 

*cvédé- {cf. Skr. svaddha(z)]|. Meillet suggests that the oldest verbs in -é{w date from 

a time when the final stops still existed in Greek in the form of voiced stops. Thus 

from *évopas, *Oatpad, *yeipad, *rixad came dvopdéw, etc. A. Ernout derives augur 

from *augus *augeris, a neuter noun from which augustus is a derivative. Augus 

itself is derived from augeo. 
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A.—SANSKRIT. 
eka, 193 Savkava, 198 
karketana, 198 
B.—GREEK. 

a- ‘on,’ Ior i@ds, 102 
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&vOpwiros, 102 
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ddogusi0s, 102 
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ToNvdikos, TOO 
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Ppibobeduwr, 20 


AXHETTA, TOO girorwpia, 18 ff. 

Geots, 126 “WV, -OVTOS, 53 
C,—LATIN. 
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Corie (Italic), 186, n. 5 


Cilicia, 193 
clausa, 194 
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desnas (=denas), 105 


diuvila-, 182 ff. 


0, 53 
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fomitata, 105 
formitare, 105 
fulmen * bolt,’ 55 


industvia, IOI 
indutiae, LOI 
ipse, 198 
Iuno, 183 ff. 
iuvila-, 182 ff. 
legare, 53 


mervda, 101 


omasum, 103 
omittio, 102 
opacus, 103 
opimus, 103 
oportet, 102 f. 


paelex, 109 , 
Paloscavia, 190 
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perduellis, to1 sacevdos, 198 
proelium, 103 saucius, 100 
pulex, 198 Scipio, 55 
pumperias (Italic), 187, n. 4 (partis) secave, 192 


sospes, 198 
qui (nom. s.), 198 tempero, 192 
vacemus, 103 vesulliais (Italic), 183, n. 3,3186 ff 
vumpo ‘go bankrupt,’ 55 vindex, 198 
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D.—ENGLISH. 


blood, 101 nasty, LOI 

dream, Tor sham, Io 
side, 102 

elf, 102 smear, LOX 


hurrock, 103 toil, 101 


ony 


tn ate 
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